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PREFj.\CE 


THE
E pnges arc part of a work writtcn thrcp or foul' 
years ago (1893) to set forth tlIP grounds for accepting 
a non-mirnl:ulou,.; Christianity. T t consistcd of two 
portions, onc, critical, detniled, and nlostly ncgative in 
its conclusions; the other, non-critical, general, and for 
the Illost part eonstructive. The ,,,hole wa:-; intendcd 
to be publishcd a
 one treatise, hut not until the fornler 
pnl't had becn revised and corrected by the rcsults of a 
rcnewed study of all the Gospcls and espccially the 
Fourth. However, the recent advice of a fricnd, whu 
di
sents fronl nHlCh of the negative lnatter hut sets a 
pcrlwps unmerited value on the positive, has induccd 
nlC to publish the latter separately and at once. 
In this cour
e thcre is the disndva.ntagc that thc 
work docs not explain why the miraculous clelllent i
 
rcject('d. In the original draft. a. 
ixth part of the 
whole wa
 a('yot('d to the (li
cuf.
ioll of the historical 
hasis for the belicf in Christ's Rcsurrection; aud the 
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l:ondusion arrived at was that the vi:;iLle aHd oral 
nWllifcstations of the Saviour after death were of thc 
:;anle kind as those that converted St. Paul, real, and 
objec.tive, but in a spiritual not in a ll1aterial sense. 
i\nother portion treated of the relations of the Gospels 
to one another, and especially of the Fourth to the 
Thrce. All this-together with an investigation into the 
ongllls of the narratives of Inany of the miracles, and 
particularly of the )liraculous Conception-is now 
Oll1itted, to ùe puhlished hereaftcr on a larger scale. 
This 1l1lwh, however, 111ay he said here, that. the 
nliradcs arc rcjectcd, not. as bcing essentially ÜupossiLlc, 
lmt because, aftcr a study of sueh as are recorded in t.he 
Bil)le, the weakncss of the positive evidence, and the 
:;trcngth of the negative evidence, and in many cases 
the case váth which thcy can be explained without 
re:;ort to miraeulous cau
e:;, forccd 1110 to the l:one1usion 
tha.t they arc ab historically false as the spiritual elainl:) 
of the Bihle arp truc. 
The author's recollcction of the inlpo1'Ìance hc hiuu:ielf 
OlWC attached toO thc nliraculous clement in the Bible iK 
far too vivid to allow hinl to wish for a nlonlent to 
di
ÌlU'lJ thosc who can ::5illcerely believe in it and who 
haye a fair chancc of retaining tlw belief through life. 
To thenl, thercfore, this voltulle (10tR not address 
itself. 
or docs it appeal to the nlerely ClUlOUH 
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reader. TIH' aphol'istic Rtyle waR delihcrately adopted 
in order to repel all hut those who are genuincly 
interestccl in thc suhject for its own 
ake and who find 
hoth in the worlcl and in the Bihle very serIOUS 
obstacIcK to intelligent and sin('erc faith. For them 
and for t.hcnl a.lone the author has attemptcd to state 
hig reasonH, independently of n1Ïracles, for worshipping 
God as the Father, the SOIl, and the Holy Spirit, and 
for ac'('el'ting, ill the fullcst 
1!iritual sense, the Incar- 
natioll: the Resurrection, thl' AtOlll'nlcnt, and tIll' 
})ivillity, of ChriHt. 
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 1 


STRICTLY speaking, we "know" nothing except past 
co-existences and sequences, for exanlple, that a stone 
fell, when we let it drop, a nloment ago. 
'Ye do not" know," we only" helieve," that it wiU 
fall, when we let it drop, a nlOlllent hence. 



 :2 


Since everything, in the world of sense, is in a state 
of flux, there is a change-infinitesinlal, hut still a 
change-in every sensible object about which we speak, 
even while we are speaking; so that, while the word 
" is" pa
::,es from our lips, we ought, strictly speaking, 
to alter it into "was," and "is" should '
anish fronl 
the scientific vocabulary. Plato would not deny this. 
l'o!' we are speaking of the world of sense. In that, 
strictly speaking, we do not know anything about 
what" is." 


B 2 
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 3 


In practice, however, "is" and" will be" are every- 
thing, and "was" (cOluparatively) nothing. The pa:")t 
does not interest nlost of us except as it bears on the 
present or future. 



 4 


I t follows that knowledge, in itself, nlerely concel'n
 
past history. For the purposes of the present and the 
future it can be of no use unless it calls an ally to 
its aid. 



 5 


That ally is faith. By faith in the regular sequelH.:e 
of phenomena that are yet to come, we arc able to bring 
the future within the scope of our knowledge of the 
past, so that we can both predict phenOlnena and pro- 
duce thenl. 



 6 


'Yithout an instinctive faith that the thing::; that 
have been will be, no child could learn to walk. 
Through faith in the uniformity of Nature, 
ewton 
discovered a theory that explains the fall of an apple 
anù the nlotion::; of the planets. Science hn::; never 
gained a triluuph that has not been in part due 
to faith. 
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 7 


"
e 
an never" know" causes. 
For exmnple, when we say "we know lightning to 
b(' the CallSf' of thunder," we in1ply, not only that, 
whenever thunder occurred in the past, it was precedcd 
by lightning, but also that, whenever it. occurs in the 
future, it will be preceded l)y lightning. Strictly 
spcaking, we do not " know" this; we "helieve" it. 


The :K ewtonian astronomy rests upon what is l)ut 
a hypothesis. \Ye" feel certain" of it, partly perhaps 
because of its beauty and silllplicity, but 111ainly because 
it agrees with, and helps us to explain, to predict, and 
(sometinles) to produce, cOlllplcx phenomcna in earth, 
water, SUll, 11100n, and stars. 
The key that fits exactly the wards of the lock, and 
easily opens the door, commends itself as the right key 
becausp it "works." So the hypothesis that "every 
particle of nlatter attracts every other" l'Ollllllends itself 
a;5 a right hypothesis because it "works." 


ii Yet many philosophers would refuse to conlmit. 
thclllselves to a belief that there is such a thing as 
" Blatter." " Instead of the words' particle of matter,' 
substitute 'centre of force,' and," say they, "we might 
havp precisely the SaIne results." 


111 This seems to you, perhaps, alJsurcl. This book 
in your hand: your hand itself, are they not Inanifestly 
nlade up of SOllle kind of "stuff," i.e. "lllaterial," or 
" matter" 
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:N 0 nlore Illanifestly than the "finn and sure-set 
earth" is fixed, as your forefathers supposed it to he. 
"Centres of force" would produce on you the 
ame 
sensations of sight and touch. You do not "know" 
that there is any such thing as "matter"; nor can you 
refute those who deny its existence. 


,) Fctith l71 JYïll 



 1 


"But cannot we 'know' our own will to be H 
cause 
 " 
Strictly speaking, you cannot. Take an illstall
e. 
You have a stone in your hand. 'Yill to hold it. "I 
do: it is held." 'Yill to (h'op it. " It is dropped." 
'Vhat causes the 
tone to Le dropped? " The nlotion 
of IllY muscles." \Yhat llloves your Inuscles? ")Iy 
will. " 
How do you know that? You only know that the 
motion of your muscles instantaneously followed what 
you call the exercise of your will. But what if your 
supposed consciousness of will is nothing nlore than a 
kind of fri
tional warnlth arising fronl SOlne nlachincry 
within you that really nloves your muscles? If so, 
your will no nlore moves your muscles than friction 
moves a cart wheel. You arc a madlÎne. Sonlething, 
or some one, winds it up and sets it going. Just beforp 
it starts, or when it is in the act of starting, th(' 
machinery grows hot. This heat-thus an Agnostic 
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nlight argue-you call your will, and honour with the 
name of "cause." 



 2 


Or take this VIew. Suppose' you are In doubt 
whcther to hold or drop the stone. After yuu have 
nlentally repeated" Drop it?" "Hold it ?" sonle dozen 
tin1es, a budden disgust at this prolonged oscillation, 
and an irresistible desirc to do sonlething de
isive and 
to cnd suspense, lllay conlpel you on the thirteenth 
repetition to drop it. Or else, a latent obstinacy or 
perver:-)enes
 Illay rise to the surface and force you to 
:3ay, "No, after all, nothing shall be done. 1 will hold 
it." 
 ow a suhtle psychologist, who has studied you 
closely, n1Ïght not inconceivably be able to foretell 
which of these courses you would take, and even when 
you would take it. But, if he is able to predict what 
you will do, and when you will do it, and perhaps even 
to explain the causes that will make you do it, what 
beconles of your will as a cause? 



 3 


All this is logically unanswerable. :Jloreover it is a 
lnatter of experience, as regards children, drunkards, 
and very sensual and selfish people who1l1 we call the 
;-;laves of their passions, that we call often predict what 
they will "will." 


i But it remains true that t.he vast majority of well- 
ordered and civilized men believe, and have believed, 
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that they have a will for which they fee] thcn1sclyes 
morally responsible. They cannot prove it. It is but 
a faith. But it is a faith on which society is built up, 
and without which society would fall to pieces. And 
our experience of the high III oral utility of this faith 
strengthens the faith itself. 


ii It is of course arguaLle that, just as there may 
be no "lllatter," but only something corresponding tu 
"matter," so there may be no "will." 
True, it is "arguable." But we are not now discuss- 
ing logic, but faith based on experience; not "argua- 
bilities," lJut "credibilities." And we lllaintain that, 
judged by our experience of what 'll'orks, it is even 
more "credible" (that is to say, a fitter object of 
reasonable belief, or faith) that there is a will than t.hat 
there is "matter." 
For, as has been seen, take away "matter," and we 
have a credihle substitute, viz. "centres of force." But 
take away" will," and what substitute have we 
 The 
belief that we are lllachines 
 Such a belief, if univer- 
sally adopted to-day, would extinguish human society 
to-mOlTOW. 



 4 


Consequently, although people may aTgue, as a 
speculation, that we have no will; and that we arC' 
all machines, or beasts; and that it is as absurd to call 
a lllurclerer or an adulterer a yillain as it would be to 
speak of a ,vicked tiger or an inlmoral steam -engine- 
yet, in fact, such arguments do not touch us, who 
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bel ieee. "\Ve decline to argue at all about the truth of 
such propositions. Ur, if we do, we shaH argue only OIl 
the ground of experience, meaning, by" true," that 
which works hest ; which helps us to produce the Lest 
results; which does not tend to make us dell Y 
facts; and which (a
 we believe) approximates, or 
"corresponds," to absolute, objectiv(' truth. 



 5 


\Ye are thus led to the conclusion that for the very 
deepest and nlost salutary truth aLout our own being- 
a truth affecting our morality and social welfare at 
l'very nloment of our lives-we are indebted, largely, 
and indced nlainly, not to knowledge bilt to reasonable 
faith based on experience of that which" worke." 



J Faith Ï1
 ([ SztJ]Jl'e1JlC rrïll or God 



 1 


"\Ye have seen that the nlajority of 11lankind have 
becll inlpelled Ly experience and reason to a belief in 
the existence of something that they cannot prove to 
exist, 
omething within each of Uð, of the nature of a 
cause. Turning now fronl the little world of our 
in clivi dual selves to the great world outside us, if we 
ask what nlay be the cause of the Universe, we are led 
by experience and reason, not perhaps at once to believe, 
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hut to conjecture, that this, too, like the cause within 
us, lllay be reasonable" 'Vill." 


i First, we observe the cOlnplex order and deyclop- 
nlent of the Universe, and compare it with our experi- 
encp of }llunan constructions. 


11 Then, we reason that the Universe nlay have 
been constructed by Jlind and 'Yill corresponding to 
tll(' mind and will of which we say we arc consciou:-5 
when we construct. Impressed by the signs of unity 
in the structure of the Universe, we think that thi
 
'Yill nlay be the 'ViII of One. Contmnplating the 
evolution of an Isaiah, a St. Paul, a Shakespeare, and 
a 
 ewton, f.conl a protoplasm, we conjccture that this 
'Yill nw,y be righteous a
 well as rea
onable. La:-5tly, 
catching glinll':-5es of the suprenlacy of rightcousne;-;s 
and reason ovcr all other forccs, we are movcd to call 
this 'Yill 
uprenle. 


III On the other hand, when we contcnlplatc the 
evolution of a Tibcrius and a Nero fronl the :-5alnC 
origin, we pause, and doubt: "Is there," we ask, " onl' 
Supreme 'Vill after all 
 Are there not, if any, two 
'VilIs, or nlore? Or, if there is one, is it righteou:-; ? " 



 2 


lVloreover, frOln within ourselves, therc anses an 
objection to this theory about what is outside our- 
selves. " 'Yill," with us human bcings, inlplies effort; 
and effort seenlS to imply sonlething that we should call 
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activc or pas
ive rcsistancc. IIow can a will he 
" suprelnc" if tIt(' very word "will" presuppoRe
 
resistance 
 


i It is true that in the developed nlan the exerClSt-" 
of the will Ünplies less and less of ('ffort and approxi- 
11lates nlore and nlore to nlerc thought. For exanlple, 
aftcr the long and tedious training of early childhood, 
the boy walks without consciousness of will; the 
cducated nlan understand::; what he reads, and 
carcely 
knows that he is reading; the inspired musician or the 
painter of genius creates, touching his instruments 
indeed, but, at tinlcs, almost, if not quite, unconscious 
of external or internal effort: he thinl
s, and it 
is done. So, the nlan of honest character abstains 
from theft, and the nlan of trained unse lfishness 
fronl covetousness, and the true Christian doc:-5 great 
Christ-likp deeds, and all these often without sense 
of willing, or cyen of thinking. The good man 
'mostly does what he does, not because he wills, nor 
he cause he thinks, but because he is wllat lie 1"8. " I 
will" appears to be succeeded lJY "I think," and ,. I 
think" hy "I am. " 


ii 
 evertheless, at the LOttOlll of all the above- 
enumerated actions, physical, n18ntal, and nloral, there 
has been an initial and fundamental exercise of will, 
i.e. of force conscious of effort and inlplying resistance. 
'Yill, therefore, was a first cause of thenl all. 
Ko essentially human act (as di:-5t.inctfrOlll the action..; 
that we share with animals) was ever perfol'lued, no 
consciou
 thought ela10rated, no dmracter fornled, 
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without the pre-existence of will and the exercise of 
forcc ovcrcoming obstacles. 
But if tlw First Cause was a Supreme 'Yill, whence 
can1e the" obstacles" 
 .Are we, aftcr all, to believe in 
one 'Yill, or in more than one, as the origin of the- 
TT ni ver;;;p 1 



 3 


Different answcrs have been given to this question. 
Polytheistic nations, formerly the vast majority of 
lllankind, reasoned, naturally enough, that there must 
he many wills, sometimes conflicting, and none really 
:-::\uprenle. 
Othcrs, together with a select exceptional few among 
polytheists, argued from the marks of unity of design 
in the world that there must be one Designer or 
Artificer. 



 4 

 


The latter class, the monotheists, have seldom been 
led to their conclusion by fair impartial argunlent fronl 
all the facts. 
The ancient monotheistic philosophers have generally 
fixed their thought
 on such phenomena as exhibit 
hal'nlony and order (the motions of the heavenly bodies, 
for exanlple), comparatively disregarding the apparent 
waste in the production of vegetable lifc, the continual 
struggle for existencc among aninlals, and the disorder 
manifest in the nloral nature of n1an. Dispropor- 
tionately influenced by the intellectual and moral 
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attractiveness of the theory of the suprCluacy of a 
singlp :JIind, they have believed, bccause they wished 
to believe it, nlore than evidence could make logically 
probable. The conception, once fornled, that the First 
Cause was a wise and righteous 'Yill, seenled to thenl 
too beautiful not to he true. 



 5 


This introduces a new kind of helief or faith. Ahove, 
we spoke of the faith that what has been will be, faith 
in Law, faith in the unalterable sequences of things. Now 
we are led to a faith in a general Harnlony of things. 
The polytheists were led by a kind of logic to infer 
from apparent conflict in the world the existence of 
many 'VilIs sometimes conflicting; the monotheistic 
philosophers, by a kind of faith, to believe that, in 
spite of apparent cosn1Îc disordcr, there was but one 
.originating 'ViII. 


S 6 


The Christian religion conlbines the polytheistic 
recognition of facts with a faith reselubling that of the 
philosophers in being based on that which iR In orally 
heautiful as well as on that which i::, evidentially true. 


i It does not deny the signs of disorder in the 
world, but it declares that such disorders as are real 
and not apparent are the results of a resistance which 
the Suprmne 'ViII has heen, and is, overcoming, and 
subordinating to the purposcs of order. 
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ii 'Ve may also say that the New Testanlent nCL'CJ. 
describes the Suprc'JJu
 as "Almighty," except when 
quoting the Old Tcstanlcnt. The only excEtptions are 
one or two in the Apocalypsc, as, for example, where 
the elders around the' Throne sunl up in one' "that 
which was, and is. and is to COìle." 1 
In other words, the 'Yill that wc worship, though 
already revealed to us a
 Supreme in all moral and 
spiritual attributes (which constitute real suprpnlacy), 
will only hercafter hc fully revealed to us as having 
heen, from the first, Supreme in n1Ïght or power. 


III 'Ye have scen above, that, in onrselves, " I will" 
sccm:-; to pass, at one tinle. into "I act," at another, 
into" I think," at another, into" 1 3111." 
This snggests that the Suprelne 'Yill nlay be revealed 
in different aspects as heing Force, Thonght, Person. 


n T It nlay be also argued that the term" ahllighty" 
i;:;, in itself, a logical inconsistency-if, at least, n1Ïght 
nlcans force, and if force cannot be conceived apart 
from ohstacle. For when that which is "almighty" 
has destroyed every obstacle, does it not ceasp to inlply 
" n1Ïght ), ? 
1 The use of the word in the Old Testament is well worth noting. 
It occurs in the book of Job more than thirty times, and, in all 
the other books together, only sixteen times. The book of Genesis 
uses it six times, that of Exodus only once, and there (vi. 3) as 
a rudimentary revelation. In t.he book of Numbers it is used 
twice, but-by Balaam. The Prophets use it but four timps; the 
Psalms only twicp. 
Tllese facts suggest that those who now lay stress 011 this 
attribute of God are going back to a rudimentary revelation, 
which exaggerates the diffi.cnlti('
 of the problem of evil. 
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This last considcration suggests to us that, In 
atteInpting to use words about thc First, or 
Iacro- 
cosnlic, Cause, we may he plunging into waters out of 
our depth. HacL wc not better gi'Te up using word
 at 
all about it 
Surely not, unless we are prcparcd to do the sanle 
about the microcosmic cause, i.e. our own will. 
Pcrhap
 we should give up tlwse words, or sonle of 
1.henl; hut it does not follow that we should give up all 
word=-,. For to give up using words means, practically, 
to give up thinking, and to ignore. 
N ow if we refuse to ignore what we believe to hc our 
'viH, becau:-;e to do so would he the' ruin of society, may 
we not Lc j ustificd by bimilar reasons in refusing to 
ignore what we believe to be the Suprenle 'Yill 
 Both 
hclief.-.; Inay he illogical, but hoth may be found to 
"work," that is, to he in accordance with experience. 



 7 


By "experience" we nlean, 111 the first place, the 
internal experience of that moral and spiritual harmony 
whieh is essential to the best developmcnt of hunlanity, 
that collection of qualities which St. Paul iH wont to 
flescrilJe as "the fruits of the Spirit." 'Yhoever feels 
that the belief in a 
upreme "Till strengthens theste> 
qualitie:-3 in hinl and other
, bringing hinl and thenl into 
concord with the spiritual order, has evidence that the 
belief "works." 


i If, for example, a helief clcars the n1Înfl fronl 
tinlorous superstitions and folly-hrecding nly'ths, and 
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If'aves it fearless and free for the keen observation of 
things as tll('y really are, in the hope of discovering the 
real cau
es of things; if it so far encourages the 
feelings of fellowship and the passionate love of truth 
as to lead nlcn to conlbine in search of it and 
to subordinate their single selves with a view to 
its discovery; but especially if it tends to hind 
society together in nlutual goodwill resulting In 
n10ral harmony and coHective clevelopnlcnt-this 
constitutcs evidence that the belief "works," and 
to ncglect thr evidence of such experience will be 
unreasonable. 


ii Belief in God is of two kinds, not to be confusctl. 
On the une hand, it nlay be consciously based on 
evidcnce (ll1oStly external) and Inay be nlerely suffused, 
and, as it were, warmed, by a dcsire to helieve the hest 
concerning Him. Then, it is like water. It is illcx- 
pansive. It needs support. 'Ye mention it in the 
san1e breath with "probability." Divines discuss it, 
and it interests educated people of leisure. nut it docs 
not touch the n1as::;es, 1101' penetrate to the centre of a 
single soul. 
On the other band, when belief or faith in God 
ha
 generated in the heart, first, a sense of bencfit 
arising fronl the lJelief, and then a thrill of grati- 
tude or loyalty, it secnlS as though, at a certain 
stag(
, hcated by sonle spiritual fire, it passcs into 
a new being, as water is changed into stcanl, 
not now necding support, but self-supported, floating 
u}Hvards, expansive, becon1Îng a great power in the 
world. 
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A vast nlultitude of hUlnan beings, probably the 
nlajority, seem so constituted that they 1nust have 
some belief about the First Uause, or Nature, or God. 


1 An inherent restlessness, or curiosity, or aspira- 
tion-call it hy what BaIne you like, it exists, all 
the same-drives nlen to find sonlC working hypo- 
thesis, superstition, or faith, about the origin of 
themselves and things round theln. U nlcss this desire 
is satisfied, they cannot get on at all; and if it is 
satisfied in the wrong way, they get on badly. (By 
"getting on" ,ve nlean doing the plain and obvious 
busines:::ì of secular life with a rcasonable mnount of 
hal'lnony al)d deycloplnent.) 


ii "But religion has produced evil." Bo has food. 
H Religion has taught lies." So has history, and so has 
science. The question is as to the balance betwcen the 
good and the evil, the truth and the falsehood. It will 
bp time enough for non-bclievers to reconnnend the 
abolition of Christianity when they can point to a 
nation that has abandoned it and yet retained a 
national life, worthy of the name', for a single century. 
Or, at least, they ought to be able to appeal to instanccs 
of families of nun-bclievcrs that have continued to .10 
. goud and vigorous work to the third or fourth 
genera tion. 
Then, but nùt tin thcn, ,,,ill they have S0111e basi:-; of 
cxperience on their side. .,At prcsent, nlo::;t non- 
lJclievers are nlcn who have once helicved, or, at lcast, 


It 
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have been bred in traditions and envirOlllllents of helief: 
and sonle of thcm, perhaps, are hardly aware how nluch 
they are indebted for their moral force to that whieh 
they have rejected in naIHe, whilc retaining nluch of itf: 
cs
ence. 
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Before discussing" the evolution of the divinc frolH 
the human," it will be well to state our bclief tha.t 
evolution is not only" of the divine," hut also itself 
" divine." The difference bet,veen tlu' two propositions 
is well brought out by an able writer, who, whilc 
accepting the phrase" evolution of ethics," has rccently1 
implied tha.t "the ethics of evolution" is a n1Îsnomer
 
Denying that evolution is " ethical," he would a fm.tioJ'i 
deny that it is " divine." 
Eyil. he urges, is evolved as well as good; "the thicf 
and the murderer follow nature just as nluch as the 
philanthropist"; "cosn1Îe evolution nlay teach us how 
the good and the evil tendencies of nla.n may havp 
conle ahout; but, in itself, it is inconlpetent to furnish 
any bf'ttcr rcason why what we call good is preferahh-' 
to \vhat we call evil than we had before." lIe even 
ycnturcs to say that" the COSlllic process has no sort of 
relation to moral ends," and that" cosn1Îe nature i:-; no 
s
hool of virtue but the head{luarters of the eneIllY of 
ethical nature." 


1 Everyone can understand the honourable indigna- 
Ìlon that refuRcR to call "ethical " (and would nHlCh 


1 Huxley's Romanes Lecture, 18Ð3. 
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lllorp Rtrenuously l'efu
e to call ., divine") a blind, or 
In'utal, or selfish struggle for existence. But, unless 
th(' writer recognises (as we do; but he apparently does 
not) an ethical .Jrind that i
 suhordinating "coslnic 
t " " " " I t . " t th O I 
lla nrc, or process, or evo U lOn, 0 e Ita 
purposes, it is not so easy to understand how he 
ca.n say that. " the ('osn1Ït pnweRs haR no sort of relation 
to nloral ends," and that" cosn1Ïe nature is no bchool of 
virtue": for, grant tha1 there is no such 
Iind, and 
it follows that there is nothing hut" cosmic nature" to 
account for man, or for his "et.hical nature," or for 
his" moral ends," any nlore than for a vegetable, or for 
H star. If so, "cosnlic nature" 111uSt he pronounced 
luan'R "school of yirtue" as well as his school of 
Ylce: and this indeed the writer appears to adn1Ït 
above when he says that" the thief and the nlurderer 
follow nature just as nluch as the philanthropist." 


ii 'Ve contend, however, not only t.hat cosnlic 
nature lnust be called a "school of virt.ue," but also 
that it ought not t.o be called a "schoo] of vice." The 
propo::;itioll just quoted frOlu )11'. IIuxley seems to 
us untrue. " CosnÜc nature," taken in its fullest scnse, 
shews signs, not only of ethical and non-ethical, divine 
and diabolical, 'results, but also of an ethical or divine 
purpose, ðaborclinating tlir non-etkical to the ethical, 
tlu' diabolical to the di rine. Tiberius is not to be 
regardcd as having followed "nature" (in the full 
sense of "COSlllic evolution") "just as nluch as" 
Socrates. It is as false to say this as to say that a mad 
hound, snapping at the rest of the pack, follows 
" nature" ., just as llluch as
' the dogs that are sane. 
e 2 
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"The' thief and the nlurclerer," on the whole, have 
not survived in the struggle for existence, but have 
gone to the wall, thereby proving that they wer(' 
against" cosmic nature." If they had regarded cosnlic 
nature as a school of virtue and obeyed the teaching, 
they would have, on the whole, survived; not having 
done so, they haye, on the whole, perished. 


& 10 

 


Later on, we shall endeavour to shew in detail t.he 
fallacy that has lcd to this condemnation of cos1l1ie 
evolution. For the present, it 111ust suffice to point 
out that it may he classificd as 011e of the ddusions 
called by Francis Bacon Idols of the Thcatre, ancllnay 
be named the Fallacy of Ostentation. 
In the earliest strugglc;:; for 
urvival, our attention 
is naturaHy arrested by the trilllnph of the survivor
. 
The inflictors of 
.mffering-though the reins of ('mpirc 
are in other hawls-ostentatiously inlpose on us as if 
they then1selvcs wcrc Vlaying the imperia.l part. This 
fallacy is natura.l when we behold the (lelilwratr awl 
cunscious trillll1vhs of human victors. 'Vhen 
IariuR 
rides to the Capitol, who gives a thought to poor 
captive .Jugurtha as he turns off frOln the procession to 
the prison where he is to he strangled? But, in 
the pre-historic triumphs of cosmic nature, the con- 
quered nlust not be forgotten; for they often shape 
the conquerors and indirectly be(lueath thCln Jifc awl 
force. Yet to this we are cOlnparativdy bhnd. ÅS the 
infliction of suffering passes upwards from non-hun1an to 
human naturc, an(l increascs in selfi
hlless and (>ruelty, 
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we arc nlorc struck I)y that than by the still greater and 
far 1110rc nlalTellous increase in the unselfishness, publie 
spirit, enthusiasnl and affection, which nlake men 
willing to :-;uffer and oftcn enablc thenl to achieve 
trilullphs through 
mffering. The tyrants oppr('ss us, 
and we, for the lllonlent, bow l)efore thmn as suprenle ; 
thp lllartyrs .lie for us and are, for the nlolllcnt, 
forgotten. till they ri::;e again in our hearts to cIainl 
suprenlacy. This is exactly what Bacon would call an 
Idol of the Theatre, a noisy, authoritative Pretender, 
., the Ruler of this 'Yodd," " the Prince of the Powcrs 
of Darkness," dognlatizillg to the servile multitude. 
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The conclusioll at which we hope to an'iv(', without 
doing yiolcllce to reason, is, that coslnic forcp eYolve
, 
not only the principle of selfish conflict, but also 
the principle of self-sacrifice that supersedcs the fonner. 
Of ('ourse, 
ume 111ay r('ply, "Do not talk to us about 
your 'conclusions,' but ahout your gue
sC'
. X eyer, 
un til you can explain the origin of cyil, can you pr(HTC 
the existence of a good God cuntrolling cosnlic force. 
Cmnnie force nwdc you belieycrs: u
 it has made 
unbt.lieyers." But we have not undcrtakcn to "provc " 
thp existence uf a good God. \V c sÜnply point out 
that unl)elicvers who reject a ,. belief" in a good God, 
undcr ('over of appeal to "l'oslnic naturc," are disowned 
by the Power to which they appcal. She rcjects thcnl, 
a
 she rejects the lllurclerer, the thief, and the adultcrer. 
They can all say, "Coslnic nature nlac1e us what we 
are." "Coslnic naÌlue" allS\YCrS by destroying thCln. 
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Or perhaps we nlust say, "co

nnic nature" does not 
continue longer to oppose their self-destructiveness. 
"Then you give up the prohleln and confess your- 
selves heaten by it at the oubmt. " 
earcely. Or, at 
all events, not in our sense of the tenn. A" probleln" 
is "something to be done." Our "prohleln" is to 
believe reasonably in a good God. "\Ye contend that 
cosnlic nature Îlnpels us to do this, rewards us if we do 
it, and punishes us if we do not. This being so, sensiblc 
and rea
onable people, who fintl it difficult to belicve, 
ought not (as it seelns to us) to lay the blanle on nature 
or reason, but on some violation of nature and reason in 
themselves-or possibly on self-dcception. 
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Some Inay urge that the author, being at heart a 
bcliever in a personal God, has no right to use the word 
" evolution." A monlent's thought ,vill show the 
futility of such an objection. "\Vhy arc we not to 
describe God as "e'Tolving"? Phidias, having the 
idea of _\.t.hene in his Inind, Inay he said to breathe 
it into (" inspire") the marble, or eause it to grow 
(" create") out of the Inal'ble, or roll it out of 
(" evolve") the nlarble. These are but metaphors 
presenting three aspects of the Salne thing, The reason 
for using the last, is, partly, that it i
, just now, 
very much mi
usrd-as thoug'h this particular nletaphor 
cnahled us to explain the sculpture scicntifically without 
po
tulating any Sculptor! )Ioreoyer, it is too good 
a \YOI'd to he thrown away. " Evolve" is a corrective 
of :c create." If the fOl'lnel' has hccn used hy the 
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heterodox so as to dispense with the Sculptor, the 
latter has been used by some of the orthodox, without 
reference to its original lueaning,l so as to dispense 
with the marble, and its resistance, and its superfluity, 
and the necd uf tinle and tools. 


i Before entering into details, it lllay be well to 
indicate the lines on which it is propm
ed to shew that 
the Evolver lllay intend Hin1self to be regarded hy 
UK (for the present) as having had, 80 to speak, 
,. difficulties" with the nlarble fronl the beginning, 
or, if not" difficulties," at least such obstacles a:-; present 
thenlselves evcn to the ideal sculptor: who manifests 
hi
 art by overcon1Îng thenl. "\Vhat follows is but an 
illustration. But it may suggest how evolution lllay be 
,. divine," and yet not only consistent, hut connected, 
with clisonler, suffering, and sin. 


II hllagine a nUlllher uf incipient planets, in the 
process of hirth, shot up from sUll-volcanue:-;, and 
whirling off into space, further and further away frOll1 
the centre of heat and light, proud of their new 
independence and of their onward luotion, which indeed 
111ight semll a sort of free will. 
If the planets conquer the sun's attraction and go 
on, they will go on for eyer, receding into darkness and 
.cold and the unreachable, and the end of their "free 
will" will not be life. If the sun's attractiun conquers 
them at once, and they come back, there will be 


1 It is connected with "Ceres," and the Latin "cre-scere," 

, increase." It therefore originally meant ., make to grow," or 
,U beget," so that it ùoes not imply creation from nothing 
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practically no "frec will" and no hirth. 
o far, what a 
bewildering spectacle of seeming disorder and fruitle::;::; 
force! 'Vhat 'YisclOll1 can look on it and" see that it 
. I "? 
IS gOOl . 
But now, lct us suppose that, by nlutual attraction, 
the planets deflect one another's path so that their 
new lines of lllotion nlake an angle with the line of the 
;-;un':;; attraction. Btraightway, au altoget.her diffcrent 
lnotion begins for thelll. The attl'aetion of the parent 
sun combines with the iuitial nlotion of tllP child 
(deflected hy the social attraction of his planetary 
brothers) so that the latter, instead of becon1Ïng a 
fugitive in the infinite, is con yerted into a citizen of 
the finite, revoh'ing round the fa ther; \yho continues to 
give his offspring light and warmth, spending hinlself 
that th
 children nlay gain, and giving fronl the store 
of his lifc that his ('hildrcn Il1ay transn1Ït it to their 
children. 


In DOéS not such an illustration at lcast prepare us 
not to be surprised if we should find that, as in the 
solar parent, so in the planets an(l their childrcn, if theft' 
is any life at all, it i
 given un the condition thu
 
shadowed forth? That is to 
ay. in no one thing 

 L 
is there any life that does not pass to that one thing 
fronl another; and. for the purpo::,es of life, there must 
he a combination of motions, a confornlation of individual 
to COnl1110n or central action, of life to larger life, and. 
ultiluately, of will to will. 
Sonlething Inust giye of its life that anothcr may 
receive. There is to be no life saye through dcath, ill 
the vegetahle, the aniIllal, or the supcr-anÏIllal world. 
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The fallen leaves replenish the ('arth that feedt) the 
parent trec. The forest that is. dies for the forest that 
is to come. The vegetahle worlrl is abo the food of the 
animal world. In the latter, the multitude are the 
direct sustenance of the few: lmt all anÎInals alike, 
devouring or devoured, pass into the earth, that ne\' 
life nlay be sustained. In the yegetahle world, this 
ah.;orption into the eomnlon lif(' is autonuttic. In 
the aninlal world, it i
 involuntary; there is a will 
to escape from it, and it is a pain. 
But, in the higher animab, along with the desirè not 
to suffer and not to die, there appears, not only 
an individual \\-illingness to suffer for the tribe, but 
abu a parental willingne;;::; to endure Huffering and 

onletinles death for their offspring, a desire so 
irresistiblc, and sometinles so apparently mechanical 
and indiscrinlinating, that Wl' ('all it instinct. This, 
in the hunlan world, appear
 as an affection, strong 
indeed, but capable of being resisted, and therefor(' not 
an instinct. _\mong beasts then' is (practically) no 
infanticide; but there is al
o nothing ellual to the 
patient and pernUtllellt love that bindH parents to 
children in the human fallÚly. So, along with the 
" unnatural" custom of destroying the weakly or 
superfluous young, there elnel'ges what we nlay call 
a "supernatural" affection for the young, even where 
they appear to be a drag on the fanÚly and OIl th(' 
trihc. 
Thus, there is dinlly shadowed furth the truth that 
alllnust, in SOlne sense, die fur others; that, the higher 
the life, the higher nlust lJe the willingness to dic. in 
those who would obey the ccntral Purpose, Plan, or 
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Logos, of things; and that, in the noblest of the 
"children's children," there will be none luore like 
the Father than that Child who best recogni::;e
 
that it is the law of His existence to give His lift' 
for the world: "All things were made through thc 
Logos, the Law of self-sacrifice, and without that Logo:, 
was not anything made. That which hath been luade 
in t.hat Logos was life." 
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THE COXCEPTIOX OF GOD 


1 Hon' to aTojrl fI Ii'rOll!l concepti07
 of 
God 



 1 


\Y HEX using words about God we are not 
o much 
attelnpting to cLpfille God as to feel our way toward:-) 
cOlunlullion with HiIn. \Vhatpver we say of Hinl is 
tn
e only in 111ctaphor aud by way of "correspond- 
encp ": that i::; to 
ay, our words arc Hot the truth, hut 
they arc cOJ'respoJ/deat or P}'opoJ'tionrtl to the truth. l 


1 This thought will help to explain lllany religious phenomena. 
\Yhen the Buddha was addressing a lllultitude of diverse-speaking 
people, we are told that "each of the countless listeners thought 
that the sage was looking to,yards himself and was speaking to him 
in his own tongue, though the language used was )Iâjadhi." In 
the same way, Clement of Alexandria explains the "gift of 
tongues" (described briefly amI scarcely intelligibly in the Acts, 
lJUt perfectly intelligible as we fin(I it in 8t. Paul's Epi3tles): 
h There was one sound, but tho8e who understood it heard many 
languages." The mystic Blake. being asked how he cou d have 
had an interview with Virgil, since the latter would speak Latin, 
replied, "It might have been Latin when it left Virgil's lips; 
but it was English 'when it reached my ears." 
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To the blindnlau, sight nlay seem "a long fingel'.n 
The deaf nlay describe hearing as "an eye that can see 
round corners and through thin walls." Both arr 
wrong, as to facts; both right, so far as their notions 
" COlTl'SlIlHlfl " to facts. 
So it i
 between u:s and God. In ('olllparison with 
lIinl, Galilco was blind and Handel deaf. 'Ye shaH 
never, while we live, attain to the truth about IIim. 
'Ye lnay attain to sOlncthing that" corresponds" to the 
truth. 



 3 


linl ess viyified by faith, even true ,vords about God 
produce the effect of falsehood. Even whell thus 
viyifie<l, all wordR about God partakr of the natur of 
fabehoods or half-truths. 


" God is Love," for eXaInphì-what can be truer 
than that 
 í et what a falsehood for a nlall wrapped 
up in hÎIll
elf, or incapable of pure love! And even 
for the best of us-owing to our poor, low interpretation 
of it-how pnrtially nnd inlperfecHy true! 


II í et (In tlw steps of these half-truths, or half- 
falsehoods, 'Ye trust we bhall ascend by degrees toward:s 
the truth a
 it is. Now, therefore, ,,'e proceed to 

ollsider the hest con
cption of God. 
'Yhat are to be called Iii,..; ;-;uprenlC attributes? SOllle 
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think, and 8ülue even venture to Ray, Oll1n 1,.; C lCll CC, 
omnipresence, and Olllnipotellce. 
This is the broad path that lcads to idol-worship: 
it conducts us straight to a non-ll1oral or po,.;:-:ihly 
immoral being that has nu c
ffi,âty with the Chl'istinn 
God. The first nleallS of avoiding falsp conceptions of 
God is to, believe in the suprenlacy of the 1110ral faculties 
over the physical faculties in Ulan. 


2 .ill illll..,trcttioll {rolJ'" FOllr Di7Jzensio71s 1 



 1 


'Ye live in a world of three dimensions and find 
it hard to conccive of a world of four. But let 
us begin by inlagining a world of (practically) two 
dÏ1nensions, in which all the illhahitants are thin 
Triangles, Squares, Pentagons, and other plane figures, 
so restricted in sight and motion that they cannot look 
out of, or rise or fall out of, their thin, flat universe. 
In :::mch a Flatland, nothing would be visible but lines. 



 2 


X ext, imagine a living Solid, looking down frOll1 a 
height on such a Flatland, and on the superficial figures 
-s<l uare , triangular, or otherwise-that constitute the 
honlCS of a city of Flatlanders and thc hot1ies of the 
citizens. 


1 The author worked out the following conception in a little 
book called" Flatland," published in 188-1. 
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lIe will see everything that is going ou within every 
house and every Flatland Lody. The pulses, the 
throbbing of the heart, the changes in the brain that 
accompany the processes of thought-all will lie open 
to hi
 view. lIe will be to thelll "\yhat ::;onle of thenl, 
!!crhap
, lllight he disposed to ('all the Eye of God. 
Yet he would not he a Gorl. Hc would be siInply a 
solid being luoking at flat l)cing
, a creature uf three 
diInensions contClnplating creaturcs of two. 



 3 


Kow suppose the surface of Flatland, though Îln- 
pcnetrahle to Flatlandel's, to 1 Ie of the nature of a 
watery superficies, penetrable hy beings of thrce dimen- 
sions like ourselves; and iInaginc our Solid (which we 
will call a Globe) descending Yerti<:aIIy iuto a :Flatland 
chamber. It would be as when a ball slowly falls 
straiO'ht down OIl the 
urface of :::;till water and 
ink:-; 
o 
1,clow it. 
'Yhen the Globe touches the surface of Flatland ht. 
will break the surface with a sl113Il circle scarcely bigger 
than a point. "\Vhen he sinks lower, h(' will break it 
with a larger circle. Thc circle will increase till the 
Globe is plunged up to his n1Îdclle. Then it wi}] 
dÜninish till he sinks helow the Rurface. Then it wi}] 
vanish. 


S 4 


l\Ieantinle what will the Flatlander ::;ee? A 
olid he 
eannot sec. But he call 
ee the line of section nlade by 
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the t'olid as it cuts the plane of Flatland; and this line 
will represent to hinl a Inysterious Being that has first 
l'ntered his rOOln (although doors and windows were 
closed), has then expandcd, then dinlÎnished, then 
Yani
hed. 
Probably enough, he will call it .L\ngel, Ghost, God, 
or Denlon. But it will be siInply a conlnlon solid 
crcature lnanifesting itsclf to flat creatures, a being of 
three diInensions nlanifestillg it:5elf to beings of two. 



 5 


Now try to conceive the existence of a world of one 
nlore dimension than ours, containing what we may call 
" four-dimensional" or "super-solid" inhabitants. 
Speaking popularly, there would be a proportion, 
yiz. :- As three dimensions arc to two, so four would 
llc to three. TVhat 'U'(' (( r(! to Flatlandcrs, that tl
p 
" Supe}'-solids" 'w01dcl br to 'Us. 



 6 


A " Super-solid," then, would :5ee what is inside our 
hOlnes and our bodies. Taking llot(' of the workings 
of our brains, hc might consequently anticipatf' our 
thoughts. He could manifest himself to us in our 
closed chambcrs, entering, increasing, din1Ínishing, 
vanishing, at will. ] [e could sec and pcnetrate to tIlt' 
ccntre of our globe. Nowhen', in earth or heavcn 
or hcneath the earth, could we flee fronl his presence. 
lIe, then, would be to us what sonle among us might 
he disposed to call the All-seeing and Oll1niprescnt God. 
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But no ChriRtian ought to be able-it is perhaps too 
Inuch to say" is able "-to give the nanle of God t.o a 
Super-solid, who Inay perhaps he a wholly despicablE:' 
creature, an escaped convict fronl the four-dimensional 
land. 
The followers of Christ ought to feel that a good 
Flatlandcr is more like God than a had Super-solid, and 
that thcre is nothing essentially divine in being able to 
see the centres of all the 
tars in all the solar systelll:-) 
like dots on a sheet of paper. 



 8 


Thi:-- illustration frOln four dinlensions, suggesting 
ot.her illustrations derivable from mathelnatics, Inay 
serve a double purpose in our prcsent investigation. 
On the une hand it 111ay lead us to vaster views of 
possihle circumstances and existences; on the other 
hand it nlay teach us that the conception of such po:-;- 
sihilities cannot, lJY any dirpct path, bring us closer to 
God. l\tlathenlatics nlay help u
 to measure and weigh 
the planets, to ùiscovf'r the luaterials of which they arc 
('Olnposed, to extract light and wannth frOlll the motion 
of water and to dOlninate the 111aterial universe; but eVE:'n 
if Ly these nlcans wc could nloHnt up to ::\Iars or hold 
eonversc with the inhahitants of .T upiter or Saturn, w(' 
should be no ncarer to thc divine Thronc, exccpt so far 
as these new experiences nlÎght develop in us nlodesty, 
re
pect for facts, a deeper revcrcncc for orJer and 
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harnlony, and a nÜnd nlor(' open to new observations 
and to fresh inferences fronl old truths. 


:J The highest conception of God 



 1 


Visible and audible harmonies are good, but it is the 
belief of Christians that the invisible and inaudible 
harmony of n1Înd and soul is better. This harmony is 
represented to us by what we call moral goodness, and 
we assert the highest conception of God to be that of 
a 1110ral being. 


i Human morality may be classified under different 
titles, e.g. justice, temperance, courage, self-control, 
self-denial, affection. All these imply, at their best, 
some exercise of reason and of judgment. 'Vithout 
judgment, justice would be impossible, affection might 
he foolish indulgence: and so of the rest. 


ii Our Lord inculcates the doctrine of the Pentateuch, 
that we are to loye God "with," or rather" from," our 
"heart.," "soul," "n1Ïnd," and "strength." He seenlS 
to mean that the love of God is to be buih up ill 
man by physical action and habit, by the intellect, and 
by the animal life, as well as by the "heart." All 
the
e elements go to nlake what we call" character," 
that is to say, the impress that distinguishes one luan 
frOll1 another and nlen fronl beasts; and all these-so 
D 
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Christ's doctrine proclaillls-nulst cOlllbine to receIve 
that (livine stamp which is calleel "the inuLge of God" 
wherein lllan was created. 


HI Hence the Old Testament is truly said to conycy 
God's message about JIinlself "in many portiou::; :tIlll 
in many 111anners," speaking through nlen of action as 
well as men of words, through shepherds, soldiers, 
judges, kings, prophets, psahllists, ::;criLes, 111en aud 
women suffering and rejoicing in private homes. All 
these are ÎIllperfect, some arc what we should call bad. 
So, there are inlperfections and things bad anll good in 
the world: but through that, too, as through the Book, 
there come to us indirect messages about God whieh 
\Vc take in, we scarcely know ho\y. 
'Ye are taught, as it were, in an illogical t'ir/.lc. 
'Ve learn tù love the divine Order hy knowing 
it, and to know it by lqving it, and both to 
know and love it by living in it. .A...nd yet, without 
kno,vledge and love, to live in it is heyoncl / Illr 
power. 


iv The heart is the chief agent in lea/ling us to this 
knowle<lgf'. If a IHan set before hinlsdf the good of 
others and inthlnle hÏ1nself with eharity, says t.he 
Arll'ctncerneat of Learning, it will teaeh hinl 11lore than 
all thf' doctrine of I1wrality et"tn do. The vitalizing 
spark of love quickens the If'ast intellectual to the 
deepest facts and laws of InunHn nêt ture. Noone that 
is alive to these can 1)(' called, in any proper seu;;c of 
the term, "a fool." There is no persun or thing of 
which it Inay he Inore truly said than of God, as the 
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personification of the highest moral order, that to love 
IIim is "a libcral education." 



 2 


If all our faculties are needed to approxin1ate to 
God, and if all words are inadequate to (-1e
cribc or 
define God, a single word must be still less adequate. 
Yet a single word often penetrates the heart where 
groups of words remain on the surface. So, using 
single words and relnembering that we use thenl 
metaphorically, we may speak of God as Love, or a
 a 
Father. 



 3 


The figures of speech above-mentioned are but two 
-out of Inany. "\Ve might also describe God as a 
Shielf1, a Rock, a Friend, a ßlan of "\Var; or as Truth, 
Life, Breath, "\V orc1, Light, "\Varnlth, the Sun, IIeavel1, 
Earth, Air; or as Food, Bre::ul, \Yine, \Vater, Blood; 
or as JU:-3tice, 
Iercy, "\Visdom; or as 
oul, Jlind, 
Thought, Spirit; or as Peace, "\Var, harnlonious )Iotion, 
or perfect Rest. 
All these arc 111etaphor:-3, or, at heRt, inadequacies; 
but all contain truth and help us to"\vard higher truth 



 -1 

 


The reason why Christians prefer espeeially to call 
God "our Father in heaven" will be secn hereafter. 
But it must be said at once that they are taught not to 
rcgard that nml1e as suttieicnt. 


D2 
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1 "Thc Father" expresses 'wise, just, providcntial 
love in one who is vastly superior to those who arc the 
objects of that love. 


II But is there nothing divine, also, in tht' lovc of 
children for parents? 
Certainly there is. Then-howevcr paradoxical it may 
seenl-the c01nplete God, so to speak, is revealed to u
 
as including not only the attribute of paternal but 
also that of filial love. Such love as this is submissive,. 
patient, trustful, devoted. 


HI Accordingly-subordinating the notion of omnI- 
potence-Christians worship God not only as the Father 
but also as the Son, and this though they confess that 
the Son, incarnate upon earth,1 "leaTí/Cd obccl1.'cuce 
t hrou,Q:h the things that. IIp suffered.'
 



 The doctrine of the Spirit 



 1 


But not even the Father and the Son tog('ther suffice 
to complete our 1)('st conception of God. 


i Fathers we know, and son:,; we know: we need to 
add sOlnething a10ut which we canllot quite so readily 
say, "'V e arc fmuiliar with this :

we know all about it.'" 
1 Hebr. v. 8. 
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God is nut a nlan. TI nle::;s we bear this in mind we arc 
constantlv in danger of nlakin a a O'od in our imaO'e. 
J '--' 0 \:) \:) 


11 TIH> first of the .Johannine Epistles says "God is 
Love." This includes-beside parental, filial, and friendly 
relation::;-the relation of husband to wife, which in the 
Old Testament is regarded as illustrating the relation 
bptween Jehovah and Israel, and in the New Testament 
the relation hetweell Christ and the Church. It also 
includes the relation of wife to husband. 


111 But the word" relation" leads us to ask whether 
thcre is not something stiIllllore inclusiye and adapted to 
the vastness of the conception to which we are reaching 
forward-that of a Being the same yet not the same, 
standing in a fixec1l'clation to all that is, yet rhythmic- 
ally proportioned to the varying individuality of every 
.,ingl(' thing that changes in a changing universe. 


IV \Ve need some word to exprcss also that which 
creatcs universal order, dispensing life to all things 
capable of living; that whieh binds groups of things 
together with such a unity that each whole works like 
a body with many men1bers; that whic11 from lifeless 
letters creates living words, fronl words living sentences, 
frOlll sentences living representations of harnlonious 
thought; that which nlakes sounds grow into music, 
patche
 of colour into pictures, hlocks of stone into 
breathing forn1s, two or three into a family, families 
into a city, eities into a nation, nations into a church. 


. 
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" Law," " Order," "Harmony," suggest themselves ap 
fit. nanles. But none of these convey that notion of 
life (as well as order) which we desire to include. 


1 How could men express the life-giving principle of 
the Universe 
 Starting fronl their own physical life, 
they found the nlost obvious distinction between 
themselves and the non-animal world to be that they 
had, what stones and vegetables had not, anima, that 
ÍtI to say, "breath." ,: Breath" was the sign or token 
of the life of their body, or visible self. It was an 
easy, though illogical, step forward to 
ay, "The 
life of our body is the breath." The ncxt step was to 
rcpresent the life of the invisible self by the sanle 
word, namely "breath." This the Hebrews, Greeks, 
and ROlnan
 accordingly did. 'Ye do it too. Only. 
to distinguish the literal fronl tlle metaphorical 
"breath," we call the latter by a ,vord of Latiu 
derivation " 
pirit (spiritus)." 


ii People who act as one nlan are said to be ,. alli- 
nla ted " (
I nother word for "inspired," for 10th ,vorcl:-: 
contain the notion of "hreathing") "by one spirit." 
The" spirit" uf a departetllcader is 
aid to " animate" 
his followers. A" spirit" of nnltual understanding, 
fellow-fceling, and goodwill, is said to "1reathe" ill a 
united fanÜly. In a secondary sense, the nletaphor i::> 
apvlied, not only to persons, lmt ah;o to words and 
works. .A work of art, when it is felt to be truly 
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" original," that is to say, fresh from the divine o'rigin 
of harmonious life, is said to be "inspired," i.e. possessed 
with a "spirit." It is assulned that the "spirit" is 
one of beauty and order. 


III This conception of the creative life-giving Power 
as a Spirit is found in thE' very beginning of the Old 
Testament where the earth is described as at first 
without fornl and void
 and the bpirit of God as 
" brooding upon tlH' face of the waters." Adopted by 
.T e
us, eillphasized hy St. Paul, and developed by 
the Fourth Gospel, it is accepted by us as conveying 
the third aspect, or character, in which we worship 
Go (1. 


IV" The Spirit" expresses for us the relationship of 
tIlt' Father to men, of the Son to nlen, of the Father to 
the SOIl, and of thE' Son to the Father. Hence- 
speaking, of course, in a figure-we du not describe the 
Spirit as ,. begotten" by the Father, but prefer to 
regard it as "coIning forth," or as "proceeding," fronl 
the Father and the Son. The Spirit of Love does, as a 
fact, ,. come forth" to our hearh; as a result of our 
rceognition of the true relation between the Father and 
the Son. "COIning forth" SE'ems also to express the 
idea of that relationship of unity and harmony, which 
We' realize in nlen when we speak of their lJeing 
"ill=-,pired by one spirit," or of a spirit "passing from a 
leader to his followers," or of nlcn " acting in one spirit." 
"\Y c do not know demonstratively whence the Spirit 
conles, or whither it goes; but conceiving it as being in 
ever vita.lizing nlotioll, and having regard to our own 
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experience of its con1Îng to us, we speak of it as thus 
" proceeding." 


v The" Holy Spirit," in thc New Testament, is 
habitually associateù with the word::; "fellowship" or 
" conlnlunion." This agrees with thc conception of it 
as representing a relationship, and as "proceeding" 
fronl whatever originates the Ielationsbip. A" spirit," 
in itself, nlay Inean a Rolitary Being. But the lIoly 
Spirit that we worship is nevcr to be regarded as alone, 
but always as uniting n10re than one in one, and a
 
creating rest out of nlotion, or, In other words, peacp 
out of ., proceeding." 


!) The doctrille of the Trinity 



 1 


The Latin word for "a character" is persolw. To 
" Îlup('rsonate" IIanllet is to act the "character" of 
Hanllet. Frolll this ,,,orcl the English language ha
 
derived the nanlC of "person," applied to the tIuet' 
" characters" of the One God. Technical theologians 
spcak of worshipping the One God in Three Person", the 
Trinity in the Unity, or the Unity in the Trinity. 



 
 


It is easy to conceive of the Father anù the Son as 
being" persons" in the onlinary sense, ah
olut('ly unitetl 
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in a unity of will. I t is le5s ca sy to cOllceive of the 
Spìrit as heing in any sense a " per
on." 



 3 


This will always renlaIn a nlystery, and it is not 
unnatural that many, who chafe at mystery, reject the 
doctrine of the Trinitv. 
J 
They urge (i) that such a doctrine has existed in 
other religions; (ii) that it suggests to the ordinary 
111ind something not moral or spiritual hut of the nature 
of an arithlnetical puzzle; (iii) that it has tended 
rather to controversy than to edification; (iv) that 
it is worse than mysterious lJerause it is provokingly 
self-contradictory; (v) that there is no Dufficient 
evidence that it was a part of the earlipst Christian 
bclief. 


But the fact that it has existed in other religions 
may point to it
 being an integral part of natural 
religion. 


11 If it has been too often treated non-ll1orally, so 
ha
 the doctrine of the Holy Communion. But both 
nlay have a nloral bearing. This may he only one more 
reason for taking special care to treat 10th doctrine
 
lllorally. 


III The saIne answer applies to the controver
ia,] 
perversions of this doctrine. People have been burned 
for heterodox vicws of the Trinity. So they haye for 
heterodox views of the Holy Conlnlunion. But it (loes 


. 
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not follow that we should dispense with either: 
Corrupt in nptÙni pessima. 


IV The Athanasian Creed certainly does not do 
justice to the doctrine of the Trinity and ought not to 
1)(' taken as adequately representing" it. But thc 
recognition of God as Father, Ron, and Holy Spirit, if 
studierl in the N PW Testament-where the words 
.." " d ' b " 1 . 
" trinIty, "person, an 'su stance co not occur In 
cOIuwction with it-will not be found self-contradictory 
in any provocative sense. To say that "we are 
in Christ and Christ in us," is, literally speaking, 
self-contradictory, but not provocative. Regarded 
spiritually it is not even self-contradictory. So it 
nlay lIe found with the doctrine of th0 Trinity when 
fairly studied. 


v If Christ assunwd thi
 doctrinp in SOlllC' fornI, 
as seem,.; probable, and if St. Paul's Epistles and the 
Fourth Gospel teach it, that-for thusC' who understand 
what "evidence" nleans in the region we are now 
tra versing-is strong" evidence" in its favour. 
For we are not now speaking of occurrences and 
historical facts, but of the best thoughts and the best 
eX']J'}'pssions, {'()nceTnhl[J tbe 'wlkJì()u:able and 
ne.xpres. 
sible nature of Uod. "\Ye should justify our deferring 
to an artistic genius a10ut a Iuatter of art, "because 
of his insight." So, about n13tters of religion, we ought 
to defer to those who have corresponding" insight" in 
the region of spiritual thought. 
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","lnd on the other siùe, recurring to our old argunlent 
frOlu experience of that which" works," we nlay fairly 
claÌIn that the doctrine of the all-peryading Spirit does 
perceptibly enlarge tand purify our conceptions both of 
God and Ulan. 


Jesus called the Spirit man':-j Paraclete, that is to 
say, The pJ'iend iJ
 need. He also ÎInplied that this 
Friend 'was His representative, II is 
econd self. As soon 
as we take this in, and understand that it is the Spirit 
of Love and Self-sacrifice, all doctrinr about the Spirit 
is raised above the rrgion of nletaphysical rontroyersy, 
at the ::::ame tinle broadening our intellectual vic\\? of 
spiritual things. 
" \Yhen we do what i:-; lllorally right, we are in the 
Spirit; whcn we do what is wrong, we are outside the 
S)Jirit "-such a doctrine as this i
 not nlCtaphysical but 
nloral. " \Ye ar(' in the Spirit, the Spirit in us; the 
Spirit reveals the Father to u
 aIlcl carries up our 
prayers to the Father. Yet the Father ið in UI-> too, and 
we in the Fathcr: "-how achlliraLly calculated is sucl
 
language as this to heat down our ol)stinate lnaterialistic 
prejudice that God is a God of places and tinles! And 
do<.':-: it not also suggest that our own natures, being in 
this luysterious relation to the clivinr na.ture, nlaY 
partake of sinlÎlal' nlYRtcry ? 1 


1 Compare what was said above (Chap. i. 3) about the human 
will revealed as (1) "I act," (2) "I think." (3) ., I am," i.e. 
(1) Power, (2) Thought (Logos), (3) Unity (of the many faculties in 
the one person). 
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II 1-\gain, the notion that thi::; all-pervading Sr irit , 
whom we hardly know whether to rall lnale or female or 
neither, and as to the nature of whose personality we 
have so vague and dinl a conjecture, does neverthelesf' 
synlpathize with llS (" groan," as the Apo
tle says, with 
our groanings on earth) and yet is all the while with the 
Father ahove in heaven-does not this give to our 
conception of God a quasi-pantheistic tinge that i
 not 
really pantheistic but only spiritual, pernlCating an 
visible nature, and nlaking aU the world of sense around 
us hear \vitness to a hannony that is beyond t.he rcach 
of sense ? 


III " But," it nlay be urged, " are not the Father and 
the Son both 
pirits, so that there would seem to bc 
no need of a third Spirit? Or are we. to say thcre art.' 
three Spirits? " 
The all:-;wer is, that the Father and the Son, ,dlen 
regarded as 
pirits, lose that special aspect of personality 
which we should desire to preserve for those HaIneS, a
 
conlpared with the special aspect of quasi-inlpersonaJity 
ÍInplicc1 in the Spirit. 'Ye are to think of the Father 
and the Son anthropomorphically, as united in, or 
related to, one another, in virtue of a Spirit of 
divine Order (of which the highest anthroponlorphie 
expression is Love). 'Ye are to think of the 
pirit 
non-anthropomorphically, as all-present, all-including, 
all-immanent, all-moving, all-inspiring, all-vitalizing, 
quasi-inlpersonal-the spiritual air in which all thinp's 
live and nlove and have their being. 1 


1 The Athanasian Creed declares that the Father and the ROll and 
the Hpirit are f1ach "t;od" :lnrl "Lorel," :llHl vet there are ., not 
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Some apologists for this doctrine lay stress on natural 
analogies, as, for exanlplc, on the triply cOlnposite 
nature of a ray of light and of a musical chord. 


i Both arc certainly suggestive, and the latter all 
the nlore because musical harIllonyappears to have been 
unknown to Greece and Rome, a gift of God to 
Christian nations. The aneient music, like that of 
birds, nlay haye been inexpressibly 11lclodious; but, 
when compared "ith the new music, it seems relatively 
illconlpletc. 


11 But all such illustrations, when derived fronl 
details selected by 'Us, are open to objections dra"9n from 
th,tai]::; selected by úthers. 
For example, the heterodux nlight urge that the triple 
harmony of the first, third, and fifth, is not so full and 
:-;atisfying as the quadruple harnlollY fonned by adding 
thc first note of the octave above. To this, again, till' 
ol'thodox might rejoin that this additional note is itself 
a part of a new superior Trinity, and that this encroach- 


three Gods" or "three Lords," but one God and one Lord. "\Vhy 
does it not go on to say that the three Persons are each" Spirit 
" 
The author ought to have done so, consistently; but perhaps be felt 
that to call the Father or tbe Son by the name "
pirit" would be 
to de-personify thew. The fourth Gospel teaches us that" God is a 
Rpirit," but not that the Father i
 a ::::;pirit (2 Cor. iii., 17, ., the 
Lord is the Spirit," is of doubtful interpretation). It is rerhaps on 
this account that the Athanasian Creed confines it:oclf to denying 
that there are" three Holy :-;pirits," and does not as:;ert that each 
Person is " Spirit." 


. 
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lIwnt of the lower scale on the higher indicates that our 
idea of the Trinity is to be perpetually rising. But is 
not all this too thin and fanciful for so serious a 
sulJject ? 


111 The really iInportant arguments for the doctrine 
of the 
pirit are, first, that it is Îlllplied by Christ and 
taught by St. Paul's Epistles and the Fourth Gospel; 
secondly, that it prcpares the way for higher and higher 
conceptions of God and is especially adapted to the 
Rpiritual needs of a scientific age. 



 6 


Another way of looking at the doctrine of thc Trinity 
js suggested by the following considerations. 


1 The Universe ma.y be described, relatively to ea
h 
one of us, as consisting of two parts, nanlely the" I " 
and the "not-I." The" T," 01' human mind, i;:; the 
"subject," contenlplating the "not-I," whieh is th0 
"object." 'Yhen the "I" so contemplates the" not- 
I" that its perceptions are conformed to a cert.ain 
hannonious order, we are in the habit of saying that 
it has attained "the truth." 
This result we l11ay describe in various metaphors: 
(1) the mind, bcing wcdded to the external universe, 
lJrings forth truth: or (2) the nlÎnd is wedded to the 
universe i:ï.l the tenlple of truth: or (3) the magnet of 
truth unites the Inind and the universe: and many 
.othcrs. 
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ii Now, when we apply this analogy tu the divine 
)Iind, we cannot conceive of that as contemplating or 
knowing frOin (t distance. It at once knolL's and 
permeates. !lJlowing and bciJlg are therefore united in 
the divine 
Iind, i.e. in God. Now knolcing-as bcing 
Rn act, or offspring, of the divine )Iind-may he ('aIled 
the Logos, or Reason, or ,y ord, 01' Son, of God. Again, 
being-that is to say, the breath, 01' life, of the divine 
)Iind-may be called the Spirit of God. Hence we 
nlay say that the 
on and the Spirit are united in God 
the Originator 01' l,"ather. 


III To different people different aspects of truth 
conlnlend themselves: but to Inost believers the world 
of affection will seClll to afford better analogié
 than the 
world of llletaphysics for the illustration of the best 
conception of the divine nature. 
The one e:s
ential point is to relnember that all 
lllctaphors about God are but nletaphors. It is also 
desirahle to select such llletaphors as helong to the world 
of our natural and homely experience, so that they may 
he continually tested, revi::;ed, and adapted to our growth 
by growing with 301] of us. 



CHAPTER III 


AXIO:\IS A
D CAUTIOXS 


1 A.xio771's 


BEFORE dcscribing the evidence on which Christian 
faith is based, it will he well tu state some of its morf' 
inlportant axio111s. 



 1 


The things that are seen are telnporal, i.e. not real 
in the highest sense; the things that are not seen are 
eternal, i.e. divinely real. 
Hence we use the' word "real," or "ubjective," In 
two senses, one nlaterial, the other spiritual 


i 
Iaterially, we call things" ohjective" when they 
inlpress the senses sinÜlarly in similar eircu111stances. 


ii Spiritually, we attribute reality or objectiveness 
to those thoughts, ideas, or visions, which comnlend 
thenlselves to the Rpiritual sense of the' best ann. P1U('st, 
and ultÜnately, through them, to thc eonscience of others. 
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with the result of furthering men's moral and general 
development. 


III The vision of God seen by Isaiah was" real," and 
the vision of Jesus seen by St. Paul was " real" ; but we 
know that the latter (and we have every reason to 
believe that the former) was not seen, and could not 
have been seen, by unsympathetic bystanders. Neither 
vision, therefore, was material1y "real," but only 
spiritually. 



 2 


There is such a thing as evil, and it is to be regarded 
as springing from an "adversary," or from man under 
the influence of an " adversary," not from God. 



 3 


There is such a thing as forgiveness of sins, and it is 
a moral and spiritual act. It implies, in the forgiver, 
a voluntary bearing of a spiritual burden, a spiritual 
sacrifice; in the forgiven, faith. 



 4 


Taking love, fatherhood, forgiveness, and justice, 8t 
their hest, as discernible in men, we say that God's love 
and fatherhood are like human love and fatherhood, 
God's forgiveness like human forgiveness, God's justice 
like human justice. 


E 
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If we denied this, there would Le no revelation for us 
in the words" God is love," " God is our Father." 'Ve 
should be in the position of the philosopher who said 
that" God is no more represented by our conception of 
Him than the dog-star by a dog." 



 5 
t) 


We cannot know God without loving Him. 
Eternal life is "knowing God," i.e. "being In 
spiritual communion with God "-not knowing IIim 
merely intellectually or metaphysically, but with all 
our being. In the Fourth Gospel " know" is often used 
where the modern equivalent would bc "recognize with 
the whole of our nature" or "fee1." 


1 If God is independcnt of place and time, the 
highest comlnunion with Him and knowledge of Hinl 
would appear to be sinlilarly independent; and we ar(' 
to regard "eternal life" as ultimately independent of 
existence in place and tinle. 


ii Hence there is no spiritual inconsistency in the 
literally self-contradictory expressions of the New Testa- 
mcnt that we are" in Christ," yet Christ" in us" ; that 
we are" in the Spirit," yet the Spirit ,. in us." 
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2 Calttions 



 1 


Christians make needless difficulties by professing to 
l.JwW in prov"Înces where knowledge is impossible. 


1 How, for example, can we "know" that we did 
not pre-exist before our present existence?l If the Son 
of God thus pre-existed, why not the inferior children 
of God ? 


II How do we " know" that irrational animals may 
not have (as Bishop Butler believed them to have) a 
future existence? Is there much more difficulty in 
conceiving some future existence for a faithful dog than 
.for a born idiot, or a still-born child; or a babe whose 
life i(measured by minutes? 


III Does not analogy lead us to believe that, as In 
the visible, so in the invisible world, evolution goes on 
., throughout the ages of ages"? 


1 The question of Christ's disciples (John ix. 2), ""Tho did sin, 
t!tis man or his parents, that he should be born blind 1" certainly 
assumes their belief in the pOðsibility of sin in the womb or before 
birth. Christ's 'answer does not rebuke the assumption. 


. 


E 2 
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 2 


The argument against the doctrine of pre-existence, 
as applied to men, is, that it does not" work" ; it tends 
to destroy personal responsibility. 
But so, at first sight, does the doctrine, or law, of 
heredity. Yet heredity is a fact. l\Iay not a series of 
pre-existences be an analogous fact? -'-\ time nlay come 
when belief in heredity will have, in all minds, that 
strong restraining moral tendency which it already has 
in the more enlightened and thoughtful. l\1ay it not 
be the same with belief in some kind of metcnlpsychosis ? 
However, we are not urging metempsychosis as a 
doctrine, but only recommending Christians to keep 
their minds open on such points. 



 3 


Again, we do not" know" whether we have any 
separable existences such as we call soul and spirit. 
Nor do we "know" the nature of the' 1.' As for 
attempting to prove that the' I ' exists, such attempts- 
in these days-are childish. In" Cogito, ergo sum," the 
" Cogito" assumes the" ego," and cannot be translated 
into English without revealing that assumption. Yet 
in assuming the" ego" we assume its existence-the 
very thing to be proved. 


i The" I" may have an existence that has different 
"aspects," or different "tendencies "-we speak in a 
figure-of which one may be soul, and the other, spirit. 
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Or the "I" may be a succession of shocks, or a 
continuous thrill. It may be like the rippJe of a 
stream, or the melody from a lyre. 


11 _\.ll this is nothing to us. The one thing needful 
to believe, is that the " I " is "known by God," that is 
to say, recognized in the circle of God's family, and 
brought into eternal relationship with them. This we 
cannot "know," but we can nlost devoutly and 
confidently ùeliel'c. 



 4 


If we do not "know" whether we have an entity 
called a spirit, still less do we " know" where it is. 
Supposing it to be capable of being limited to 
locality, the spirit might lodge in the "Thole of our 
body; or in any part; or in a point, say, seven inches 
above our heads; or below our feet; or in the nloon, or 
in baturn. Of all this we "know" nothing. Some of 
us nlay feel that it is hardly possible, or at present 
desirable, to know anything. 



 5 


Yet, if a theory is to be sugges ted, we might suggest 
that the hunlan spirit may be of the nature of active 
thought, such as is implied in the term Logos. 


i Â::; thoughts al'e real, when they are in the world 
of true ideas, or in " that which is," so are spirits, when 
they are in God. 
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11 The spirit-world may be a world, or sea, of Rpirit- 
waves, in which nothing affects one spirit that does not 
affect aU the rest. This fluent spiritual region nUl.y 
have its laws of forces, of conservation of energy, of 
action and reaction, and of gravitation. Every phe- 
nomenon in the material world may be simultaneous 
with, influenced by, and influencing, some corresponding 
reality in the spiritual world.. 



 6 


As regards the details of future existence, personal 
identity, and mutual recognition in the life to come, we 
are content to trust much, while" knowing" nothing. 


1 What constitutes the "individuality H or person- 
ality of a dead friend relatively to us ? By what means 
do we keep him in our hearts? 'Ve can give but a 
very rough and disjointed account of the process :-a 
number of mental photographs and phonographs which 
we took of him now and then in occasional flashes of in- 
sight while he lived; a word here, a deed there, some- 
times only a glance or gesture, the " I act" giving us a 
glimpse of the" I think," and the" I think" gradually 
impressing upon us the stamp of the "I am," that is, 
the character, person, or personal identity: then, after 
death, a mysterious hand seems to reach forth from 
beyond the grave to complete the picture, effacing what 
is petty and superfluous and deepening the el:5sential 
lines: and thus, the final result, what Shakespeare calls 
"the idea" of the dead, creeping into "our study 
of imagination." 
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ii But if such a result can be achieved by human 
mind:::;, is it difficult to conceive of a similar but vaster 
process constantly going on in the l\'Iind of the All- 
knowing and All-loving, so that the character or person- 
ality of each of the blessed dead is automatically en- 
graved in perfect truth upon the living Home of the 
spirits of all flesh? Thus, what we call the "idea," or 
"idealized conception," of the departed, may be the real 
person, the man as he lives eternally in God. And as, 
in our own hearts, during moments of special insight 
and peace, thought seems to harmonize with thought, 
working to some creative end, so may it be hetween 
spirit and spirit in the ages of ages to come. The 
communion of saints may be like a communion of 
personified thoughts. 


HI To some, all this may appear but a sorry 
sub
titute for the friend of flesh and blood whose hand 
can be pressed, and whose thoughts taken in frOll1 
the face by a single glance of intuition. " Ideas," 
they nlay say with George Eliot, "are often poor 
ghosts. " 
They were so, till the Image, or ldeal, or Idea, of 
man, having first taken flesh, and then passed through 
death, sent to us that second Idea, which He called His 
second self, or " The Friend in need." Since that time, 
the "ideas" or "ideals" of the departed ought not to 
appear "poor ghosts" to Christians. However, if they 
do so appear, let such objectors cling to their old faith in 
flesh and blood recognition hereafter-provided that the 
effort does not impair their faith in recognition itself. 
The essential point is to believe that the recognition wilJ 
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be real, and as much beyond our hopes as the ways of 
God are above the ways of nlCn. 



 7 


Once nlore, when we are confronted by the rise and 
fall of nations, the extermination of savage tribes, and 
all the mysterious problems presented by the awful 
influence of man on man for evil, besides taking comfort 
from considering that God's work is continued through 
"the ages of ages," may we not ask ourselves whether 
we have grasped the Ineaning of what we may call 
(paradoxically) national or social individuality? 


i A nation is a tree in which the individuals arc 
leaves. Every leaf has an individuality of its own, 
though stamped with the common character. And the 
sun and wind and rain, visiting each individual leaf, 
aecording to fixed laws, influence the tree through the 
leaf and the leaf through the tree and each leaf 
individually, with an individual adaptation to its 
structure, so that each lives a life of its own till each 
falls to the ground, absorbed into the earth, and then
e 
into the being of the whole tree, to issue forth again In 
new leafage. 


ii SOlnething of the kind may occur in nations; 
and so, in some sense at present ungrasped by us, St. 
Paul may be fight in saying "All Israel shall he 
saved. " 
The analogy IS, of course, not complete. The 
invisible influence uf a dead hero is indeed absorbed 
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into the life of his nation, with results patent to all in 
the increase of national vigour: and we speak of him as 
living in the hearts and memories of his countrymen. 
But there is this difference. In the tree, all leaves alike 
give their lives for the parent. In the nation, "many 
are called, but few are chosen." Common men die, but 
only those who have a touch of the heroic can 1 "lay 
down their lives" for the nation and" take them again" 
in the nation's heart. Nevertheless, weighing the 
similarities against the dissimilarities, we may well 
feel that we have still something to learn from the 
thought of the Vine of Israel, originated by the Hebrew 
Prophets, adopted by the Apostles, and, if we may 
trust the fourth Gospel, emphasized by our Lord 
Himself. 



 8 


Again, as to the final judgnlent, do we not sometimes 
bewilder ourselves by interpreting too narrowly and 
]iterally the figurative descriptions of it given in the 
Bible 1 


1 Judgment means mental or spiritual separation of 
good from evil. The ideal judgment is not that which 
is merely pronounced by an external judge, but that 
which passes into the heart of the judged, conlpclling 
the latter to see his evil, and to contrast it with the 
good in hiIn that might have been, and to pronounce 
his own condenlnation and punishment. 
1 John x. 18. 
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H .Llpplying this thought to our future life, ought 
we not to believe that our future judgment will be the 
just spiritual result of all our previous spiritual 
experiences 1 
As naturally and. inevitably as a picture grows fronl 
the artist's brush, even so may our life hereafter depend 
on the impressions we have left on the spiritua] world. 
If the spiritual world is the mind of God, and if God's 
children are in God, in His mind, is it hard to imagine 
how prayers to the Father in heaven, and kindnesses to 
His children on earth, may be the fore-ordained means 
by which the immortal picture is to be painted, so that 
the artist is to live in his work? The canvas is 
"reality" or "the divine Essence"; and none but the 
honest, truthful, and righteous can touch it. Those 
who are in contact with the canvas are painting a 
picture. Those who are not, are painting the air. 


HI If this be so, how clear and how awful becomes 
Christ's teaching about prayer! How idle to measure 
prayer by the page, or by the hour! How manifestly 
forcible becomes the force of trust or faith, and how 
manifest the deadness of what St. Paul calls "dead 
works" ! 



 9 


Christian faith regards the material world in all its 
stages as being gradually conformed by the Eternal 
'V ord of God to the Eternal 'Vill. Hence we are 
bound to a devout recognition of all truth of fact, 
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historical or pre-historical. Facts are revelations from 
God about the divine 'Vill and the processes of the 
divine "\V ord fulfilling that Will. \Vhoeyer misrepre- 
sen ts facts, misrepresents God. 


The human, the animal, the vegetable and the in- 
animate world, represent, though imperfectly, " thoughts 
of God." So far as they do this, they partake of 
the nature of eternal reality. 


ii 'Vhatever has life, says St. Paul, was "made 
subject," for a time, " to vanity," i.e. to corruption and 
death. But we dimly see, throughout the ages, a 
endeney towards higher and higher forms of life. In 
he resurrection of Christ perceiving this tendency more 
clearly revealed, we are helped to believe that the goal 
of eternal life, i.e. conlmunion with God and conformity 
to His 'ViTI, cannot but be ultimately reached. 


HI Regarded thus, Christianity may be called a 
"natural religion." N on-human nature shews a pre- 
paration for it; human nature testifies to it; Christ 
exhibits it; the Church is to fulfil it. 



 10 


Such a religion aB this does not bind us to an idle 
optimism. Christians are not asked to believe that the 
world is the best possible; nor that God's kingdonl is 
as yet come; nor that evil is explained, or to be 
explained, by calling it "good in the wrong place" ; 
nor that nlen were sent here to be, in the ordinary 
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sense of the term, happy; nor that the many will 
rapidly attain even that development which is attainable 
by them. 
On the contrary, we may believe that, as the good 
growB, so will the evil. "\Ve may expect, and perhaps 
at no distant time, "judgments" (or, to use the Greek 
term, crises) in which the conflict between Light and 
Darkness will be fought out, and Light may, for the 
time, appear to fail. 
Christians are bound to believe that the Light 
will ultinlately conquer; but this does not excuse them 
fro111 practically realizing that every human being is 
called on to contribute to the conquest. To fJ.uote our 
forefathers, our first thought nlay be " God mend all !" 
our second, " Yes, but we must help Hinl to nlend it." 



 11 


The last and not least needed caution is that, before 
attempting to mend God's world on a large scale in 
others, we nlust consider how far it needs mending, and 
what we have done to mend it, in ourselves. Great 
things are to be studied in the light of small things 
and the externall\Iacrocosm in the light of the internal 
l\licrocosm. 
Such a comparison may keep us from the extremes of 
complacency and despair. In our youth, some of us 
thought, perhaps, that we could do good and great 
things rapidly for mankind, and that the world was at 
our disposal, like Pistol's oyster, ready to he opened by 
our philanthropic sword: yet we gave little thought to 
our difficulty in 
 doing good and small things slowly 
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for our own disorderly and rebellious heart
. So, we 
were foolish optimists. Later on, we realized that thf' 
world was not so easi]y reformable, and that the great 
reformers were men out of our star, men who, to speak 
in hyperbole, had a gcnius for laying down their lives 
for mankind and taking them again; and then perhaps 
we became pessimists, intensely pessimistic about thc 
world, and moderately pessimistic about ourselves. 
But if from the first we had studied the 
Iacrocosm 
and the 
Iicrocosm together, we might have been saved 
from optimism and from pessimism about both. Thl' 
right course is to see the evil as very evil and the good 
as very good, and to foresee the very evil ultimately 
swallowcd up in the very good. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE EVOLUTION OF l\IAN 


1 N07
-hl{;n1,(-t1l JVntnre 



 1 


FOLLO\VIXG our piau of regarding Christianity as a 
religion of the Eternal \Y ord "through whom the ages 
were 111ade," we proceed to ask what l11ay be learned 
about it frOln the action of the ,V ord in the Evolution 
of the preparatory ages. 



 
 


'Ve begin by contemplating our world before it was 
the honle of life. The gradual formation of the planet, 
and its nlOyenlents in the solar systenl, suggest order, 

Olnetinles underlying, or resulting frolll, apparent dis- 
order; pow
r, beauty, harnlony, sonletinles broken by 
apparent, but ultinlately harnlonized, conflict; and 
Law universally obeyed without the possibility of 
disobedience. Inability to disobey leaves no room for 
will, and therefore none for nlorality. 


F 
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 3 


In the rise of vegetable life there enters a SUlwl'fir.ia] 
appearance of will, and of consequent conflict. The 
children of the vegetable world ljve, struggle for life 
with each other, and die. J\tlany perish, few RUl'yive. 
All die at last, and their òeath feeds thp life of their 
successors. But still we find the same univerfml in- 
ability to disobey, and consequently no morality or inl- 
nlorality: struggle everywhere, but nowhere in 1m ora I, 
simply non-moral. 



 4 

 


In the animal but non-hulnan world there anses a 
fiercer, though more restricted, struggle. 


i Domestic conflict ceases; Lut the conflict between 
races becOlnes, if we may so say, less non-nloral. Kot 
that it is immoral as yet. But a dark anticipation 
of immorality settles on the face of life. The aninlal 
world seems divided into the preying and the preyed-on. 
Nature, like a sportsman, gives the prey a chance- 
swiftness or cunning a;:; a means of escaping or evading 
ferocity and force: but ferocity and forre seenl to have 
the Lest of it. Pain and fear create an instinct of 
distrust. 
Among gregarious anilnah, a sense of encum- 
brance sOlnetimes causes the healthy to destroy the 
weak or wounded in t
eir own herd. Among the car- 
nivora, the lust of the d13.se, and the constant exercise 
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of the power of inflicting pain, occasionaUy indicate 
what in men we should call diabolical cruelty. SOlne 
creatures seenl to shed blood for the pleasure of shed- 
ding it; sonle few, to take a pleasure in torture. 


11 Yet there are glimpses of compensation. For 
the weak, the pain of dying is brief and unforeseen. 
The lion dies by inehes, condemned to mean and miser- 
able shifts for prolonging existence. 
And the joys of anÜnal life
 as a whole, seem to 
predOlninate over the pains. .At least, left to them- 
selves, wild creatures seldom or never destroy themselves. 
They appear to take a. pleasure in living. Their young 
leap and frolic in exuberance of life. The older find 
pleasure in food and sexual passion, and an interest in 
the care of the young. A power that hinds parents to 
offspring, and makes the former willing to undergo 
labour and peril in feeding and protecting the latter, 
introduces in aU creatures something that 
hadows 
forth self-sacrifice. In gregarious creatures one discerns 
the germ of public spirit. 



 
 

 3 


Thus, in animal nature, there seenl to be enlCrging 
two new opposite tendencies, one to morality, the other 
tu immorality; and these represent what appear to be 
increasing violations of the old Law of "inability to 
disobey." The young can disobey the warning call 
of the parents; the individual can disobey the 
promptings suggested by the interests of the herd. 
F 2 
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'Vith disobeying comes the power of J'cal obeying, 
which did not exist till disohedirnce entered the world. 
'The power to obey or disobey indicates s0111ething that 
approaches to will. 


i A
 in the vegeta.hle ,vorld, so in the aninlal, what 
we are disposed to call the" waste" of life, though not 
so manifest as before, appears stupendous. But now, 
more clearly, it is perceived that the "waste" was not 
"mere waste." The struggle and death of individuals 
contribute to the ilnprovement of the type. 


11 In SOlne aninlals (the beaver, the ant, the bee) 
and especially in birds, there appear complex actions, 
together with powers and luethods of re-arranging 
external things so as tu (and p('rhaps in ul'derr to) pro- 
duce definite results. Sonle of these powers and 
methods suggest forethought and reason, but reason of 
a mechanical kind, not generally adapted to varying 
circulnstances, so that it is called "instinct," not 
" reason." Yet it seems a kind of kindred precursor of 
reason. 


2 HMl'nan tlValu,re 



 1 


At last man appears on the battle-field, pre-historic 
man: inferior to most of the 1easts in bodily weapons, 
but endowed with a hand that gives him superior 
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powers of re-arranging external things; váth a voice 
capable of varied, articulate, and regular utterance; 
and with an instinct of adaptation of means to ends so 
versatile that it can no longer be called instinct. It 
accOlnpanies a development of brain unknown in the 
lower animals. It includes fore-thought, after-thought, 
and better-thought (i.e. second or third thoughts 
correcting, or completing, first or second thoughts). 
This we call "reason." 



 2 



Ian was from the first a fighting animal, often on 
the defensive. 'Vaging war (not always successfully) 
against animals superior to himself in strength, instinc- 
tive action, and narrow cunning, and inferior to himself 
only in the power of re-arranging materials and in that 
broader and more versatile cunning which was the be- 
ginning of reason, man was forced to bend and turn his 
mind to changing circumstances, and to the ways and 
tactics of the animals against which he fought. This 
developed his faculty of attention, widened his reason, 
and forced hÜn to cultivate his manual power of re- 
arrangement. 



 3 


Having fore-thought, nlan had before his mind the 
constant fear of being devoured by hi
 superiors in 
bodily strength, the carnivora. DweIling on their 
ferocity and their power of inflicting pain, he canle not 
only to fpaT then1, but, in a. way, to hate thenl. So, 
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"hate "-scarcely existent before among the lower 
animals-now crept into the world. But it was the 
hate of what was l'f'garded as " evil." 



 4 


Having fore-thought, lnunan parents were forced to 
feel a keener fear for their offspring, which renlainr(l 
helpless far longer than the young of inferior creatures. 
In almoRt all animals strong parCll tal affection was 
called forth wherever the young were hclplf'ss. But 
that was for the most part brief and of the nature uf an 
instinctive ohedience to law. Now, the. anÎJllal attrac- 
tion of parentage, greatly prolonged, intern1Îxed with 
durable fears and hopes, and inlpressed on the n1Ïnclby 
continuous acting and planning, began to assume the 
fornl of a permanent and reasonable affection, not with- 
out a touch of pity. So," love" CaIne into the worl(l 
Philologists are not yet fully agreed as to the causes 
of language. But if, as seems possible, one of the 
firRt impulses to it sprang from the relations between 
parents and young chilàren, it lnay be that the child, 
during that very period of prolonged helplessness when 
it seelned to be a drag on the falnily and thf' tribe, was 
in reality contributing (through its phonctic experinlellts 
adopted and adapted by the nlother 1 ) to that divine gift 


1 For example, in Greek, we learn from Aristophanes (Clouds 
1383) that an Athenian baby" asked for 'ma'lnman," if he wanted 
food. Now" mamme," in Greek, is used for a child's attempt to 
articulate" mother" ; but in Latin the word means" (the mother's) 
breast." What is here suggested is, that the child's cry for the 
breast, caught up and interpreted by the mother, was used by her so 
as to become the basis of a number of other root words :- p,á-H 
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of articulate speech which is one of the chief causes 
of the superiority of man over the nOl1-hunlan world. 
If that was so, we nlay well say with the Psahnist, 
"Out of thf' nlouth of babes and sucklings hast thou 
ordained strength." 



 5 


The necessities of self-defence, as well as the helpless- 
ness of the young; lllade mall frol11 the beginning a 
tribal animal; and the interests of the tribe led to a 
reasonable gregariousness, in tinle to be called" public 
. . " .." 
spIrIt or" patrlOtlsnl. 



 6 


:Jian found himself environed by external Powers, 
'50111e for the nlost part friendly, some variable-sun, 
clouds, frost, rain, snow, taking their own cuurses, bene- 
ficent or maleficent; and besides these, sonle hostile, 


(ma-ei) "he wants (me)," p.a-a--Tó.. (ma-s-tos) "the breast," p.a-a--T-e..JEL 
(ma-s-t-euei) "be is feeling after, or :seeking," p.a-T--Ýjr (ma-t-eer, 
Lat. ma-t-er) "mo-th-er." This is also the root of " meat" and of 
" mast" (the food of swine), and of a vast number of other words. 
It is not, of course, denied that the out-door life of men con- 
tributed largely to language, as is testified by such words as 
"cuckoo" and" crow." But it may be doubted whether the excite- 
ment of hunting and fighting was so good a linguistic school as the 
primæval nursery. dction stops talking; the repression of action 
:-;timulates it. And it is possible that, when the first babe-signals 
had passed into the stage of a vocabulary recognized by the tribe. 
there migbt spring up a tendency in the father, as well as the 
mother, to consult the little oracle as to the right "signal" for 
this or that, as the Lord God is said to bave brought the animals to 
Adam" to ::;ee what he would mIl them." 
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such as blasts, blights, plague-bringing breaths from the 
marshes, floods and fires, fierce whirlwinds, waterspouts. 
shakings of the earth, darkenings of the sun and nloon. 
Other Powers, sudden and unseen, like invisible 
beasts of prey, seemed SOlnetÎInes to leap or creep into 
man, tormenting and devouring hÜn: cramps, agues, 
palsies, and spasms. Or sometimes a Power made him 
not himself, ignorant of his family and felluw tribes- 
men, and no longer of service to them. 
These Powers he could not slay like wild beasts. 
But might he not circunlvent thenl a
 he circulnvented 
the beasts? Or else, might he not conciliate them af-. 
he conciliated strong men and chiefs? 
The night, bringing before the wakeful eye 
multitudes of moving lights unseen during the day, 
brought also before the visionary sense of the sleeper 
shapes of dreamland. Sometimes these took the senl- 
blances of the dead, who rose, as it seemed, to cOlnplain 
that their tribesmen had neglected them; and then, 
perhaps, plague followed, or defeat, or other disaster. 
It seemed, then, that a dead man, or part of him, 
might still live, and complain, and be a Power, and 
avenge himself. How was his complaint to be appeased 
and his vengeance to be averted? 



 7 


To answer these questions, there arose l\Iedicine-men, 
'Vizards, Pontiffs, Priests. The name varied, but the 
thing was the same. These, by drugs, charms, music, 
and dances, 01' sometimes by counsels of wisdonl, could 
drive out from the body the evil Powers, avert defeats, 
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plagues, and famincs; and, when the sun or nloon was 
darkened, it was their task sometimes to bring hack 
light again by their incantations. 
The art of these experts taugh t nlen how to 
conciliate sonle Powers and keep others friendly, by 
giving thenl nanles, to which they must needs respond 
when supplicated; and by satisfying thenl with accept- 
able sacrifices. Delivering their fello,v-tribesnlen fronl 
vague inlnlediate terrors, the jledicine- nlen or Priests 
rose to honour aud were encouraged to study and 
develop the Art of Religion. 
By dcgrees, the Powers were recognized as having 
possessions that must not be touched by the TriLe. 
The heasts offered to thenl in sacrifice; the house, or 
temple, where they received these offerings; the priests, 
who slew their victims and who were devoted to their 
service-all these were set apart for the Powers. In 
other words, they were " holy." 



 8 

 


.Judges had conle already before Priests. In each 
tribe, chiefs and elders hacllaid down rules for dividing 
the prey taken in hunting and such other things as the 
Tribe held in common. "That was thus "laid down" 
was "just" or "right" 1; what was "not laid down" 
wa:-; " unjust" or "wroug." 'Vhere" justice" reigned, 
the tribe tended to prosper; where there was" injustice," 


1 @EaP,ÓÇ and 8Ép,LÇ (" law," II right") originally meant "laid 
down." t:1{KYJ (" justice") originally meant "way," "usage," 
" custom." 
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t.here was disorder, and the tribe tended to fall to 
pieces and to perish. So," justice" was found to be 
dtl'Ong and canle to be loved and esteemed beautiful, 
and" injustice" was hated. 


i The rules that were" laid down" becalne "laws" ; 
and the collection of "laws" became" Law." 
" "\Yhat is laid down" is a very poor and inadequate 
BaIne. So were all name:s of invisible things, originally, 
heing mere metaphors borrowed from the visible world. 
Eu t if we ask, "laid down by whom?" and answer, 
" by the noblest spirit
 of the nation, by those who 
stood to the rest in the relation of gods," then we shall 
understand that" what is laid down" n1Ïght from the 
first include what was" laid down" by the spirit of the 
purest" justice," for example, the debt of hospitality to 
the stranger and the suppliant, so that the word n1Ïght 

oon receive the same noble associations that we our- 
selves now attach to the word" right," which originally 
meant simply" straight." 


II So, now, nlen had conle to such a point, that they 
recognised that they must not ahvays do what was best 
for thenlselves, but must have regard to what the 
Chiefs" laid down " (for this was" right ") and to what 
the Priests taught (for this was "holy"). The fonner 
was the will of the Tribe. the latter was the will of the 
Powers: but the fonner, too, was felt to be in accord 
with the general will of the Powers, although it did 
not enter so nHwh into detail as the latter. 
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lUan has now awakened to a knowledge that beasts 
have scarcely at all, the knowledge of a will that he 
regards as superior to his own. But he docs not always 
do this will. To do it is sonletinles painful. .A. voice 
within hinl says, "Do it"; but something else within 
hÜn whispers, "Do not du it," and pulls him back. 


1 He feels divided against himself in a strange 
internal discord, the sound of which comes back to hinl 
in echoes that seem to tell of a similar discord in th l' 
outer world. Some Powers are fighting for him, others 
against hinl. Some Powers seem, like himself, way- 
warrt and inconsistent. The Earth, liberal to the 
cattle, \vill give nlan little without sore labour on his 
part, and what it gives as the price of his toil, it 
dinlÏnishes or destroys with weeds; or the Air al)::5ails it 
with blasts and blights. 'Veeds and blights a.nd blastti 
were in existence before nlan awoke to the knowledge 
of good and evil; but he did not then regard thenl as 
curses, for he did not know what a curse nleant. Now 
he understands a curse because he is beginning to 
understand a blessing. 


11 But the blessing IS not yet apparent. . For the 
present, nlan's new knowledge of good and evil appears 
to have resulted in a "fall." He has been cast out of 
the Paradise of animal instinct and driven into a 
wildernesti of forethought and anxiety, attention and 
menlory, reflections and regrets, laborious inferences 
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and bewildering illusions; ever learning and never 

eenling to come to the knowledge of the truth. 


III The same Powers that exiled him have erected 
\\-ithin his soul some mysterious barrier 1Jetween hinl 
and his former region of cumparati,-cly restful innocence 
and ignorance. Like the flan1Îng swords of the Cherubim 
that flashed darkness on the eyes of Adam as he turned 
back to look his last on the gates of Eden, so, for man, 
as he emerges fronl t.he animal, Reason and Conscience 
seenl to senù forth a light that, while guiding hinl 
towards his future, obscures his past. As the youth 
cannot recal1 the experiences of the cradle, so neither 
can man his stage of irrational exiRtence. To return to 
his old Paradise he must be born again. 
That perhaps nlay happen, in another sen:::;e than he 
as yet dreams of. l'vIeantime, he has to tnrn hit) hack 
upon the innocent past and to press forward into a hard 
\Yorld where innocence is no longer possible. 



 10 


Contrasting nlan with what nlan came from, some 
lnay feel tempted to say, with ::\11'. Huxley, at this point 
-where hunlanity and morality emerge together-that 
Evolution is beginning to reverse its processes, that the 
:::;truggle for self seenlS giving place to the struggle 
for others, and that man will presently strive to "kick 
down the ladder" by which he nlounted from the non- 
moral world; and that" hunlan nature is the school of 
ethical virtue but non-human nature is the head- 
(luarters of the enenlY." 
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1 But, if nlan "kicks down the ladder," will it not 
be because there have been causes at work from the 
beginning to 'nlake him kick it down? And, if we 
personify those causes and nlake one cause or group of 
causes an "enemy," is it not consistent to go further 
and call another cause or group of causes a " friend" ? 
l\loreover, does it not savour of optinlisnl to say 
-at least, as yet, and in the rudinlentary stage at 
which we have arrived-that "hunlan nature is the 
school of ethical virtue"? On the other hand, since 
"non-hunlan nature" has caused-nlaterialists would 
say, "solely caused "-" the rise of ethical virtue," is it 
not pessÎlllistic to describe it as "the head-quarters of 
the enemy" ? 


11 It seenlS lllore scientific to say (as a working 
hypothesis) (1) that" the enemy" and "the friend" 
were at conflict from the beginning of cosnlic force, but 
only skirnlishing hitherto in non-hunlan nature, now 
settling down to a pitched battle in the nature of nlan; 
(2) that the tactics of the hypothetical" enenlY" 1 have 


1 On this difficult subject a friend writes: "Nor does the doctrine 
that Evil is pært of tlte Creator's 'muchinery for bringing about a 
higher good at all satisfy me. For our life, which is what you go 
by as well as I, Evil is not the servant or the material, but. the 
Adversary. I cannot help suspecting, at the back of my mind, that 
it will appear that Evil has been so used; but yet the doctrine is 
one which it is necessary to keep out of our consciousness." 
But I have nowhere said that evil is "part of tlte C
'eatol"s 
maclânel'Y." In such metaphors as those of the 
culptor and the 
marble, or the Overcomer of resistance, I have nowhere suggested 
that the 
culptor makes the superfluous marble, or the Overcomer 
the resistance. The phrase used here is ,. tactics" of an " enemy." 
My friend's dissent is really based on the fact that he cannot, in his 


. 
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been, so far, most nlarvelJously diverted, controlled. 
and subordinated t.o the plans and purposes of the 
hypothetical" friend." 


heart, admit the existence of an Adversary so far as to use the 
word "tactics." He takes the Adversary to be an enemy "of 
straw." I do not; at least, not at present. Hence, I am able to 
believe with all my heart that tbe Friend is defeating, by utilizing, 
the" tactics" of tbe " enemy." Tbe doctrine that ought to be kept 
at tbe "back of the mind " and " out of our consciousness," for thp 
present, appears to me to be that of the Omnipotence of God com- 
bined with the virtual denial of the existence of any Adversary. 
Neither my friend's doctrine nor mine ought to "satisfy" any 
Christian. Believing in a good God, and believing also that sin 
exists, we cannot possibly find any belief about the sum total of 
things" satisfactory." To be satisfied, we must wait. To do our 
work, we must not wait. And, for the purpose of working, the 
belief that is most reasonable, most in accordance with Christ'
 
teaching, and least unsatisfactory, is that Light is contending 
against Darkness in a real struggle, in which it is making darkness 
<t foil to itself and an aid to its own diffusion. 



CHAPTER II 


THE EVOLUTIO
 OF ISRAEL 


1 The story of Abrcthcun 



 1 


'VE have seen that, in the attempt to propitiate thc 
Powers, men turned to various objects sugg('sted hy 
their various experiences :-to the forces of non-human 
nature expressed in beasts, winds, air, fire, sun, nloon, 
earth, and sea; to shadows and visions of the departed; 
to stocks and stones, and other things that seemed to 
be above ulan-because superior to time, or supernatural 
in origin, or connected with great deeds of antiquity. 


i All these the several nations worshipped severally 
as gods, according to circumstances. For exanlple, the 
clear atmosphere and vast plains of the East favourcd 
the special worship of the heavenly bodies. 


11 To whatever they worshipped men inlputed a. 
will. So the worship of many Powers was the worship 
of many 'Vills. It followed that one 'Vill ulight l)f' 
better than another, and one Power might he in confli
t 


. 
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with another; and yet all, the 'worse as well as the 
better, even when at war with each other, were still to 
be worshipped. 


iii Besides worshipping the sun and 11100n, sonle 
were impressed with the general motion of the whole 
yaulted heaven, which seel11ed to be a "Primum 

lobile," or First Moving Power, to which all the 
heavenly bodies, even those with motions of their own, 
were always subordinate. 


IV Hence, perhap:5, in SO.l11e few thinkers, who had 
a genius for order, there sprang up the conception that 
there Il1USt be one underlying 'Vill and l\'Iind beneath 
all the actions and forces of the visible world. But the 
disorderl y facts of earth were too strong for this 
beautiful theory fronl heaven. The thinkers did not 
carry the nlultitudes with them. 



 2 


The worse the Powers, the more accessible they must 
he to bribes; and men were led to ask what bribe was 
likely to be most cogent. 'Vhat did the Power
 need? 
\Yere they angry and craving for vengeance? Or 
hungry and thirsty and in need of food and drink? In 
either case, the offering of living flesh and blood seemed 
the most efficacious; for hlood nleallt both the satisfac- 
tion of vengeance and also the sustenance of life. 
l\Ioreover, hy interchange of blood, men could make 
blood-friendships that could not he broken. For 
every reason, blood was the best sacrifice. The nlOSt. 
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costly blood was that of one's own offspring. Hence, 
when special propitiations were needed in calan1Îtous 
tinles, it became the custonl, in some nations, for a chief 
to offer up his child to the Powers. 



 3 


Leaving the religions of other nations-in all of 
which we recognise sonle truth as well as nluch corrup- 
tion-we turn to the story of Abraham, the a]]eged 
progenitor of the nation of Israel. 
Specialists nlust decide on the accuracy of its 
details regarded as history. Our part is to examine the 
moral and spiritual truth expressed by it. This, at 
least, profoundly affected the whole nation in later 
tinles. And we nlay add without presumption 
that it is difficult to believe that the character 
of Abraham was entirely evolved by a dramatic genius 
or sprang up automatically fronl the accretions of 
tradition. 


1 The Bible speaks of Abraham as having been the 
first to receive a " call" to go forth from his polytheistic 
kinsfolk, extricating himself from the disorder that 
attended th
 worship of the Powers, and following the 
one true God. 
Such a " call" n1Îght come through a hunlan agent; 
or through a vision; or through a voice, heard really 
only in the heart hut seen1Îngly in the ears; or through 
a thought impressing itself on the soul as the very 
will of God. 


G 
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11 Passing out of the religion of many 
Iasters, 
Abraham is said to have received t.he assurance that 
God was no l\faster, but One with whonl he was on 
termR of "grace "-a word iIuplying mutual affection: 
helpful, protective love on the one side, grateful love 
and devotion on the other. In this new atn10sphere uf 
" grace," he was assured that things 'would go well with 
him. This blessing was to be his, apparently, not for 
his sake merely hut also for the sake of others- 
for the sake of the Truth, which he, alone anlong nlCll 
around hÜn, appeared to have grasped. The Truth 
would not be allo.wed to perish but would be transn1Îtted 
to countless descenLlants, and this though he was at 
present childless. 
The 1neaning of the term "grace," and the 
es
ence of the revelation given to Abraham (and through 
Abraham to the world) are sunlnled up in the title given 
to hinl by the prophet Isaiah, who represents God as 
calling Abraham "nlY friend." So, too, the Epistle 
of St. James: "and he was called the friend of God." 


111 'Vhen the child of Promise had grown up, the 
" call" canle to Abrahanl again. He is said to have 
been "tempted," i.e. put to the test or trial. 'Ve ought 
to try to realize the circulllstances that made the 
" temptation" a natural one, when he heard the Voice 
summuning him to do for his Friend what the chiefs of 
his fathers had been willing to do for their Tyrants. 
He professed a loving allegiance to his God. 'Vhat 
were his professions worth? 'Vhat would he do to 
prove them? Let him sacrifice his son h,aac. 
Thus" tenlpted," Abraham determined that he nlust, 
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at any hazard, obey what seenled to be the suggestion 
of the Friend, and sacrifice his first-born, as other chiefs 
were wont to do. 


iy 'Vhen he was on the point of perpetrating the 
act, a "call" once nlore arrested him, revealing to 
him that morality was superior to religion, or rather 
that morality-when working in " grace "-was religion; 
and his eyes were opened to di
cern that, though the 
sacrifice of a ranl was pern1Ïssible, the sacrifice of a ::ion 
was not. 
Iore than this is not stated to have been 
revealed to him. 


v 'Yhen we read in the Fourth Gospel that .Jesus 
said, "Abraham rejoiced that he n1Îght see nlY day and he 
saw it and was glad," this does not inlply that Abraham 
foresaw the "day," in the sense of "date," when the 
historical .J esus of Nazareth was to be born in the reign 
of Herod, but that he foresaw the ideal of sacrifice. 
This is natural. Indeed, given the facts, this is 
inevitable. Dwelling as a youth an1Îd the tents of the 
offerers of hunlan sacrifice, was it not certain that such 
a one as Abrahanl, in whose heart there was uprising 
the faith in one righteous Judge of all the earth, would 
vex his soul with the thought of the unrighteous acts 
that he was constrained to witness under the authority 
of his father and his kinsmen? Reverence for 
parents and Tribe would lnake lÜm feel that there 
must be SOllle truth in the old religion. Righteous- 
ness would nlake him rebel against it. "Grace," in 
the fOl'nl of gratitude fronl nlen, would lllake hÎ1n say, 
"Even our first-horn we nUlst be ready to give to Hinl." 
G 2 
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"Grace," In the fornl of protective love fronl God, 
would make him add, "But the Righteous One cannot 
ask from us such a gift." 
Thus, "rejoicing" in the new religion of "grace,'" 
and in the expansive power of faith, he ,,'ould be borne 
forward to SOllle" day" when "the soul of goodness'" 
in this evil custonl would be revealed; dimly discern- 
ing in anticipation an ultimate and crowning revelation 
of the nleaning of the truth-which he realised in a very 
different sense from that of his kinsmen-that, as the 
tree needs gifts from its childrcn the leaves, and the 
earth from its aninlate and inaninlate children, so does 
the Giver of all need gifts fronl all. 



 4 


But it 11lay be urged that In this account of the 
evolution of Abraham's faith a serious difficulty has 
been evaded: "God IIírnself is said in Scripture to 
have tempted -,-tbrahalll and to have enjoineà the 
sacrifice of Isaac. \Vhy do you speak of this as lJeing 
'what seemed the suggestion of thE' Friend,' except 
hecause you mean that the Friend, i.e. God, did 
not really suggest it? And if that is your meaning, 
are you not arbitrarily picking and choosing between 
the 'suggestions of the .Friend'? \Yhcn a suggestion 
is to your liking, e.g. as to the unity or righteousne:;s uf 
God, you treat that as though it comes fronl God; when 
it is not to your liking, you say it ' RcemR ' to come.'" 


i The reply nlust be unhesitating, that wherever 
the pronlpting to a lJad action is attributed to God, the 
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attribution IS a lnistake. Uur canon IS to be, "The 
good that is in the world God doeth it hÎlnself "-the 
" good," not the evil. If" tempting" is a bad action, 
.and if there i
 no alternative between (1) believing 
that "God tenlpted Abrahanl," and (2) believing that 
the 8cripture is wrong, we lnust prefer the latter. 


ii But S1. James says that" God tempteth no man," 
and that men cause their own temptations. The book 
of Job represents 8atan, or the Adversary, as allowed by 
God to tempt. The GosJ!els descriLe Satan as the 
Telupter. St. Paul speaks of a thorn in the flesh, an 
angel of Satan, permitted by God to " huffet "hin1. In 
two parallel J!a
::;ages, where the book of I{ings ascribes 
an act to the intiuence of " the wrath of God" on David, 
the book of Chronicles ascribes it to "Satan." 


HI 'Ve lnay fairly clainl for the interpretation of a 
passage ill Hebrew literature such a latitude as can be 
in
tanced fro In other paðsages. 'Ve lna y also claim the 
latitude allowed by the laws of luunan nature. Abrahan1 
was not "perfect." His heart lna y very well have 
gone uut to Isaac in an excessive parental fond- 
neS8 perhaps resulting in sonle injustice toward
 others. 
But every injustice nUlst be followed by "the wrath 
of God" coming for a beneficent purpose to pain, 
convict, and purify. 
'Yhen this purpose is thwarted by lnan, it 
becomes InalefiL:ent, at least for a tÍlne and in appear- 
ance, and we call it 8atan, and, in a sense, we may be 
right. Then we say we are" tell1pted to our evil." But 
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whcn the purifying "wratll of God" 1:-; patiently 
received into our hearts, it becomes a testing and 
refining influence, and then \ve may say we are 
" telnpted for our good." 
So in the case of Abraham. Suppose, as is quite 
possible, that he had fallen below his own high standard 
of righteousness through fondness for the child of 
Prolnise. If so, it is easy to conceive a mental reaction 
in which a sen
e of his own honour, blended with a 
sense of what was due to the One God, nlay havp 
impelled hÜn to shew his polytheistic neighhours, or 
perhaps nlerely to prove to himself, that he was still 
righteous, stilJ sincere, still a ilevout worshipper of thp. 
Righ teous Judge of all the earth. 


iv Once admit a temptation of this not ignoble 
nature and then surely it becomes easy to adn1Ît the 
naturalness of the brief expression, "God tempted 
Abraham." It might have been, perhaps, In ore exactly 
expressed by saying, "The wrath of God was 1110yed 
against Abrahaln, for his good," or, "Satan was per- 
lnitted by God to tClnpt Abrahanl, to the glory of God," 
or, " Abraham fell into temptation, owing to some fault 
or Ünperfection: but in the end God raised hÜn higher 
than he had stood before." But surely many-even of 
those who have stulnbled, for a time, at the hrief 
Bihlical phrase-will admit, on reflection, that thc writer 
was justified, hy a sense of God's overruling guidance 
through the whole of the Patriarch's life, in ignoring 
the darker aspect of this trial. He sees the" adversary" 
so subordinated to the" friend," and the inlperfcction so 
swallowed up in the divine revelation of an ultimately 
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perfect sacrifice, that he finds it best as well as briefest 
to say, " God tempted Abraham." 


2 Israel 



 1 


From Abraham we pass to consider the spiritual 
training of Israel. 
A voiding disputable questions, such as nlay arIse In 
connection with the dates of documents in the Penta- 
teuch, we are safe in saying that no other nation was 
so continuously and effectively trained by its history 
and literature to receive a revelation of good prevailing 
over evil, right oyer wrong, one steadfast and divine 
purpose traceable through ages of probation, during 
which God was "tempting" Israel as He "tel11pted" 
Abraham. 



 2 


Their own sufferings, and those of their forefathers, 
led them to emphasize the need of a "tempting" or 
" proving," both for individuals and for nations. 
Scarcely any of the heroes of Israel, or pre-Israel, were 
exempt fronl exile, or humiliation, or hardship, in the 
training-time of their youth. Isaac and SOlOl11011 were 
exceptions: but the lives of both ended in a11ti-clÎInax. 


. 
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I This fact is hardly realized until we test it by com- 
parison. Greece a.nd Rome had their legendary 
deliverers and historical patriots who "through faith 
subdued kingdon1s," and son1e of these were prepared 
for their ta.sk by previous suffering. But even if we 
granted Hercules and Romulus to be as historical a
 
Jacob and J o::;eph, a mOlnent's reflection would shew the 
startling difference between the classical and Hcbrew 
Calendars. \Vhere in the former can we find anything 
like the soj ourn of Israel in Egypt, or the forty years 
in the wilderness? It was the rôle of the Chosen 
People to be always overcoming obstacles or prevailing 
against oppression. Almost all their deliverers had to 
break some bar that seemed to preclude action, or had 
to begin by being oppressed. 


ii Yet in spite of all these sufferings and defeats, the 
Prophets-who were the real poets of this struggli:ag 
nation-steadfastly incukatccl on their countrymen 
that there was one Supren1e Order governing all things, 
and that their evils arose fron1 their rebellion against it. 
N ever did any nation so teem with sudden and 
strangc vicis
Ütudes bringing forth unexpected heroes. 
N evpr did any national poetry so strenuously insist that 
the faithful ought never to Le taken unawares by the 
results of the unalterable laws of divine Righteousness. 



 3 


"Fortune," says Denlosthenes to the Athenians, not 
in jest, but spea1.ing to their full asselnbly and insti- 
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gating them against Philip of l\Iacedon-" Fortune is a 
great influence; indeed it is the grcatest of all, in the 
affairs of nations." 


I To that which the Greeks called "Fortune," 
Israel gave the name of " the Lord our God." 
It was "the Lord God" who raised up the 
beggar from the clung-hill and filled the hungry with 
good things, while He sent the rich enlpty away. It 
wa
 through IEs word that "the elder" was to "serve 
the younger." Through Him the mighty were 
cast down and two or three di
con1fited a host, and the 
bow prevailed over the chariots of iroll. 


ii In this conception there was at bottOlll a sense, 
not of caprice, but of retì'ibution. 
It was fair and just that Esau, the type of the noble 
savage, should "serve" the unattractive Jacob; that 
the tall and handsonle Eliah should beconle one of the 
body-guard of his despised hrother Dayid; and that 
Gideon should prosper as a deliverer and fail miserably 
as the founder of a royal house. Barak had nu purpose 
of his own; and as soon as he had accomplished the win 
of Deborah we hear nothing more about him, not even 
his death.! Samson and Jephthah were types of a wild, 
irregular heroism, but they exen1plified the law that 
"we suffer the evils that we inflict upon our:::;elves." 


1 The history records the deaths of the other judges with the 
exception of Shamgar, who possibly was not a judge but simply a 
leader during the judgeship of Ehud. Similarly Barak may be 
regarded-notwithstanding the ample mention of him-as a mere 
leader under the judgeship of Deborah. 
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Docility, attention, patient labour, righteousness, and 
trust in righteousness-these things are strength ill the 
end, these things arc" salvation." 


III Not, of course, that we accept all the moral 
inferences drawn by the writers of the hooks of the 
Old Testament, or that we fail to discern the hand of, 
the priest (not often, but occasionally, as in the Book 
of Chronicles) biassing the readf'r towards a docility 
bordering on superstition. But the general tendency 
of the Old Testament is towards the recognition of a. 
just and divine Retribution, which tempers the inequali- 
ties, and amends the injustices, of lnan. 


IV "Tribulation," says St. Paul in the New Testa- 
ment, "worketh patience." The Old Testanlent does 
not teach this lesson so explicitly and directly. Indeed, 
Bacon would have us believe that" Prosperity is the 
blessing of the Old Testament, Adversity is the hlessing 
of the New." But the Essayist continues, "Yet even in 
the Old Testament, if you listen to David's harp, you 
shall hear as many hearse-like airs as carols." 

iight it not be more truly said that what is set forth 
as a truth of doct1.ine in the New Testament is set 
forth as a truth of fact in the Old 
 The loncly exile 
Ja
01, pillowing his head upon a stone, finds the 
halting-place of his affliction to be a v('ritable Bethel, or 
" IIouse of God": "Truly, God was in this place and I 
knew it not." So it was with alnlost all the great 
characters of the Old Testanlent. God was in their 
adversity, but they "knew it not," or knew it only 
imperfectly. But the law is plainly discernible. Not 
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only is suffering a blessing, hut there is also a safety in 
slowness of ripening. Isaac receives his good things 
early, but evil things follow later. Solomon and Josiah 
" take too high a strain at the first," but their last ip. 
failure. 1 



 4 


But the maIn difference between Israel and the 
Gentiles appears to have been this, that whereas the 
latter were always looking backwards to a golden age, 
the former were almost always looking forward. 
The oldest book in the world, lately discovered in 
Egypt, extols the good old tin1es as superior to the 
degenerate present: this also is the tone of the 
writers of Greece and Rome, and indeed of many now, 
even in Christendom. 
But the books of Israel almost all look f01'Zvarrl 
to a Day of the Lord, a Day of Decision, a Day of 
Righteous Judgn1ent, when the good shall be discerned 
from the evil and righteousness shall triunlph over 
oppressIon. 
This habit of looking forward (typified in the 
character of Abraham and exemplified in his life) was 
caused anù developed by the circumstances of Israel-a 
small and generally peaceful nation placed between the 
great fighting empires of Egypt and Assyria, and 


1 "There be some that have over-early ripeness in their years, 
which fadeth betimes . . . : such as take too high a strain at the 
first, and are magnanimous more than tract of years can uphold. 
As was ::-;cipio Africanus, of whom Livy saith in effect, [,ltim(t, 
prÙnis cedebant." Bacon's Essays, xlii. 57-70. 
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pressed on all sides by harassing ene1nies. Israel 
was never, for long, free and peaccfully prosperous. 
The people were alnlost always expecting deliverance. 



 5 


Hence, Israel bpcame a rJood hater. The Assyrian 
1narbles, telling us a little of the humiliations, tor- 
1nents, and outrages inflicted in those days u1!on a con- 
qucred nation, give us sonlC insight into the natural- 
ness, the excusableness, we 1nay almost say the 
morality, of the inten::;e hatred expressed by the 
Hebrew poets for the" enen1Îes" of their people. 


1 'Vhen this feeling of hatred pred01ninates, the 
Psahnist regards .J ehovah as a 
Ian uf 'Var trampling 
on slaughtered foes and nlaking the tongues of his dogs 
"red with their blood." In such a nloocl he can call 
down the 11l0st fearful curses on "the wicked," extend- 
ing even to their widows and fatherless children, and 
can pronounce a blessing on those who" dash the little 
ones of Babylon against the stones." 


ii This was not quite the 1110ral retrogression that it 
semns to be. The Psalmist hated the enemies of 
Israel, in part at least, be
ause they were the enemies 
of the Righteous Judge. The loathing of oppression 
was the shadow of a growing love and longing for 
righteousnes:::; and justice. 
Therefore it is that, in spite of these flaws of 
evil passion, 1nany of the Psaln1s (and parts of all 
perhaps without exception) will never become obsolete 
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even for the purest of Christians. They aspire InImit- 
ably. They yearn,-with yearnings scarcely expressible 
in the language of lllodern, sober 'Vestern reverence- 
for God's "truth " and satisfying presence: "As the 
hart panteth for the waterbrooks, so longeth my soul 
after thee, 0 God . .. :\1 Y soul is a thirst for God, 
yea, even for the living God; when shall I come to 
appear before the pre
ence of God 
" 



 6 


Negative causes tendeà to the passionateness of 
religious a
piration. Painting and sculpture being 
forbidden for Israel, those who vividly realised the 
unseen harmonies of things, and felt within themselves 
a power coercing them to give their thoughts vivid 
expression, were forced to throw all their passion into 
psalnls or prophecies. The literature of the Psalnls 
and the Prophets represents the art, as well as the 
religion, of Israel. 


I But is not the poetic expression of the deepest 
spiritual thought almost incompatible with the exact 
and perfect expression of beauty in colour, form, and 
general literature? Is it not almost always the 
inartistic and non-æsthetic who have conlposed the 
best hymns and psalms and psalm-like books 
 


II Or, at least, if students and theologians and 
literary or artistic persons, or scholars conversant with 
many languages, have ever written living words in this 
province-this highest of all arts where art must be 
a1s01utely in visible-is it not confined to those rare 
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instances where SOUle exceptional flood of suffering ha
 
swept sonle exceptional genius out of himself and 
beyond the reach of the conventionalitie
 of con- 
teulporary religion, forcing hinl into collision with the 
painful realities of the non-academic and non-religiou
 
world, driving him, perhaps, into some parched and 
stony wilderness where he learns for the first time the 
Iueaning of hunger and thirst, and knows what it is to 
lJe lonely and lost, with flesh torn by brambles and feet 
wounded by flintstones-so that he forgets his canons 
of composition, and even his articles of religion, and 
pours forth inartistic prayers ana uncanonical IH'aises 
alone to the Alone; and lIe, seeing and hearing in 
secret, rewards the sufferer openly, granting immortality 
to his words and bestowing on him authority to help 
fellow-sufferers for ever and ever? 


III Thus, l\Iilton in youth, the l\Iilton of bright, 
beautiful, and sanguine visions, l\Iilton the author of 
the IIymn on the Nativity, is mortal: but :\Iilton the 
lJlinù, complaining of his blindness and singing of God's 
answer to his complaint, is imIllortal, even though he 
had written no other words than those which tell us that 


"They also serve who only stand and wait." 


Cowper, also, the sane-author of the Task, moralizer 
and preacher-preaches and moralizes well, but, perhaps, 
only for his century. But Cowper the half insane, 
shrinking from the plunge into eternal hell, yet pro- 
('laiming in an interval of insight that- 


" God is His own interpreter 
And He will make it plain" 
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-is so far lifted above the touch of centunes that he 
must needs speak to English-speaking races as long as 
the English language shall continue to be spoken by 
worshippers of God. 



 7 


The art of Greece is as much superior to its religion 
as the Iliad to the Homeric hynlns. The choral songs of 
Æschylus and Sophocles contain fine occasional outbursts 
about the inevitability of retribution, the dangers of 
pride, the helplessness of mankind in the clutch of 
N emesis, and the general hopelessness of hU111an affairs, 
now and then diversified by an appeal to SOlne particular 
minor Deity: but the religious element is perhaps at its 
highest in the Prometheus Bound, where a human hero 
appears to be protesting against the injustice of the 
gods. A high level of religious righteousness is some- 
times reached in a chorus of Euripides, hut it is in 
utterances that exposed the author to the charge of 
atheism. Nowhere is there any such outpouring to a 
god, still less to Zeus or any One Ruler of the universe, 
a
 we find in page after page of the Psahns. 
This bcing so, we may acccpt an inartistic Israel as 
being, no less than a non-spiritual Greece, in conformity 
with those laws of human Naturc which tend to the 
developulent of the hUlllan ideal. Both nations brought 
revelations frOln God to Jnan. That of Israel was far 
the deeper. But the two go together. Spiritual 
Christianity i
 debtor to both, and lllust despise neither. 
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'Vhen .l-\Ioses hrouO'ht down the Tables of the Law 
<:) 
from Sinai, and heard the cynlhals of Israel clanging 
round the golden calf, tradition declares that he brok{' 
the Ideal Law and lnade another hetter adapted for the 
stiff necks and hard hearts of his countrYlnen. This 
truth is recognized by the Prophets, who are "very 
bold" in speaking of the Law of 
Ioses as "statutes 
that were not good"; and it is stamped with approval 
hy Jesus, who says that 
loses allowed certain laws 
" for the hardness of nlen's hearts." 
Such laws were, for example, the unjust but 
expedient permission of vengeance to an "avenger of 
blood," the "Levirate" law (which enjoined marriage 
between a childless widow and her brother-in-law), and 
the whole of the laws (hulnane though they were, 
conlparati vely) that regulated slayery. 
l\Iauy of these were far better than the corre- 
sponding laws of surroundiug nations; and some of 
them were superior in hUlllanity to the laws of England 
up to a recent date. But they are always to be read 
by us with the same COlnlnent: they were "allowed for 
the hardness of men's hearts." 
It is uncertain how far the Levitical Law is due 
to post-)Iosaic and even post-exilic times, but those 
nlost conlpetent to judge have decided that very little 
of it originated fronl l\Ioses himself, and there is. 
internal evidence in the books of Judges and Smnuel to 
shew that the Law in its entirety was not known in the 
periods eovered by these books. 
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 9 

 


But in the Prophets, generally, we see a conflict 
between Law and Spirit. 


i The Law, with thp Priests a:-i its exponents, might 
appear to many to be a safe rule of conduct, {'overing 
man's life from the cradle to the grave, 
nd prescrihing 
acts of tlacrifice, purifications, feasts, fa stings, ahstin- 
ences frOln labour at stated seasons and according to 
fixed fonns-ordillances that would keep the average 
man in the straight path of righteousness, give him a 
clear conscience, and make his peace with Jehovah. 


11 The Prophets proclainled that nlorality was above 
t.he Law, and that the Law without morality was worse 
than vain. Sacrifice itself became "an ahomination," 
unless the sacrificer "ceased to do f'viI. learned to do 
good, judged the fatherless, pleaded for the widow, 
relieved the oppressed." 
SUllie of the Prophets eV('ll spoke of a new Law, 
to be written, not on tables of stone, but on the hearts 
of nlen; or of an ampler revelation when the 
pirit of 
God bhould Le poured uut in a Houd, when old men 
should dream dreams and young lnen should see visions, 
and when a few should no longer haye to teach the 
many, saying" know the Lord," but "all shuuld know 
IIim, frolll the least to the greatest." 
Looking at the powerful enen1Îes of I
rael, the 
Prophet announced, in spite of ap}Jearanl:es, that right, 
not n1Ïght, was the real strength; that horses and 
H 
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chariots of iron and fortified cities availed nothing ill 
the end a.gainst righteousness; but that Israd, if 
faithful to Jehovah, would receive a kingdoln that 
should abide for e\'er, and that the Deliverer of Israel 
would beat tlw heathen in J!ieces like a potter's vessel, 
and rule "thcnl with a rod of iron. 


111 This was a natural deyelopment of the feeling 
attributed to Abrahmn, "Shall not tllP .J udge of all the 
earth do ri gh t ? " 
But A brahal11 had also felt that, in the proillise 
of God to hÏ1nself, "all the nations of the earth should 
Le hlessed." This also dmnanded and received dcvclop- 
nlent fronl the teachers of his children. 
Accordingly, sonle of the Prophets, COlltelnplating 
the beauty of God's truth and righteousness, and 
realizing anew t.hat the kno\yledge of these could not 
ultÏ1nately be lin1Ïted to Israel, proclaÎIned in various 
fonns that the good tiding
 ahout God nlust extend 
to the distant isles of the "Test, and even to the 
former oppressorR of their nation: ,. III that day shall 
Israel be the third. with Egypt and ....\ssyria. a blessing 
in the n1Îdst of the earth." 



 10 

 


The "Captivity," first of J srael and then of .1 udalt, 
followed by the Return, appear
 to have told for the 
Law rather tha.n for the Prophets. 


1 \Ve n1Ïght he tmnpted to say, "for the Law rather 
thau for the Sj)i1'it." But the Spirit works through 
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Psalmists as well a
 Prophets; and, in the absence of 
exact knowledge as to the dates of the Psalms, we must 
],e careful not to over-state. This i
 a matter for 
experts and for dispasqionate reasoning, not for a prioì'i 
views and rhetoric that hegs the question. 


11 For example, it has been said, "If the Psalnls 
were the work of post-exilic literates, who Rimulatpd 
t.he inspiration and the sentiulents of traditional heroes 
of their race, how is their influence in the world to be 
accounted for? " 
But lnight not nlen be "post-exilic" and yet poets; 
" literates" -in the sense of being inlbued with the 
"Titteu and oral traditions of their forefathers-and 
yet not pedants? Could not 
uch poets feel the in
pil'- 
at ion of some national hero and be so drawn into 
synlpathy with hiul that, although they dramatically 
adopted his nmne and person, placing themselves in his 
circumstances, anù luerging themselves in hi
 identity, 
they expressed, not " simulated," the traditional 
inspiration, and, speaking sincerely, spoke for all 
tÎ111e ? 
Is the book of Deuteronomy to cease to influence 
lnankind if it is proved not to have been written by 
Jloses? The 'Visdom of SolOlnon, and tllf' sayings of 
the son of Sirach, and the visions and adventures of 
Daniel-if we are convinced, as most men of learning 
an- convinced, that their authors " simulntC'd" so 
far a
 authort\hip i
 eon
erned, do they OIl that 
aceount hecome so ab
olutcly valueless that they sink 
below the level of the possibly genuine Song of 
Songs ? 


II 
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III But to this question we must return hereafter. 
ßleantÎlne, the historical fact of the speedy cessation of 
prophecy combines with the internal evidence fronl th(' 
works of the later prophets to shew that, on the whole, 
the effect of the Captivity was unfavourable to prophecy 
and tended to develop a new class {'aIled Scribes or 
teachers of the Law. 
Ten tribes of the Chose:a People seelned to have 
perished, or to be in danger of perishing, submerged in 
the sea of idolatry. The two surviving trihes ha.d hef'n 
taught by the fate of the ten not to indulge in illu
ionp. 
hut to devote themselves to what was practicable, 
namely. the avoidance of idolatry, and the exact fulfil- 
nlent of the rules in the Pentateuch. Hence Ruch 
works as the long and artificial 119th Psahn ringing 
the changes on the "cOlnmandments"; hence, in the 
book of :\ialaehi, the prominent mention of ,. tithes" ; 
hence, in later tinles, the utter extinction of prophecy. 
The old inclusive spirit that opened Isaiah's heart 
even to Egypt and 
\.ssyria appeared to have dicd away. 
The nation was no longer openly aggressive against the 
Gentiles. It concerned itself with its own affairs: but 
it hecame 
ecretly more exclusive than ever. 



 11 


Closing the Canonical books of the Old Testmnent, 
can we feel surprise if some find it hard to resist the 
inlpression that the cruellest fate that <:an hefall a 
nation is to be " chosen of God" ? 


I For what had the history of Israel and its ances- 
tors been but a scries of illusions and disastrous 
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non -fulfilnlenb, or fulfilnlents by contraries 
 The seed 
of Ahraharn that was to be as the sand of the sea, what 
had become of five-sixths of it '? The Land that was to 
be theirs by conquest, did they not hold it on sufferance 
and l,y payment of tribute? The throne of David that 
was to be "estab]ished for ever"; the long line of 
Prophets that was to cuhninate in the great Law-giver, 
or Law-interpreter, whom the Lord God was to "raise 
up like unto )Ioses"; the hopes of an Anoill ted 
l\Ie:-:siah, King, Prophet, and Priest, who was to make 
Israel ruler over the world-what was the result of all 
these pron1Ïses? Nothing (so it l11ight seem) except 
disappointment and disillusion, drying up the life, and 
deadening the spirit, of the nation. 


ii Not without reason was the land of Israel destined 
to be "Palpstine" (i.e. "Philistine") for ever! Not 
their own land, but the land of their foes! Canaan, 
after all, wat) not their honle. They had in it no abiding 
city. Nominally a land of Pron1Íse, it seenled to have 
been in fact a land of ruin. 


HI How appropriate to so sad a history seem the 
closing 'words of the Old Testament, not exulting in 
fulfilled blessings, nor, in accordance with the national 
spirit of prophecy, pre:;sing forward to the things that 
are before, forgetting those things that are behind! 
The Deliyerer will come, it is true: but when He does 
come, "who will abide the day of his coming ?" :Nor can 
lIe even come, until one of the uld heroes has come 
ùack first. 
o writes the last of the Prophets, wistfully 
recalling the days of the great Elijah, and predicting 
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that he lllUst return to earth to turn the heart
 of thp. 
children to the fathers ann of the fathers to the f>hildrell, 
lest .Jehovah come and" smite the earth with no CtU8e." 


IV " The fea.r of ' a curse'! That, tllPn, is to he the 
end of it all!" So might have lamented a f>ontem- 
poral'Y of 
Ialaehi, mourning over the decline and fall 
of Israel. But does not the" fan" of Israel ren1Înd U
 
of the "fall" of Adam 
 A" f>urse" is connecten. with 
hoth. But in hoth cases the fear of a eurse nlay 
prepare the way for the hope of a hlessing. 



CHAPTER III 


THE EVOLUTIOX OF THE OLD TESTAl\IENT 


1 Uncertai71/ f/l1
thorship 



 1 


THE character of Israel is naturally reflected in its 
literature, in which there is a total absence of the scien- 
tific spirit. Statistics, dates, names, frequently vary; 
even when they do not vary, they are often discredited 
hy reason. 



 
 


"\Ve are uncertain as to the authorship of the great 
nlajority of the hooks of the Old Testament. 


i The book of DeuterononlY professes to give us the 
very words of )Ioses, and indieates that he wrote the 
Law with his own hanel But, by those who are conl- 
petent to judge, it is said that the book was written 
many centuries after the tinle of )Ioses, and that his 
hand can have conlpo
ed but little of the Pentateuch. 
Of the so-called P
ahns of David :-3carcely any are 
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IJelieved to be his. Nor is SOl0l110n supposed to have 
written the Proverbs. 'Vho wrote the hooks of Sanluel, 
K.ings, and Chronicles is quite uncertain. The mo:st 
intelligent students of Isaiah trace at least two authors 
in the book. Throughou t the Prophets, passages from 
older writers are believed to have been inserted in the 
more recent. The book of Daniel distinctly professes 
to have been written by Daniel: but those who ought 
to know, deny it, and produce strong proof of the 
contrary. 


II All these facts are of importance for a correct 
understanding of the Old Testament. But the spurious. 
ness of the books of Deuteronon1Y and Daniel is the 
lllost important of all, for it conlpels us to re-consider 
the justice of a conclusion natural to our times, "A 
llook that professed to be written by a man who did 
Hot write it, eannot be inspired Ly God." 
If nlodern critics are right, the book of Deuter- 
onomy was written by some one who felt. justified in 
imputing to :Jloses words that 
IoRes did hot utter; 
and this, not ill a drama but in a history, giving the 
imvression that l\Ioses did utter them. ,Again, as to 
the book of Daniel, even supposing that Danicl said 
and did and witnessed what the book asserts, yet, by 
the words "I, Daniel, baw, or said, this or that," the 
author clain1:::> for his work an authority that it ought 
not to possess. 


111 A book thus written in these da.ys would be felt 
by many to be so ulol'ally tainted that it could scarcely 
he spiritually profitahle. 'Y C Rhould say of the author, 
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"He 
in1l11ates," and there .would lJe an end of the 
nlatter. Yet we feel, or ought to feel, that DeuteronOluy 
iR inspired by a noble love of righteousness, and that 
the book of Daniel contains valuable spiritual lessons. 
The sanle holds good for the two apocryphal hooks 
entitled the 'Visdom of Solomon and the "Tisdonl 
of Jesus the son of Sirach. No cri tical con- 
siderations ought to prevent us from confessing, if 
Wp feel it to he true, "This or that book helps us to 
do right." 


IV Our conclusion is that we should accept, as from 
God, any book that nloves us towards God, without 
regard to its authorship. The author 1nust be inl- 
perfect, and 1nay be full of nloral as well as intellectual 
inlperfections; yet, so far as the book sueceeds in ]ead- 
ing us to God's righteousness, it is "inspircd lJY God." 
It lllay he asked, "Arc not insincerity and dishonesty 
alnwst inC0'J11patí'ble with such success?" Yes: but 
aluong a people, and in a period, where "the historical 
scnse" ,vas weak, so that the line was not sharply 
drawn between history and poem, fact and not-fact, 
where literary reputation was of small account, and 
where (so far as regards historical narrative) anonymous 
authorship was the rule rather than the exception, a 
combination of fiction and fact, even in an avowed 
history, is not always to be reckoned dishoncst. 
Nay, nlore, an excess of reverence for spiritual truth, 
and for a special teacher of it, may sOilletÏ1nes-pal'a- 
doxical though it may seem to us-induce a pupil to 
merge hi
 own identity in that of another: "Thc spirit 
of )Ioses is on nle: who fUll I that 1 :-;hould take unto 
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myself the word that is his? It is he that speaks. r 
am but his pen." 


;'ì Jll iracles 



 1 


But, besides fictitious or uncertain authorship, and 
neglect of historical accuracy, there are also in the 
hooks of the Old Testament a vast number of accounts 
of what are called" miracles." 


i To define a miracle is difficult for those who believe 
that a miracle has never been proved to have happened. 
However, to speak popularly and roughly, a miracle 
would be worked if a sequence of phenonlelUt werc 
effected by means universal1y recognizcd to be inade- 
quate, e.g. if a mountain were overthrown, not by 
dynamite, but by a word. 


ii Thus, faith-healing may be non-miraculous, and so 
111ay be thought-reading, and appearances of the dead to 
the living; for we perceive laws of nature that tend, 
or may tend, to cause these things. IIence, they may 
be l'egarcled as the result::; of cau
es recognised to be 
adequate, if not as yet hy all, at least hy many of those 
who have nlost carefully studied the evidence. But we 
should all agree that a stopping of the motion of the 
earth hy the utterance of a wish, or prayer, would be in 
the highest l1egree n1Îraculous. 
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Sonle deny the possibility of a miracle. But surh a 
(lenial is ullscielJtific, especially for those who accept a 
"protoplasm," i.e. ., a first-:.;haped or first-created thing." 
For if God created or ::;haped this protoplasnl. out of 
what did He create or shape it? Out of His WOl'rl or 
will? So far as our experience goes, a word, or 
will, would be "universal1y recognized to he in- 
adequate." "T as it then shaped or ereated frOlll 
nothing '? " 
 othillg" is a still less adequate c-ause. 
Obviously, then, the first creation of this first-created 
thing nlust be raIled-at pre8ent-" n1Îraculous." AIHI 
what happened once, Inight happen again. 


1 Conseyuently, we should abstain fl'onl denying 
that Iniracles are possible. But this abstinence is quite' 
compatible with a strong conviction that the}T have 
never actually occurred. 


n \Ve ought not to deny that it is theoretically 
pUð:Úbh
 that an the earth's strata, with all their relics 
of ancient life, nlight have heen made at a cast. But 
when we hear a scientific explanation, shewing how the 
samp rauses that produce fanliliar effects, now hefore our 
eyes, sufficed to produce these unfmniliar effects of pre- 
historic tinles, almost all of us assent at once. The 
geologist does not proye that the causes" produeed"- 
only that they'. sufficed to produce." But that is 
enough for us. .. These fossils," we say, "came about 
in a natural '
\ay. They are not n1Îraculous." 
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J n course of tinle, those who are habituated to the 
regular sequence of cause and effect, recognise it as a 
kind of divine ordinance that nlust not, and cannot, be 
In'oken; so that it IJecomes a kind of "blasphemy" to 
. I " 
suppose a " mnac e. 


i This tendency If-! certainly increasing, and is 
certainly justified by an increasing stream of experience. 
Perhaps it will be ultimately felt to be morally wrong 
to suppose that God could have stopped the motion of 
the earth at the bidding or prayer of a man, or could 
have nlade the earth's crust in a nloIDCllt. 


ii It is difficult for non-experts to sympathize with, 
or even apprehend, the inlpatience felt by exþerts at 
theories of miraculous causes for results that the latter 
have 
tudiell and the fonner haye not. 
Yet alnlost everyone is an expert at something, awl 
nlay measure by his own expcriences in his own pro- 
vince what other experts feel as the rcsult of their 
several experiences in different province
. The neeclle- 
WOlnan looking at a piece of claboratp needle-work, thc 
skilful carpenter at a piece of carpentry, able to 
explain the detailed processes of construction, each ill 
its order, would probaùly find it peculiarly difficult to 
believe that an enlhroidel'ed handkerchief or a earved 
cabinet was miraculously created at a word. The 
WOnl3.n would point to the stitche:" the man to th!' 
nails and joints and nlark
 of the carver's toub, and 
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both would say: "These are plain facts. Thes
 speak 
for themselves. God is not a Creator of deceptions. 
He would not take us in." 


111 Sin1Îlarly, the geologiKt would bid u
 eX
tll1ille, 
with his aid, the construction of a. piece of ehalk, lua.king 
u:s lJerceive how it \Vab built up fl'Olll the bodies of 
countless organisms; ur he woultl take us down into a 
coal n1Îne 'where he would shew us nlal'ks of vegetation 
-trunks, stalks, and leaves-inlprinted on the coal; or 
he would lead us to the foot of SOlne cliff awl shew U8 
fossil renlains of pre-existing and now extilwt nlulluscs, 
fish, and sea nlunsters. Then, if you still per;-;istcd in 
maintaining that the Creator had nlade all this in a 
mOll1ent, and that an these seemingly extinct vegetable
 
and sheHfish and animals were not really extinct but 
never existent, the luarks heing nothing but so 
much ornamentation or fancy-work, n1ight he not 
turn on you with something of a prophet's religious 
indignation and say, "God is not a nla.u that H(' 
should lie"? 
Yet sixty years ago the geologist could not take 
this tone; and it is :said that I(elJle, :seated on a stage- 
coach by tll(' side of BucklalHt 
H'tual1y lnaintained that 
God lnight have åone sonlcthing like what has been 
described ahove, 
omething that, in these days, would 
seem to us to approximate to "lying." 


IV Until a science, capable of eXplaining a n1Îracle ill 
question, has established its
lf as a science, it is not 
lnorally wrong to a
scrt that this or that apparent con- 
travention of natural law is n1Îraculous. 
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This holds good now of luauy phenomena that Inay 
Le in the next century as easily explicable by the laws 
of psychology, or the laws of evidence, as SOUIC of tlH' 
phenOluena of the earth's crust are in this century 
explicable by the laws of geology. For the present, as 
regards these, contending parties in the nhristian 
Church ought to try to bear with each other, abstaining 
from hard words. 'Ve are all waiting for Inorc light. 



 4 


To return to the n1Îracles record cd in the Old Testa- 
nlent. If we reject thenl, it is not because "111iracles 
are ÏIupossible," but. because there iR a great defieieney 
of evidence for thenl, and luuch evidence to shew how 
tllt' narrativé
 nlay have been originated-or, In 
some cases, were actually originated-without any 
IniraculoU'1 occurrence at all. The deficiency of positive 
evidence, and the abundance of negative evidence, 111ay 
be greater or less in special cases; but the gpn('ral result 
is rejection. The alleg('cl mirnrlcs appear contrary to 
the laws of evidence. 


i According to this view, Israel crossed the Red 
::;ea, under the guidance of God most certainly, hut of 
God working thruugh natural caUSeS. The watcrs 
l'eceùed before the Chosen People and drowned the 
Egyptians; but they were not quite "a wall" on thiH 
sidc and on that. By night, Goù was "a pillar of 
light," and by day a refreshing "doucl," to IIis 
wanderers in the wilderne
s; but thcre was no suh- 
stantial doud that followed theIn. no visible colull1n of 
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illumination. These, and other n1Îraculous details, were 
no less the rebults of n1Ïsunderstanding than the " rolling 
Rock," falJled in Rabbinical tradition to have supplied 
l::;l'ael with daily water. The day of Bethhoron wa
 
::;uch an Cpoch-lnakillg day of vietory, and of. pursuit 
prolonged into the twilight, that tl10 chronicler of 
Israel (apparently recording what he had derived frOlll 
SOllle poetic tradition) might say, in the language of 
borrowed hyperbole, "there was no such day before or 
after": but the ::;un and nloon did not stand still exccpt 
in the triumphant songs with which the victory wa::; 
COlnnH'lllorated in later generations. "The stars in 
their ('ourses fought against Sisera "-but only so far as 
Josephus describes the fact, nmnely, that a thunder- 
storlll swelled the stream of the l(ishon and helped 
Barak to sweep the Syrians to destruction. 


11 Saillson's strength lay ill his obediellee to the 
vows that kept him an unshorn Nazarite; but the poet 
who first ::;ang this truth did not intend us to believe 
that the scissors of Delilah could literaHy cut off the 
warrior's strength. Nor did he mean us to lJelieve that 
a spring literally sprang up in "an ass'::; jaw-bone." 
Like Skabo's "Ass-jaw-bone" in the Peloponnesu
, 
the place was called "jaw-bone" long before, not fronl 
a Iniracle, but fronl the configuration of the hil1s. 
Again, the spring in "the J aw- bone" owed its name 
(" The well of Calling "), not to the fact that hy its side 
the thir::;ty hero received a n1Îrnculous response to his 
"(xtlliny upon the Lord," hut to its being frequented 
by the partridge, whose name
 derived fronl its note. 
was "the caller." A similar explanation apI/lies to 
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Gideon's fleece, dewy alnid the dry grass, but dry an1Ïd 
the dew. So it behoved a Deliverer to he-cool when 
the multitude is hot, fervid when it is cold. Lastly, the 
walls of Jericho " fell" indeed, a:5 a city is :5aid by us to 
"fall at the first assault"; lJut they did not fall 
literally at the sound of the trumvets of Israel. The 
story of the capture uf Jericho, as it stands in the book 
of Joshua, is poetic hyperbole interpreted as the prose of 
fact. As poetry it is true, as prose it is false. But 
even as pro
e it eonveys a truth beyond the bare 
fact of the city's sudden capture: for it gives U
 
an insight into the nature of the faith that wurks 
wonders though it bPoils histories. 


HI The fouJ"teen nlÎracles of Elisha, conlpared with 
the SC1.'CU miracles of Elijah, indicate here ana thpre a 

onlewhat more deliberate and artificial attempt to shew 
an exact fulfihnent of the pl'on1Ïse tha.t Elisha should 
receive "a douv7e portion of the spirit of Elijah" if he 
could discern the latter ascending to God. 
Some of these twenty-one n1Ïraeulous narratives 
Inay have had a nlorr solid hasis of fact than appears 
at first sight probahle; others seem to have arisen 
from the mere literaliÛng of hY}JcrlJolical or metaphori- 
eal expressions intended to convey spiritual nleanings 
such as commonly nleet us in Rabhinical liternture. 
But thc result is that a non-historical framework 
surrounds SOlne of the most sublime moral a.nd spiritual 
lessons of the Bible, such as the revelation of Jehovah 
to Elijah in "the still small voice." 


iv This we Inay reasonalJly regret. And at first the 
eharge of "simulation" Inay recur to u
 as if it could 
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not but taint the truth. But out of our difficulties 
themselves luay spring some alleviation of thenl. To 
suppose, for example, that God caused an " angel" to 
bake a miraculous cake on miraculou::5 coals. and to 
provide miraculous water in a miraculous cruse, and 
(though an "angel," and presumably immaterial) to 
" touch" the sleeping Elijah and offer him food-this 
inlplies such an accumulation of apparently needle

 
portents that multitudes (even of those who accept the 
nÜraculous element in the Old Testament as a rule) nw.y 
naturally find as much difficulty here as in the supposi- 
tion that God literally "prepared" a "gourd" for 
Jonah, and a " worm" to eat the gourd, and an " east 
wind" afterwards, and all these in a special and 
:-;upernatural way. Hence, many may receive with relief 
the interpretation that takes " angel" in the 
ense of 
"messenger." Any nlan, any wandering Bedouin. sent 
by the Providence of God to l'elieve the exhausted 
prophet in such a crisis, would be called in Biblical 
language God's messenger or "angel." 1 


v From thi:::; one instance we luay take conlfort as 
to others. If this was originally related as a natural 
though providential occurrence, and afterwards magni- 
fied in good faith into a stupendously disproportionate 
lniracle, the same lnay be true of other alleged miracles 
of Elijah and Eli::;ha. Until one has read widely in 
RaLbinical literature, it is perhaps impossible to 


1 
imilarly, in Judges ii. 1, "The angel of the Lord came up to 
Bochim," the Revised Version gives, in the margin, the alternative 
" messenger": and there can be little doubt that the latter was 
the original meaning. 


I 
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conCeIve of the extent of Jewish hyperbole, the 
quaintness of Jewish metaphor, and the east' with 
which a comhination of metaphor and hyperbol(' nlight 
he transmuted into a detailed and pieturesque semblance 
of history. 


VI I t must be the business of Jlebraistic experts to 
elicit the historical truth for us: it if: ours to hold fast 
the spiritual. "God's ways an
 not. our ways," so far 
as concerns this, that He appears often to reveal truth 
through illusion. \Vhat. the husk is to the kerncl. that, 
"iometimes, illusion appears to be to truth. But our 
ways ought to he Goù's ways, so far W5 concernH this, 
that we must strip off each illusion as soon as it is 
shown to be an illusion. 
Our belief avout the historical truth of an alleged fact 
must not be influenccd hy our belief in the supposed 
uJtimate Causer of the fact. About fact, the question 
must be, "True, or not true 1" not, "Creditable, or dis- 
creditable 1" God's" crerlit" ought to be rooted in our 
hearts too firmly to be shaken by historical evidcnce as 
to this or that alleged fact. "\Vhat could be much more 
" discreditable" to lIinl, in appearance, than that H.... 
should" cause" the struggle for existence? But ought 
we on that account to deny the struggle 1 No. Rather 
admit it, and simultaneously shake off the old notion 
that the world was ever "very good" in His eyes, 
except so far as He saw it in Ilis mind, independently 
of time, discerning in the Darknes
 the pron1Îse and 
caUSe of the l(jllgdom of Light. So, about other 
11latters, and perhaps about n1iracles, sp('aking to us 
through new evidencc, God lllay virtually say to Ud, 
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., It is time for you to give up what once seemed true." 
That is His way of stripping off illusions. If, after this, 
we still cling to theIn, we are bringing on ourselves the 
condemnation that awaits those who love darkne:;s 
rather than light. 


J Prophecies 



 1 


It does not follow that, because we reject miracles, 
\\Te must reject all predictions of future events, or regard 
all the visions of the Prophets as "not objective." 


In the Biblical Prophecies, detailed prediction 
plays only a snlall part. They mostly proclaim the 
general nature and ultimate fulfìlnlent of God's laws of 
righteous retribution. 


II Accounts of the fulfìlnlent of detailed prophecy 
have to contend against a just prejudice based on the 
exaggerations with which coincidences, between striking 
facts and càsual previous utterances, have been magnified 
into :;upernatural predictions. 1\fen have also altered 
general into particular prophesying, to suit the event, 
while they have suppressed innumerable instances in 
which predictions have proved false. 
Yet nlany will hesitate before setting aside as 
incredible all stories of what is called" second sight." 
:\Iudern instances of this kind are on record, some of 
I 2 
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which we should accept as interesting illustrations of 
human nature, and call marvellous or extraordinary, 
but not supernatural. 'Ve do not as yet know enough 
about the laws of OUT own minds, t.h(' connection 
between mind and mind, and the limits of rapid, 
unreasoned insight into the future, to say that all 
alleged fulfilments of detailed prediction in the Bible 
are incredible. Still, 'we lay comparatively little stress 
on them. For, even where they reach their highest 
probability, they rather illustrate hUlllan nature than 
teach divine truth. 
l\Iere fore-knowledge, even were it complete and 
absolute, would remain an intellectual, not a moral 
attribute. In order to become moral, it lllUst spring 
from sympathy with the moral and spiritual nlotions 
of the hearts of men. 


HI But as to the visions of the Prophets, far from 
putting them aside as "merely subjective," we recognize 
in lllany of them, no less than in the vision of St. Paul 
at Damascus, a real, though spiritual, objectiveness. 
The flame surrounding but not consuming the bush, 
the splendour of the sapphire throne, the ICing on 
the throne between the seraphim sending the angel 
to touch wit.h flame the lips of the prophet, the beasts 
with eyes in every part and wheels turning every way, 
the Figure seated on the clouds and executing judg- 
ment-these ann many other visions may be accepted 
as worthy to be God's instruments for revealing Himself 
to His childrcn through hunlan nature; as He reveals 
Himself, through non-human nature, to one natiun in 
the Aurora Borealis, to another in the vegetation of t.he 
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tropics, to another in the songs of the blackbird and the 
lark. 


IV Seers and visual revelations have not been con- 
fined to Israel. 
iany of the visions in the Bible itself 
are inferior to that of George Fox, who saw the sea of 
death and sin, and, helleath it, the deeper abyss of love. 
But the Teutùnie races are not, by nature, seers of 
VISIOns. Israel, above all other nations, was the seer of 
the things of God. Sonle of the prophetic visions nlust 
be regarded as less original than others. The later 
Prophets may have borrowed from the earlier; and, so 
far, their visions may have been rather the result of 
reflection than of pure prophetic insight. But., as a 
whole, it may be said that the visions of Israel represent 
eternal realities and objective spiritual truths. 


v The poet and artist and semi-maùnlan Blake said 
that, when the sun rose, nlost people saw a red disC' 
ahout the size of a guinea, but that he saw an angel 
crying" Hallelujah, Lord God Almighty." There is a 
time and a place for both kinds of visions. N either is, 
in a sense, "objectively true." Sight itself is an 
illusion. So is our every conception of God. But as, 
through the childish guinea-aspect of the sun, we receive 

nd convey to one another a modicum of sensuous truth 
preparing the way for scientific truth, so the hallelujah- 
aspect conveys to us a ßpiritual truth. The great thing 
for us is, while accepting both visions, the sensuou
 and 
the super-sensuous, not to confuse the two. Such con- 
fusion-in the Teutonic races at all events, and at the 
present tinle-Iead
 to lying. 
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4- In ll'hat se1lse is the Uld Testanlent {{ II 
inspired revelntion? 



 1 


It may be urged. in support of the nliraculou
 element, 
whether in act or prophecy, that" \Ve are nut dealing 
with a common nation, but with a special nation, , the 
Chosen People.' It is therefore natural to suppose that 
God revealed Himself to them in a special way, and 
consequently through lniracles. If He did not use 
miracles, but only Nature, as Ilis instl'lunent, the result 
ought to be called, not 'revelation,' but 'natural 
religion.' To deny the distinction between' rcvelation ' 
and' natural religion' is practically to deny that Goel 
reveals Hinlself at all; and it is impossible to believe 
that the Bible is inspired if the BiLle eontain
 
falsehoods. " 


I Put in another fonn, this amounts to the follow- 
ing al'gunlPnt :- 
"A written revelation is not worthy of the nmne 
unless its statements arc all true, and unless it contains 
aecounts of historically true miracles. 
"Th(' Old Testanlent is a written revelation, worthy 
to be so called. 
" Therefore the Old Testanlen t is free frunl error, and 
the lniracles recorded in the Old Testmneut actually 
occurred. " 
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11 Such a limitation of "revelation" begs the whole 
question. Speaking popularly, we are willing to confine 
the term to the highest and most spontaneous concep- 
tions of spiritual insight, just as in art we confine the 
term" inspiration" to the highest and most spontaneous 
productions of artistic genius. But, strictly speaking, 
whoever haR received into his heart a faith in God's 
truth, righteousness, loving-kindness, and other divin{' 
attributes, has received a "revelation," whether he be 
Greek, Roman, or .Jew, and by whatever means, and in 
whatever age, he may have received it. 


III _UI revelation comes from God through nature, 
human nature or non-human. 


IV ...Ul revelation has been through illusion. The 
senses are illusory. History is illusory. Evidence is 
illusory. Israel was under illusion. So were the 
Apostles. So was, and is, the Church of Christ. Logic 
itself, applied to the attributes of God, must be 
pronounced either illusory, or frank in the acknowledg.. 
nlent of its impotence. 


v Illusions have been described above as being of 
the nature of a husk, at first protecting, but afterwards 
confining and harming, the kernel of truth. Our 
business is bO to >:3hake off the husk as to preserve the 
kernel. Renee, while reverently studying the Old 
Testanlent, we ought to acknowledge, as a test of our 
faith and honesty, the duty of casting aside illusion 
whenever detected by fresh. experience, evidenec, 
ob:-;ervation, or reason. 
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Against the collective miracles of the Old Testament, 
besides the special evidence against each nliracle taken 
singly, there is a great mass of general evidence. 


i They do not fit into the narrative. For exmnple, 
it is impossible for us, when we reflect on the nlatter, 
to believe that the Israelites in the "\Vilderness coultl 
have been confronted with the daily lniracle of the 
pillar and the cloud and yet could have broken out into 
overt rebellion against Jehovah. 


11 They are not consistent with what we arc taught 
to recognize as God's ways of revealing Himself. 'Ve 
do not find that He, so to speak, forces on men (for, if 
the narratives were historical, they would imply force) 
the evidence of His nature. Such atten1pts at coerciye 
demonstration seenl to misrepresent IEs will and His 
attributes. 


III The trallung of Israel i
 more intelligible, and 
the revelation of God to Israel through history far 
clearer, brighter, and more creative of the highest 
reverence, without miracles than with thenl. 
It was saitl by Bacon that the history of Cæsar's 
conquest of Gaul was superior, as a cause for wonder, 
to the story of Arthur's Hound Table. At all events, 
none can deny that the simple and natural astronomy 
of Newton is infinitely nlore marvellous than the 
inartistic system that presupposed constant and arbi- 
trary interferences with the order of things-crystal 
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pheres and epicycles forcing the planets to keep in their 
orbit8, or suppositions that the stars were little lanlps 
in the floor of heaven, or theories that the sun perished 
every evening, to luake way for a new sun fresh fronl 
the hand of the Aln1Ïghty. 
The heaven of the ancients was a perpetual 
"n1Îracle." The heaven of Newton is simple nature, 
but far more I. fearfully and wonderfully nULde." 


IV Treating God's revelation of Himself through 
Israel as a natural revelation, we shall note, with a 
fresher and keener recognition, how, as the result of 
hard probations and agonizing struggles for existence, 
the nation was led to turn away from the other-world 
:;mperstitions of Egypt, and to recoil from the brute force 
of Assyrian or Babylonian despotism, until it developed 
by degrees a love of practical righteousness, a craving 
for God's just judgments, an aspiration after com- 
111union with the Eternal, and a trust in His "still 
snlall voice," so that out of this stiff-necked race there 
was evolved by intelligible processes that select conl- 
pany of Seers, Prophets, and Psaln1Îsts, which was to 
prepare the way for the Redemption of nlankind. 
Reading the Old Testament thus, not as children but as 
grown men, and finding in many pages new natural 
miracles that more than replace the old, we shall 
do ubeisance to a guiding and controlling God 
of I
rael, now nlore adequately revealed, far nobler 
than any Power whose presence we had hitherto 
perceived. I,n comparison with this new COll- 
ception of the divine Guide, the old one will 
seem hardly divine at all, and we shall have to say 
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with Jacob, "Truly God was in this place and we 
knew it not." 



 3 


This last consideration answers the question, "'Vhat 
do we mean when we say that the books of the Old 
Testament are inspired 
" 
'Ve mean, not that they are specially accurate in 
accounts of facts, nor that they are specially scientific 
in accounts of the material causes of facts; but that 
they help us, as no other literature in the world helps 
us, to see God conforn1Îng man to His own image 
through progressive lessons in morality and progressive 
visions of the divine Nature. 


I This view helps us to admire the literature of 
Israel with the sincerity of children yet with due 
recognition of the experiences of age. 
\Ve do not accept what is untrue as truth, nor 
explain it away as being " meant by the writer to be 
spiritually true. " 'Ve accept the hooks aH being, like 
all histories, partly true and partly false, but as gcner- 
ally containing, even in what is historically false, much 
that is spiritually true, and, an1Îd this spiritual truth, 
some truth that is unique. 


ii Thus, when we hear that God set IIis bow in tbe 
cloud as a special 
ign for Noah, or that God "made 
eoats" for Adam and Eve out of the skins of beasts, to 
say, "That is false," would be almost as ppdalltic as to 
stop in the midst of reading the ApocalYl'se and say, 
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" This Greek is not granllllatical." Of course it is not 
grammatical; it is the author's dialect. 
o, as regards 
these old traditions in Genesis, we ought to say, not, 
" That is false," but, "That was their way of looking at 
things in those days. That was their way of express- 
ing what they saw. That was their dialect." 


III \Vhen Noah-or >:3OlUe one for Xoah-ðaid, "God 
has set His bow in the clouds for a sign," he put into 
words for the East what ,V ordsworth has expressed in 
different language for th{' 'Vest. The rainbow over 
l\Iount _\Tarat had no more claims to be 
upernatural 01' 
original than a rainbow over Grasnlere. Then, as now, 
the heart of nlan "leaped up" towards God at the 
sight of the celestial glory, acknowledging that this, 
and not the stornl-cloud, represents what" was, and is, 
and is to come." 
-,-\nd so of the" ('oats." God lllade " coats" for men 
as He made the first arrow-head for the first archer, the 
first net for the first fisherman, the first boat fur the 
first sailor. So, Triptolemus is said to have l)een taught 
by 
Iother Earth, otherwise called Ceres or Denleter, tn 
Blake the first plough. Unly, there is thi
 difference, 
that the Hebrew thought, going on the principle ,. Qui 
facit pe
 aliunl," travels back to the First Cause. An 
idolatrous Hebrew, adopting the worship of Delneter, 
would have been disposed to say that the plough wa.s 
made by the Great )Iother. But, even now, is it not 
wholesonle to be occasionally renlindecl that ('very 
epoch-making invcntion of sinlple-mindecl originality 
conles with special directness from God ? 
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A far more serIOUS objection against parts of the 
BiLle is that the moral standard of thelll is low. 
III particular, the blessing pronounced in the song of 
Deborah upon the treachery of J ael, and the approval 
(attributed to God) of the conduct of Jehu, and the 
execrations uttered on "enen1Ïes" in the Psalnls, fill 
some pious Christians with horror or with impatient 
disgust. "Such things," they say, "ought not to be 
read in Christian Churches." 


I Perhaps they ought not. The Church of England 
practically admits already that not everything in the 
Bible ought to be publicly read. Possibly we ought to 
go further, and to omit from public reading passages 
like these, to which, though they are useful for students 
(as we have tried to shew ahove), the ordinary Christian 
cannot listen without repulsion. 
Yet they certainly have a use, even for an average 
audience, if they force our nlÎnds out of mechanical 
passive assent, and rouse us to a sense of tbe stern fact 
that, even in reading the BiLle, it is our duty to keep 
our consciences awake. 


11 People have talked complacently about "the 
right of private judglnent," and have been reminded- 
so often that the correction has almust becon1e a truism 
-that they ought rather to say "the duty of private 
judgment." 
But, for the most part, when people speak glibly 
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about "the right," or even "the duty," of "privatp 
judgnlent," do they not mean the right of judging 
externalities, statements made by others, the truth of 
alleged historical facts, or of ecclesiastical dogma 
 Do 
they often understand that it implies the duty of 
passing judgnlent on thernselves 
 
It is indeed one of the painful accompaniments 
of an enlightened faith, that it makes us realize 
more keenly that "the duty of private judgnlent" is 
a duty of moral self-judgment: "Is it right for nle to 
reject, upon such and such evidence, the beliefs held by 
my forefathers 
 Is it right for me to retain them, if 
not with the old, at least with a new interpretation 
 " 


HI People who realize this aspect of judgment are 
probably seldom complacent when talking about it. 
Their danger lies the other way. Even the sincere and 
courageous may sometimes find themselves disposed to 
cry: "0 that I might be relieved for ever from t.he 
need of consulting my conscience! 0 that I might 
find some mass of literal truth that I could always 
accept in block, always understand without effort, 
always appreciate without moral training, always act OJ) 
without reflection! But, alas, there is no such literal 
truth in the Bible!" 
Put briefly, t.his means, "0 that I were not under 
Grace but under Law! But alas, Christ has de- 
stroyed Law! " Such a prompting is natural, but it is 
from our lower and baser nature. A little lower, and 
we might say, "0 that I were not a man but a 
machine!" A little lower still, and we might come to 
" 0 that I were not a man but a beast!" 
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Plato, not to speak of St. Paul, would chide such 
eOlnplaining
 and would bid us "Go on, trusting in the 
Argull1Cnt, or Logos." Anrl "\ve, heing not beasts, nor 
Inachines, but men, must "go on," trusting in our 
Logo
. Tllf' Christian Logos is different frolH the 
Logos of Plato. So nluch the nlore "trustful" should 
we be, and the nlore "Tilling to "go on." 



CHAPTER IV 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE JEWS 


1 Galile{u
s (u
d Pl
{trisees: tl
ei7' Faitl
 



 1 


'VE pass frOlu Israel to the Jews; from the revelation 
conveyed through the Twelve Tribes to the revelation 
conveyed through the Remnant, henceforth called the 
.J udæans or Jews. 


The main difference between ancient Israel and 
t.he Jews seems at first to be that the former had at 
once greater virtues and greater defects. 
Taking them at their best, we n1Îght say that the 
former remind us of David, the latter of Josiah. Or 
we might be disposed to assert that before the Captivit) 
the nation was represented by the 51st Psalm, after it 
by the 1 19th. 
But lines of definite delnarcation of this kind are 
liable to be at any mOlnent swept away by the pro- 
duction of evidence that a particular Psalm, say the 
51st, was of !-,ost-exilic date. In geology, if we have 
assigned a stratulll to an carly period and then find ÎIl 
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it a later fossil, we at once give up our hypothesis of 
the earlier period. It n1ay be very inconvenient, in- 
volving the a.bandonment of many hypotheses that w
 
had cherished as truths. But no geologist would 
hesitate for an instant, and when geologists have fairly 
agreed, no non-geologist would refuse to accept their 
decision. 


11 The same is true as to the strata and fossils of 
religious thought and expression contained ín the 
Psalms. Possibly a new stratum should be recognized, 
and a new line of demarcation drawn, in a period 
with which English readers of the Canonical Bible, un- 
acquainted with the Apocrypha, are comparatively 
unfamiliar-the period of the :\laccabees. It was 
natural that, after the splendid 1\Taccabean victories had 
restored to the nation something of its self-respect, the 
burning excitement of the conflict should be succeeded 
by lassitude. Having sought and obtained the pro- 
tection of Rome, the nation needed no longer to turn 
back in spirit to the days of David. N ow, for the first 
time since Joshua had crossed Zered and made thenl 
a settled people, they seemed absolutely free from in- 
vasion and oppression. Ceasing to aspire, they n1Îght 
naturally become complacent and formal. 


111 Confining our remarks, then, to the post- .Jlacca- 
bean Jews, and looking on their bad side, we might 
seem justified in taking the view commonly expressed 
in some such terms as these: "The Israelite was pos- 
sessed with one spirit uf evil, but the Jew with seven. 
The spirit of heathen idolatry had been exorcised: but 
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religious formalism, religious exclusiveness, religious 
pedantry, religious pride, religious uncharitableness, 
hatred of spiritual truth, and hypocrisy, dominated the 
whole people. " 



 2 


But such condemnations of a whole people are mostly 
exaggerations. And that this is an exaggeration be- 
comes manifest as soon as we reflect tha t Jesus Himself 
and His Galilean followers, and the first generation of 
Jewish Christians, must be regarded as an integral part 
of the Jewish nation. 
Then we are forced to recognize that there must have 
heen in the Jews, at least in a minority of them, a 
spirit of enthusiasm and unselfish devotion, capable 
of being so purified and devoted to good ends as to 
produce a result superior to anything in the antecedent 
history of Israel. 


1 Some may say, "All this sprang from Jesus." 
But to say this, though it may be intended piously, is 
surely (in those who reflect on what they say) both ir- 
reverent and impious. It is to accuse God of waste- 
fulness in preparing His Chosen People. I t is to ignore 
His providence in raising up such ancestors for Jesus as 
were fit to contribute to the evolution of such an 
offspring; and such a mother a::; we believe He must 
have had, however we interpret the records of the 
Incarnation; and such countrymen as the Galileans- 
simple-hearted, sincere, unselfish peasants, wit.h a 
burning love of country, and hatred of oppres
ion, 
K 
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aspiring to " deliverance," and only needing to be taught 
the full n1eaning of the term by the ideal Deliverer. 
And arc we to suppose that, as a child, Jesus IIimself 
was not stimulated by traditions of the Jews, as well 
as by those of Israel; by the history of the lVlaccabees, 
for exanlple (who, in their days, wer(' not inferior to 
David himself for val our and patriotism); and by such 
more recent events as lIe Hinlself nÜght have witnessed 
in His childhood or heard from witnesses, concerning 
that well-known .Judas of Galilee who taught his 
followers to call no man J\Iaster hut God alone? 
N or must we forget the circle of elder friends 
shadowed forth, perhaps, in the characters (whether 
historical or otherwise) of Anna the widow and 
Simeon the aged; and such an ally and herald as 
John the Baptist; and such disciples of His earthly 
teaching as Peter and the sons of Zebedee; and, later 
on, such an apostle as Paul, the disciple of His spirit, 
whom the Greek city of Tarsus could not makc 
ashamed of his country and religion, and whom the 
straitest sect of Pharisees could not convert into a 
religious pedant. 


ii The autobiography of Josephus, and his other 
works, lead us to the same conclusion. .J osephus hinl- 
self is far fronl admirable; and the upper classes and 
leaders of the people seem to have been unworthy of 
those who followed them. But anlong the lower classes 
there was material for shaping priests and prophets for 
the world. 
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 3 


The great virtue of the Remnant was faith :-not, 
of course, a wholly new virtue, but developed far 
beyond such limits as it had reached in the days of 
Israel-a faith no longer liable to distractions, fluctua- 
tions, and deviations toward the sensuous idol-worship 
of foreign nations. 


i Faith, for the J ew
 of those days, was, so to 
speak, an uncanonical virtue. That is to say, it was 
scarcely enjoined or eyen mentioned in the canonical 
books from Genesis to 
Ialachi. Inlplied it was, no 
doubt: but, even by inlplication, it is altogether sub- 
ordinated in the Old Testament to "the fear of the 
Lord." By" fear" is nleant reverence, and reverence 
inlplies faith. Still, the fact relnains that the word 
" faith" is ahnost non-existent in the Law and the 
Prophets. 1 


11 But to what extent the Jews carried this virtue 
or quality some sixty years before Christ's birth let the 
following il1cident testify, occurring during the siege 
of .J erusalenl by Ponlpey. 
The Teachers of the Law in those days interpreted it 
a
 allowing the use of anus on the Sabbath to defend 
life, but not to defend the wans of the besieged city. 
Profiting by this, the ROlnans refrained on the Sabbath 
frOln attacking the pcrsons of the Jews and concen- 
tra tecl their efforts on the denlolition of the walls 


I The English Concordttnce mentions the word only in Deut. 
xxxii. 20, Hab. ii. 4. 


, 


1 - .J 

 - 
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Thus effecting a breach, they forced their way into the 
Temple, kilIed the priests as they stood sacrificing 
before the altar, slew some twelve thousand of the 
.J ews, and renlained masters of J erusalenl. 


III In part, the increase of this particular kind of 
faith may have been due to the influence of the Scrip- 
tures, now regularly taught, interpreted, and explained, 
by the Scribes. If Israel 111erely stood still on the 
shore of the Red Sea, or n1erely compassed the walls of 
Jericho, and in each case witnessed the destruction of 
their enen1ies by the Lord their God, why should not 
the descendants of Israel be similarly delivered from 
the hand of Pompey? The ProphetR told them that 
the Lord's ann was not "shortened" except by their 
own disobedience. IIenceforth, then, they would never 
disobey. 1\108e8, God's spokesman, had forbidden 
them to do any manner of work on the Sabbath. To 
repair walls was to do work. There was but one course 
open-to look on and see the walls crunlLling, the 
Tower of the Temple falJing, and not to stir till their 
enemies were through the breach, 
word in hand, 
butchering their priests. 


IV Faith would also naturally be increased by the 
Return from Captivity-which they might regard as a 
second Exodus, a kind of resurrection fron1 national 
death, and a manifest proof that God would never 
utterly cast off HiR people-and by the menlories of 
the 
Iaccabean tilDes: but another cause must be 
recognized in the recent rise or develo}Jlnent of a helief 
in life after death. 
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On the doctrine of a future life the Law was 

ilent, and the earlier Prophets, if not silent, mys- 
teriously vague. It is not iInprobable that the Jews 
were indebted for it to foreign influence during, and 
8fter, the CaptiVity. In any case, the book of Daniel 
definitely recognized it; and the belief in a Resur- 
rection, and in a judglnent after death, was now 
accepted by the great lnajority of the nation. This 
helped them to trust in God, in "pite of their subjection 
first to the ROlnan
 and then to the Idumean Herod. 
For n1Ïght not what was wrong in this world be set 
righ t in the next? 



 4 


But there were two kinds of faith, that of the 
Pharisees, and that of the Galileans. 


i The faith of the typical l Pharisee, as described 
in the New Testan1ent, was a "faith" in God as the 
Great Law-giver, who had forbidden certain acts and 
appointed others; among the latter, purifications, 
sacrifices, feasts, fasts, rites. By strictly avoiding the 
former and observing the latter, luen could ensure 
"righteousness." God loyed and blessed such "right- 


1 "Typical" is an important qualification. The instances of 
Gamaliel, Nicodemus, and possibly Joseph of Arimathea, shew 
that the bitter invective with which Jesus assails the class of 
Pharigees in the Gospels was not applicable to the whole of the 
class. And there is other evidence to shew that Pharisean tradi- 
tions were often inspired by a genuine love of God and man. But 
the Gospels contemplate the influence exerted on the nation by the 
Pharisees, as a clas8, and at a special time. 
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eousness" a
 this; and, since they, the Pharisee
, 
attained it, He certainly loved thenl and would, in the 
end, bless them. 


Il Only, they must be precise in their observance of 
the Law. Their forefathers had been lax; they must 
he strict. They must leave, as it were, a margin rounel. 
every law, so as to be sure of not transgressing it. 
For example, the Law said, "Not more than forty 
stripes." "But let us say," added the Pharisee, "not 
more than thirty-nine. Then we are safe. Thus we 
preserve ourselves from danger of trespass by 'building 
a fence round the Law.'" 


III But this "fence-building "-involving a close 
study of the text of the BiLle, and subtle a.pplications 
of ancient and obsolete laws to modern exigencies- 
needed much leisure, and special training and discus- 
sion; it was impossible for the average simple country- 
man, working for his livelihood. 
"How can he get wisdom," a
ks the son of Sirach, 
"that holdeth the plough, and that glorieth in the 
goad, that driveth oxen, and is occupied in their 
labours, and whose talk is of bullocks?" By" wisdom," 
he means" the law of the most High." 
It is true that learning in the Law waR conlpatihle 
with some kinds of manuallahour that did not involve 
a strain on body or mind, and a Rabbi not unfrequently 
earned his own living by his handiwork; hut, as a 
rule, it wa
 not pU};:.;ihle for such craftRnlell as are 
mentioned by the son of Sirach, the f'arpenter, and the 
"workmaster," the smith and the potter. " Learning," 
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in his sense, was ahnost entirely intellectual, not moral; 
and he rightly says that it "cometh by opportunity of 
leisure. " 



 5 


Such, then, was the faith of the Pharisee of the New 
Testament, faith in a God of Rules and Explanations- 
an essentially evil faith, because it ignored conscience 
and professed to be superior to morality. Instead of 
the living word of God, it offered to the nation" the 
f"onllnandnlents of men." 
Sometimes, when conscience spoke too loudly to be 
ignored, the Pharisee, with "This is right" thundering 
in his heart, would say, " It seems right, but it ought 
to be wrong, because it is against nlY Rules and Ex- 
planations." Then he became an oscillator. 
Or sometimes, hearing the same spiritual thunder, 
he ,vould say to himself-but much more often he 
would recognize without saying-" I feel it is right; 
but feelings are deceptive. I anl obliged by the Law to 
say it is wrong." Then he became a hypocrite. 



 (j 


The Galileans were despised by the rest of the Jews 
becaw;;e of their uncouth ways and speech, and becåuse 
they had a character for being simpletons; but their 
faith was better than that of the Pharisees. It wa
 
faith in a righteous Judge and Deliverer of Israel, 
n1ainly a patriotic faith, but containing the germs of a 
faith in righteousness for its own sake. 
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There were good Pharisees as well as bad, and bad 
Galileans as well as good; but the distinguishing 
characteristic of either, as a class, was for the former 
to be contented, self-conlplacent, and hypocritical, and 
for the latter to be rough, restless, receptive, silnple, 
and sincere. 



 7 


The Pharisees, being the ruling religious class, were 
able to cast out from the synagogue t.hose who did not 
practise the Rules and Explanations, whom they called 
" sinners." 


i The falsehood and mischief of their standard of 
" sin" may be illustrated by the charge brought against 
them by Jesus in the first two Gospels. They allowed, 
He said, an undutiful son to devote to saered purposes 
the money he should have devoted to the support of 
his parents. Yet they would censure the sanle man for 
not washing his hands before a meal. 


II All Gentiles were technically called" sinners" by 
the Pharisees, because they did not observe thc Law. 
But many so-called sinners in Galilee were of Jewish 
birth and may have been cast out of the syna.gogue for 
not observing the Law with Pharisean strictness. 
Galilee bordered on Gentile country, and parts of it 
perhaps were semi-Gentile. To associate much with 
Gentiles was hardly compatible with Pharisean Law, or 
even strict l\losaic Law. 
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III Hence may have arisen In sonle measure the 
class called "sinners" in the New Testament. No 
doubt there were alnong thenl some who had broken 
the nloral law. But, as a class, the "sinners" seenl to 
have deserved compassion, because they, with the great 
mass of the toilers of the people, appear to have been 
shut out from the hope of any high kind of "righteous- 
ness" by the general teaching of the successors of 
Moses. There were provided sin-offerings in the Law 
to be offered in Jerusalem. But some perhaps could 
not always go up to the Holy City, even for the three 
Feasts, much less for special atonenlents. And, if they 
could, what availed it, since to-morrow or next day, 
perhaps in the very earning of their livelihood, they 
might be in danger of breaking some law, or at least 
;some "fence" round the law, and so might become 
" unrighteous" again ? 



 8 


Thus at the conclusion of our review of pre-Christian 
Jewish history, we are led to di
cern an apparent 
retrogression. 


I The aspiration after righteousness of heart notice- 
able in the Prophets and the Psalms seems now to have 
given place, in the leaders of the people-who were for 
the nlost part identified with the Teachers of the Law 
-to a contented legalism. 


II So, too, the prophetic conception of God as the 
Father of all nations, including even Egypt and 
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Assyria, seems to havf' yielded-and this, not in the 
higher classes only, but in the whole people with thf' 
exception of a few courtiers, or sceptics, HerodianR or 
Sadducees-to a religious exclusiveness or hostility. 
Some were content to submit to "sinncrs" for tlw 
present, because they distrusted their own strength and 
indulged in hopes of triumph over their enemies in an 
everlasting future. Others were for imnlediate action. 
But, in the eyes of both classes, Gentiles, unless they 
accepted the Law, were " sinners." 


HI Among the Galileans, patriots though they were, 
and perhaps narrow patriots, there appears to have 
been, at all events, no contentment. The ob:servance 
of Rabbinical traditions, so far a
 they could or did 
ob:serve thenl, did not satisfy them as a substitute for 
freedonl. 
In the fourth Gospel, the multitudes are repre- 
sented as wishing to make Jesus a King hy force, 
presumably that He might. lead them against the 
Romans; the chief priests, 1 as saying, "If Wf' let thi::; 
man alone, the Romans will come and take away Loth 
our place anJ our nation." Contrast this with :Thloses 
and the Prophets, in the old days of Israel, continually 
goading the people into belief in God. I t is now the 
people that believe, and the rulers that disbelieve. 


iv In deprecating war with the ROlnans, C0111mOn 
sense was on the side of the rulers; hut the rulerB did not 
appeal to COlnmon senBe. Both rulers and ruled appealcrl 


1 Some of these were ::-5adducees: but as a rule the 
adduceeR 
were unable to take any political step not approved by the Phari- 
sees, who were the practical rulers. 
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to the Law, that is to say, tll(' Bihle; and the latter had 
the courage of their convictions while the fornler had 
not. The faith of the latter was based on error: but 
the fornler, as a class, had no faith at all. Or we nlay 

ay that the faith of the Galileans was in a perso
al 
Deliverer while that of thc Pharjsees was in their Rules 
and Explanation,.;, "the conlnlanJnlents of nlen." Both 
believed that the deliverance of the nation dependcd on 
righteousne

; hut the righteousness of the Galilean 
was unconsciously nloral, the righteousness of the 
Pharisee was consciously legal. 


v " Ruling" means "directing," and the tinle
 
denlanded a new and genuine Ruler, who would not 
repress but direct, diverting the energy and the nohle 
trustfulness of the Galileans into a fresh channel, and 
exhibiting to thenl a higher ideal of freedom and a 
worthier object of faith. 


2 Lef1alis7JL (tllcl Faith 



 1 


The Galileans may be described as a political sect. 
Another sect, presently to be mentioned, is described 
by Josephus ap. practising a pure morality without exact 
obedience to the Levitical Law. 


i But, even without going further, we may discern 
in the despised Galileans possibilities of a bclief that 
would ,. move mountains," a belief that there must he a 
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way to God above a.nd beyond the Law; that God must 
be able to forgive even those who had not leisure 
enough to equal the Pharisees in their 0 bservance of 
traditions; and that He must ueeds accept justice and 
Inercy and truth and righteousness of heart even where 
the "righteousness" of legal purifications n1Ïght be 
inevitably wanting. 


11 N OV{ a belief that God accepts righteousness of the 
heart would lead naturally to tllf' fUlther belief that 
God accepts the righteousness of p1.'e'ry hea1
t, Gentile 
as well as Jewish. 
In Alexandria and Tarsus, and in other cities where 
the scattered Jews lived with Greeks and acquired 
'30nle tincture of Greek philosophy, some of them were 
prohably feeling their way towards the same conclusion 
from a different starting-point. If, said they, God is a 
Mind, or Spirit, He must move everywhere, and in all., 
knowing all things, nlaking allowance for all, not 
prejudiced against this nation or that, nor favouring 
one nation unfairly at the expense of another, but 
accepting in every nation thoßt' who offered Him the 
sacrifice of moral righteousness. 
The sanle result was indirectly accelerated by the 
extension of the Roman franchise to wider and wider 
circles of foreign suhjects and by the consequent 
breaking (lown of barriers between different nations. 



 2 


The absence of any Jewish literature contemporary 
with the birth of Christ, and the scantiness of the 
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light thrown on those tÍ1nes by later writers, tend to 
make us under-estimate the causes at work to evolve 
such a Deliverer, and such a faith in that Deliverer, as 
would constitute the foundation of the Church. 


i Everything, some might say, was against the 
appearance of a 
Iessiah at this particular tinle, if a 

Iessiah was to be evolved from natural causes. There 
was nothing stirring. Prophecy had long heen silent. 
Not even a Psalm had been added to the canon for 
some generations. The recent traditions of leadership 
had been base and humiliating. Quarrels and intrigues 
had transferred the sceptre to a foreigner, the Jdumæan 
or Edomite, Herod. In a time of such political, literary, 
moral, and spiritual deadnes
, how could a new leader 
arise, without 
ome special, divine, and nlÎraculous inter- 
ve
1tion ? 


II But IS there not a truth of Nature in the old 
proverb that "man's necessity is God's opportunity?" 
Or even the somewhat cynical saying, "It is always the 
unexpected that occurs" -is not tbat also strangely true 
as regards some of the most colossal phenomena in 
history, such as the French Revolution? But its 
meaning is, not that the phenomena are causeless, but 
that the causes lie deep. And, the deeper the cause, 
the more violent the eruption. 


III 1\lore especially as regards sudden and startling 
visitations, and what nlay be called the apparitional 
phenOlnena of history, are there not always causcs for 
them, yet causes (like those of dreams) impossible to . 
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predict, and often difficult to trace? I-Iow frellucntly 
does Nature give U
 her nlost yiyid re\Telations of 
herself when we do not sit down to prepare ourselves 
for thenl, and sonletinH:

 when we prepare ourselves for 

omethillg quite different! Dejected and despised 
Gideon was doing the work of a pea
ant, )Ioses that of 
a shepherd of a foreigner's sheep, Saul of Tarsus that of 
a persecutor; when each received his" call." As it is 
with individuals, so it often is with nations; just when 
the leaders are sinking into lethargy, and the masses 
are helplessly looking to their nobles or priests, senates 
or tribunes, for some one that shall interpret for them 
their own thoughts, and ;:;et right the wrongs that they 
feel yet cannot express-there suddenly starts up 
delivcrance of a natule heyond their preconceptions, and 
perhaps frOlll the very (luarter from which they were 
turning away in despair. 


iv Besides, there wcre cau::;es at work (as has been 
hinted above) which n1Îght perhaps have prepared a 
close observer, gifted with insight, for some renewal 
of the ancient deliYerance
. Josephus gives but a brief 
account of the uprising of Judas of Galilee, who forbade 
his follower..; to call any luan )Iaster, and a still briefer 
one of John the Baptist: hut the attraction exercised 
by Loth leaders, and the Evangelistic accounts of the 
latter, give us glinlpses into a condition of national 
thought not indeed deducible from direct evidence, but 
indirectly llelllonstrated to have existed. The fourth 
Gospel graphil:ally de::;crihes the general attitude in the 
words, " Art thou the Christ? Art thou the Prophet? 

\rt thou Elijah '? n ,\Yhen such questions were rife, 
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men must have been prepared, not only for de1iverance, 
but for revolution. 


v The existence of the E
sene sect points to the 
same conclm;;ion. It was for the nlost part a recluse 
sect, cOlllLining mysticism with asceticisnl. Sonl(' 
classes uf Es:::;enes required celibacy and abstained froIl} 
aninla.l sacrifices. Such a contravention of the Levitical 
Law, unblmne<1 by .Josephus, indicates that the age was 
an age of religious experiment and that the nation was 
not fully represented by Pharisees, 
adducees, IIerod- 
ians, and sinners, even when supplenlented by the 
poli tical sect of the Galileans. 
'Vhy Essellism is not nlentioned in the New Testa- 
ment, it is hard to say. Some give as the reason that 
it diel not move the masses of the people. But neither 
did the Sadducees, and still less the Herodians. Others 
suggest that Christ's followers, or at all event
 those of 
John the Baptist, may have sprung from the Essenes, 
or were favourers of the Essenes. Be that as it nlay, 
the existence of this sect indicates questionings, discon- 
tents, and aspirations, that do not conle to the surface 
in our Gospel histories. 


vi On the whole, therefore, though the prospects of 
the nation appeared to be at their darkest, and perha.p:;; 
in part bec(t'Use they appeared to be at their darkest, 
there ought to be no difficulty in believing (
o far a
 
the o1Jjection of unexpeetedness is concerned) that, 
at this particular point of tillIe, and through the instru- 
mentality of natural causes, the last and greatest of all 
the Deliverers of Israel, the one that BlURt cOllll'letely 
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recalls to our minds the image of the progenitor of tlw 
race, the "friend of God" -evolved fronl the proto- 
plasm (if protoplasm there was) by the same all-con- 
trolling Logos whose purpose has run through the ageE' 
from the beginning-issued furth to the world, like a 
heaven-sent apparition "in the dead vast and middle of 
the night," to rouse the children of ...lbrahanl to a new 
faith, to instil into them truths heyond the reaches of 
their souls, and to purify them to be priests and heralds 
of the universal Promise, "In thy secd shall all thE":' 
nations of the earth be ble::;sed." 



CHAPTER Y 


THE EYOLUTIOX OF THE DELIVERETI 


1 JJIore th[[;l1 a Prophet 



 1 


PI:ESuPPOSIXG that the new Deliverer of the Jews is 
the re--ult of eyolution, divine but natural, what Inay 
we expect hinl to be, regarding him as at once the 
highest repre
entatiYe and the ideal redeenler of his 
nation ? 



 .) 

 
 


There will be nothing in hÎ1n of the scientific, nothing 
of the Greek artistic spirit. He will represent the 
spiritual aspira tions of the Psaln1Îsts and the Prophets 
in their highest and purest fulfihncllt, a perfect eonl- 
munion with God. 



 3 


Thi:-; conllllUlllon will Ï1nply sonlething more than 
that of a prophet or faithful servant, 
omething closer 
L 
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even than the "friendship" between Abrahanl and GOll. 
It will represent the purest relation hetween God'H 
people and God, the communion of sonship, according 
to the saying of the prophet concerning Israel, "Out of 
Egypt have I called my ::iUJl." 


1 This filial feeling of identity with God will prevent 
the new Deliverer from lightly attempting to change 
God's will by entreaty or prayer. lIe will, of course, 
accept the traditions of his people that Joshua stopped 
the sun and Elijah called forth rain. But such works 
as these, grand, striking, and marvellous though they 
were, he will perceive by a special insight not to be 
destined for hirrl,. They were of the nature of the 
"storm," the "fire," and the "earthquake"; his part 
is that of the "still small voice." He must give no 
" sign frOl11 heaven." In one sense, all things will be 
possible to him, because he will desire all things that 
the Father desires; hut in another sense he will be 
1110re limited in action than the most imperfect of men, 
because he can do nothing except what he sees the 
Father doing. 


ii Filial zeal for a Father in heaven, who speaks 
through the" still small voice" of the Spirit, will affect 
all his conceptions of deliverance. To him the great 
" enemy" will seem, as to the Prophets, "idolatry"; 
hut it will be invisible and spiritual idolatry, expressed 
in all those subtle forms of selfishness which come 
between man and God. This Deliverer will come to 
redeem his people, not from "sinners," but from their 
sins-or, if fronl sinners, not fronl their external, but 
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frOln their internal enen1Ïes, not from the Romans, hut 
fronl the Pharisees. 


HI The vi
ions of this Deliverer will not he such as 
those of the ancient Prophets, spectacles of splendour, 
streanlS of Hanle encOll1passing a throne of sapphire and 
accompanied with fearful voiees paralysing the sense. 
Constant spiritual comnltulion with the Father will he 
substituted for the isolated ecstasies of the prophetic 
state. Such visions and voices as may present thmn- 
selves to hÜn (if any do present thenlselves) will he 
visions and voices of peace-not of the K.ing seated 
between acclainÜng Seraphim, but of the dove hovering 
from heaven, and the voice recognizing him as a son. 



 4 


For him, as for all the Prophets, the truth will hold 
good that" the things that are seen arc ten1poral, and 
the things that are not seen are eternal." 


i But hi
 interpretation of the things that are 
" seen," and his insight into the things that are" not 
seen," will differ from those of the Prophet:-;, propor- 
tionally to the difference between a son and a servant. 
The killg's servants, seeing his face but at intervals, 
know sonlething, hut not all, of the secret8 of the 
palace ar..d of his policy, carrying orders of which they 
sometimes hut half understa.nll the nleaning. But the 
king's son, abiding with his father, reads hi
 thoughts 
in his countenance, and knows the secrets of his heart. 
Hence, whereas the servants bring forth nle;:;sagc
 uf 
L 
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l'eace or war, and are inclined to dwell on the ext.ernal 
grandeur and splendour of the palacc, the sun will tell 
of a purpose and of a person. In binl, thcre will be 
no thought of a palace, lmt only of a home. And the 
honle ,yill be Inerged in the person. 'Yherever the 
father is, there i::; the h0111e of the son. 


11 The secrets of God's palace correspond to the 
laws that regulate the rise and fall of this nation or 
that enlpire; the secrets of His heart correspond to the 
laws that regulate tlH' gradual confurmation of the 
Inunan soul to its divine ideal. 
Helice, we Ina.y expect the tcaching of the 80n 
whonl ,,
e are now contenlplating to differ frOln that of 
the Prophets as the " still small voice" differs fronl the 
earthquake and tmnpest. The quiet processes of nat.ure,- 
the growth of corn and flowcrs, the \vandering of sheep,- 
the leayening of bread, the lahour of the fishennan 
and the housewife-all these phenolnelul of thc fie Ids 
and the household speak váth divine utterance t.o one 
who is cverywhere at hOlllC \yith God. But there if' no 
honle in which God dwells so willingly as ill the heart 
that turns to Hinl with the trustfulncss of a (.hild: 
and hence, above all, tlw silent appcal of the human 
soul-and e::;pecially whcn it is struggling to ('xtricate 
itself frOln sin-will cùnlC to the Son as a special 
yoice from thc Father revcaling Iris diyinc purpose- 
of redmnption. 
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 1 

 


There were InallY prophecies aùout a Refornlation iu 
store for I
rael. One :-;poke ahout a new Law that was 
to be "written on the heart": another ahout "a 
fountain" that wa:-; to be "for Rin and uncleanncs;-; " 
unto the people: others abuut a 
pirit that was to he 
poured out on Israel, so that there should be no lllore 
ueed for thc teacher to say" K.now the Lord," but all 
n1Ïght know IIÍ111, frOln the least to the greatest. 
Thcse will inspire and stinnllate the new Deliverer to 
ask where this" fountain " lllay ùe sought, whence this 
" 
pirit" 111ay be iUlparted, and what is the nature of 
this" new Law." 



 
 


Frolll his childhood hc will have been penetrated 
with pity for the outcastR of Israel, the wandering 
;.;heep, the neglected sinners, those who hungered and 
thirsted in spirit after a righteousness that the Pharisees 
could not give. All the :-;tl'onger will lJe this feeling if 
hc .ha:-; lived allloug the poor aud hard-working, and 
especially if he should be a countryulan of the despi::;ed 
Galileans, a half-<i-entile folk, in a "land of darkne
s 
and the f,hado\v of åeath." 
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1 In thi:; absorhing pity he will feel that he is one 
with the Fat.her; that what he feels, the Father Inay, 
ill a sense, hc cia-id to feel; and that what he may du to 
deliver these 1'001' outcasts, the Father Hilllself will 
rat.ify: or rather, perhaps, to stat.e things in their 

piritual order as the fourth Go
pel states them, that 
the Father has ratified it. 'Yhenever the son lifts a 
lmrden fronl a sinner on earth, hc will do it hecause thE" 
Father has already lifted it in heaven. 


11 Like his prcdecessor
, the Prophet.s, he will take- 
no step fonyard until he has received the sign frOln the 
Spirit. But when the Spirit. descends on hinl, it ,yill 
find him ready, not only to proclainl a message as a 
prophet, hut alsu to fulfil it a
 a son-not only to 
utter the words but to "do the works that the }
ather 
has preparcd for hÎ1n to do." 


111 The "fuuntain for SIn and uncleanneb::;" he 
perceive
 to Le the Spirit of love and pity. This 
Spirit he feels to he in hÏInsclf and therefore ill the 
Father; or in the Father and therefore in hÎ1nself. 
This, too, i:::; the" new Law"-a law" written," as the 
Prophets had predicted, not on tallIes of stone, hut on 
the heart, as the impre
s of a liying Voice. But 
indeed "written," though a natural word for a Scrip- 
ture-loying prophet, does not quitE" express the rcality. 
For this is no nlere phonograph, registering answers to 
fluestions of conscience and recording n1c:::.sages of God's 
will in this or that enlergency, Lut a personal Y oice or 
living Breath, ,,,hispel'ing tidings of eomfort to the 
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broken-hearted, and breathing new life into those who 
are drooping to a spiritual death. 


l\T This Spirit he will feel to be, not nlerely within 
him, inspiring him to proclailll good tid.ingF\ to the 
sorrowful, and release to the captives of sin, but passing 
forth fronl him in power, convcying that release. 
The Prophet
 predicted. lIe will fulfil. 'Vhat they 
promiscd, the Deliverer will be. 


v The logical result of all this will be that he lllUst 
take upon himself what hitherto hatl been conceived to 
be the Divine Prerogative, the power of rcnlitting or 
forgiving sins. In truth, as will be seen hereafter, this 
power has existed in man from the first monlent when 
man ùegan to be endowed with the divine capacity of 
feeling pain for the sill of another. But \yhat hitherto 
had existed as a spark the Deliverer will now introduce 
in to the world as a sun. 


vi · The Pharisees of his day will condemn the act 
as blasphenlously profane. Sonle of his followers will 
defend and misunderstand it as a proof that he was 
" equal to God." Charitable sceptics will set it dowll to 
a half sublime, half fanatical egotism. But, in fact, the 
cause will lie, not in inten:;e egotism, but in intense 

elf-suùol'Llination to the will of a loving Father; not 
in the feeling that he is "equal to God," but in thp 
consciousness that he is so completely one with God 
that aritlllnetical conlparisons of greater or less are 
inapplicable. 
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VII But the nlost cogcnt cause of all will hc pity. 
Contclnplating, as one with the Father in hcaycn, what 
the sinner n1Îght ùe, and realizing, as one with nlan on 
t
arth, what the sinncr is, he will he constrained to 
pronounce the forgiveness of sins for Inany whonl he seeR 
hound by Satan in sin antI infirmity, yet posses:,ed of 
faith enough to receive their freedonl. The powcr that. 
he is thus Ïlnpelled to elailll will ùe provcd by reRlùts to 
he a reality. Sinners, feeling thenlselves forgiven, will 
be converted frOln sin to righteousness. 


Vlll In some cases, the power of the strong 
elllotional shock that thus proceeds frOlll hÎ1n may 
extend to the healing of bodily disea::;es, especially 
such as, in his time, n13Y be attributed to the direct 
agency of Satan. But, in the eyes of the Deliverer, 
the prinlary work will he the deliverancc fr01n sin. 



 3 


There is a Inechanical relni
::;ion of sins, anll there i
 
a spiritual. The fonner is easy, the latter difficult. 
The former is an act of human sacerdotalisln, involving 
no pain in the priest who absolves. The lattcr is an 
act of divine sacerdotalisln, involving fmch pain as only 
a divine power can help humanity to encllu'('. 


1 The Ruler
 of the Synagogue had power to hind 
and to loose; that is, to proclaim SOlne actions to he 
lawful, others unlawful, sonle purifications valid, 
others invalid, and, in al;conlance with their dccisions, to 
cast some out of, and admit othcr
 into, the vi:Úhle 
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congregation. That wa;-; an appropriate ta
k for the 

cribes or Tcachers of the Law. In lloing this, thcy 
were as much within their legal right as English Judges. 
But, as long as they regardcd their decisions as purely 
legal and not 1110r<11, they hall to be guided by pre- 
cedent not nlorality. Certainly, they never confuse<1 
such binding or loosing with the forgi,-eness of sins. 
" 'Yho can forgiye sins," they said, "save God alone? " 


II But the Deliverer, who feels hÎIn:;;elf to be the 

on, when rcalizing the Father a
 being what he 
hÏ1u:-;elf is, a t;pirit of pity, will perceive that, if G-od is 
indeed, as He is deseribed in the book of Dcuteronomy, 
"a nursing father," bearing Israel in His al'lns, and if 
Hp i8, a
 the Pentateuch and the Psahns describe lIim, 
" long-suffering," there nUlst be in the Father 
'5Olnething corresponding to the" suffering" felt by the 
Son for the sins of the children of men. 


III Some of the Prophets had predicted the advent 
of a Inysterious Sufferer, a servant of God but also a 
Son of God, to he identified, appar('nt1y, sonletinles 
with all ideal Israel, sometÎInes with an ideal Deliverer 
of Israel, an Anointed One-in other words, a Christ, 
or )Iessiah. 


iv As soon as the Deliverer has recognized that 
to endure the painful hurden of the sins of others 
is a condition for one who would forgive thenl, and 
that the forgivenes
 of sins and the establi:-;hnleut of 
righteousness constitute the only true I
ingclOln of God, 
he will discern in the ,vhole of the book of God's 
revelation, whether in the Bible or in the world, 
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converging testÎlnonies to the need of the self-offering 
of that suffering 1\lessiah whonl he will sooner or later 
identif

 with hÏInself. The leaven diffuses itself into 
the loaf; thc sunshine and the rain COlne clown from 
heaven to nlerge thcir life in that of the fruits of the 
earth: the seed falls that it lnay die and hring forth 
llread for lllen. So, too, in the types of the Law and 
the history uf Israel, the Lanlb of thr Pass oyer is 
sacrificed that God's people lnay live; the Prophets 
are persecuted and slain that God's word nlay be 
proclaimed; Abrahanl-the friend of God, and (of all the 
patriarchs) best fitted to be the type of the Father- 
suffered" telnptation," and, so far as will was concerned, 
offered up his son on the altar. Thus, types in Nature 
and types in the Law n1Îght cOlllbine with definite 
prophecies (" all things that arc written in the Law and 
the Prophets") to shew that God Himself is in SOlne 
Hense continually giving Hin1self for His children and, 
like Abrahmn, fulfilling lEs own Law of sacrifice. 
But if the Father iR like Aùrahalll, what nlust the 
Son be, if not like I:-;aac? And what work can the Son 
do except that which he sees the Father doing? The 
Father is conducting hinl on the thre0 days' 
journey to the hill of sacrifice, having prepared the 
wood for the offering: and thc Son is, by anticipation, 
travelling on that journey ancl preparing to Le hound 
and laid on the altar, " upon the wood." 



 4 
. 


Speaking nlaterially, nlen n1Îght declare that such a 
Deliverer's success depended on some occult influence, or 
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"virtue," passing out frOll1 hÜn to others. Speaking 
nlore spiritually, but still in a figure, we may sar that 
his public life will be a "lJearing of sins and carrying 
of iniquities," and that he will recognize in hÜnsclf a 
fulfilment of the prediction of that " 
Ian of SorrowR " 
on whonl was to be laid the "chastisement" of the 
. , 
natIOn s peace. 
Sorrow, of course, docs not inlply glOOlll. No]' can 
his life, though sorrowful, he one of unnÜxed sorrow. 
Nor indecd can it well be a life of asceticism. If he 
realizes the darkness of sin nlore kecnly than others, it 
win he hecause he enjoys within hinlself the perpet.ual 
presence of the Light that lllakes ,,,ar against the dark- 
ness. Not the nlost thankful of the Psahllists could 
recognize nlore lovingly than he does that the earth i;-; 
full uf the riches of God, and that corn and wine and 
the other gifts of the Father were given to nlake men 
of a cheerful countenance and to dispose their hearts to 
he glad and grateful to the Creator. 


S 5 


If, now, we ask what will be in detail the nature of 
the new Deliverance, and what it will bring nlore than 
a deliverance from sin, the rcply must be " It will bring 
h . " 
not Ing nlore. 


1 But deliyerance frOll1 sin ÎJllplies conllllunion with 
the Father in heaven, and that Üllplics fellowship 
hetween the children on earth; so that, in effect, the 
ne",
 Deliverance Ï111plies the estahlislul1ent uf a 
IGngdo:m, or FanÜly, of Righteousness, in which God 
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is the King, or Father, and nlen the ::mhject:;, or 
children. 


ii Scnue of the Prophet:; seenl to have ta.ught that 
the deliverance fronl sin was a condition of " sa.lyation," 
in this KeHse, that God ,vould reward the forgiven in 
conseqnence of their repenting and putting away their 
sins; but the ideal Son will realize that it i.
 :::.alvation. 
And indeed, if we try to Ï111agine what earth n1Ïght lJl
 
if all individuals and nations oheyed
 or approxÏ1llated 
to obeying, such a Deliverer as we arc no,v concciving, 
it is hard tv set limitR to the ilnprovelllent in body and 
luind, in health, science, and art, that would result frOll1 
a regenerated race delivered frolu all fcar e
cèpt that of 
selfishness, and (luickelled to a new joy in every visible 
and invisible thing that represents the goocl, the beauti- 
ful, and the true. 
\nd if the love uf God, as was said 
above, needs, for its COllsulllnlation, hun13.Il " strength," 
and" soul," and "n1Ïnd," as well as "heart," then, in 
this reforIlled 'world, the lower would re-act, for good, 
upon the higher, and that, in turn, upon the lower, all 
hunlan faculties thus co-operating toward the -.:alvation 
of the whole nlan. 



 G 

 


By what detailcd cuur:-;e of action, and at what 
precise tinlC, this J
ingdOlH uf God is to he established, 
the Deliverer will Hot know. But lw win knuw, 
generally, that it nUlst be effected by the uutpouring of 
that divine Spirit of 
onship toward Hod and brother- 
hood toward IHen which he fecls within hillbelf 
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It l11ay seem contrary to our conception of tlH
 
ideal Deliverer as a Son that he should be ignorant of 
God's tinles and season
. Had not Isaiah lllentioned 
the definitf' nalllP of Cyrus, aud specified "seventy 
years" in connection with a prophecy about Tyre, 
as J eren1Îah abu hacl done ahout the captivity in 
Bahylon ? 


1] That was indeed so, or Lelieved to be suo But 
the;;;e were what haR heen de
cribed above as "secret
 
of the palace." The Fatherhood of God, "the seerct of 
the heart." independent of time and place, might reveal to 
the Son no nlore than- the certainty of its uItilllate pre- 
dominance oyer all evil. Speaking as a nlan, he nÜght 
predict roughly, of this or that evil thing, that it should 
not outIa
t the prelSent generation: but he woukl 
neither know, nor wish to know, the exact dates of 
events foreordained in a chain of causes and cffects to 
fulfil the Father's purposc. These were rather secrets 
of the nlind than secrets of the heart. 


HI The great "secret of the heart" ,,
ill be tlll" 
power of the filial Spirit to overCOllle the forces of 

elfishne:-;s and sin. 
As in the hi
tory of luankind the influencc of little 
children ha
 becn potent on pmoents from the bcginning, 
disanning and softening violence that could not have 
heen taIlled by force, bO will it be in the new 1
illgdom 
introduced hy the new Deliverer. The l11eek arc to 
inherit the carth, thc hungry in spirit 11lUSt be satisfied, 
thc proud shall he cast dOWll and the lowly lifted UlJ. 
Dueh had been the experience of israel, where If-:racl 
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had obcycd God's voice; such will be the law in the 
I\:ingdonl of God. The Bon hin1self will not be alJle to 
adopt into the fan1Îly of God any who will not receive 
the Spirit of sonship, or, in other words, "become as 
little children." 



 7 


'Vhel1ce and how can nlasses of men receive such a 
Spirit? 


i ..ì\Ien receive the spirit of poetry, painting, nlusic, 
and sculpture, in part fronl some 
Iaster or past J\Iasters 
of the art, in pa.rt frOln the environnlents of Nature and 
from the atmosphere of na.tional art, but also very 
largely fr01n their peculiar individual endownlents of 
mind and sense, predisposing each to receive, and 
enabling each to Clnbody in sensuous shapes, SOll1e 
special revelation of thc harmony of the Universe. And 
the san1e holc1
 good of the spirit of 
tatesnlanship and 
administration of affairs in peace or war. But we are 
speaking of Inasses of Inen, not of the solitary nlan of 
genius: and the spirit here in question is not one of 
art, 'but of nlorality. It i:-; the 
pirit of the Honle, 
which all lllen have possessed, and which has possessC(l 
all men, 
ince, and pcrhaps before, the time when they 
emerged fronl what they were 10 what they are. It is 
not, then, a new Spirit but an uld one, and the question 
we arc asking is, 'Vhence and how can nlen receive it 
in a new and regenerate form? 


ii The 3IBwer appears to lie that, though it may 
spring in part fnllll the training of their several honles 
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and nations, it nlust he lllainly due to ;:;ome jlaster or 
past 
1asters of this spiritual art, if it nlay be so called, 
the art of the Home. 


III lIe that receives a "prophet" In the nallle of a 
prophet, that is to say, as being a prophet, receivcs a 
prophet's reward, entering (at least some little way) 
into the prophetic province open to all that discern 
God's will. He that receives a "righteous nlan" as 
being a righteous nlan, receives a righteous nlan's 
reward. SinÚlarly, he that receives the Son of God as 
being the Son of God, receives the corresponding 
reward, the Spirit of sonship and a knowledge of the 
art of the IIonle. 


iv Tho traditions and training of ROllle, and of other 
fJtates, n1Ïght lnake obedient and dutiful sons, who 
would "live long in the land," hecause each honoured 
his own parents and the ways ùf his own honle with a 
wise reverence: hut we are speaking of a new Sonship, 
in virtue of which the soul gladly subordinates itself to 
the parental teaching of all that is good in every nation, 
making a honle of the Universe. 


v Such a Spirit as this was very different fronl that 
of Ronlc. It 'is hardly possible to conceive of it as 
heing received from any nlerely national training uncler 
Law. No buoks, or notions of Looks, no Law, could 
convey it. It nlust COllle, at least in the outset, from a 
man. FrOlll )Ioses it could not come; for he repre- 
sented Law. \Vhosoever received 
1oses received the 
reward of )1oses, the righteousncss of the Law. 
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HUlnanly speaking, it might. have COlne from Abrahmn : 
but AbrahaIll was before hi
 ti111è, a type, not a fulfil- 
11lCllt. It. is in accordance with the principles of evulu- 
tion to believe that it nlay have conle fronl one of " t.he 
sel'c1 of ALrahanl," in whom were summed up the hest 
characteristics of A1Jrahanl's descendant
, carried to 
their highest point. 



 8 

 


The Delivcrer we are describing will be too far alJove his 
people for inllllediate succes
. They cannot attain unt.o 
hilu. As he nloves on his solitary coursl', misunder- 
stood, dC
1!isec1, hated, rejected, llP will rcalizp with in- 
creasing \?ividness that he was caUed indeed to be a 
.ßlcssiah of suffering, and to " give his life __t ransom for 
nlany." But he will nlove inflexiùly onward, l'onlforted 
indeed hy the predictions of the Prophets, but finding 
his chief strength and sustenance in c0111munion with 
the Father whose will is hi::; own, and in whonl h
 
realizl's peace, life, and "salvation." Though peI'secu- 
tions and dcath 11lay await both him and his disciples, 
yet" not a hair of their heads" will Le har111ed. Nay, 
though he lnay die, yet will he live, according to the 
f-;aying of the prophet Hosea, " ....\fter two days will h(' 
rpvivc us; OIl the third day he will raise us up, and we 
:-;hall live in his sight." 



 9 

 


But we ha, è seen that Kature consistently works Ly 
conflict alldlJY " the sUl'vi \-al of the fittest": will there 
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not seem to he a suspension of the laws of Nature in 
the new l{ingdom, if "the meek" are to "inherit the 
earth" ? 'Vhere, in the world of evolution, is there 
1'00111 for a "meek" deliverer? In such a world. as 
ours, how can he and hi.s followers struggle with success 
so as to vindicate their claim to be called" the fittest"? 
And if they do not struggle, and yet succeed. must we 
not say that their success is nlÌraculous ? 
If the meanings of "meek" and "fittest" are borne 
in mind, the reply must be that "meekness," far from 
being incompatible with conflict, l11ay succeed in it 
through natural causes, and nlay even be a criterion , 
of " fitness." 


1 In the first place, a:-{ to "nleekness," we must not 
he misled by the use of the word in popular English. 
It i
 perhaps hardly the best word, or, at all events, 
perhaps not usually understood rightly. It would 
certainly be the wrong word if it conveyed the impres- 
sion of flexibility in matters of principle, or if it sug- 
gested. a character incapable of burni.ng resentment. 
Our Lord was not what would be described as 
" meck" to the Pharisees. St. Paul, though he never 
stood on personal dignity, and delighted in being all 
things to all men, was not what we ::;hould commonly 
call "meek." Perhaps we should choose another word 
or group of words to express what is nl('ant. l 


I It is most noteworthy that the fourth Go::;pel, in quoting the 
pl'Ophecy of Zechariah about the :\Iessiah "meek, and riding upon 
an ass," omits the word" meek," and thi::ò although St. ::\Iatthew's 
Go:-;pel inserts the word. There is still extant a mass of Rabbinical 
discu:-;:;ion as to the force of the term in thi::; prophecy, and it:-- 

r 
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II The essence of the word seems to lie in the fulfil- 
ment of the royal law of neighbourliness. It means a 
disposition to shrink from pushing one's own claims 
except where honour or justice is at stake; an inclina- 
tion to err, if at all, on the side of under-rating rather 
than on that of over-rating one's own abilities and 
character, but never so as to be guilty of conscious 
error and insincerity. This inlplies a habit of putting 
oneself in one's neighbour's place so as to undcrstand 
and appreciate him. 


HI Genuine nleekness will therefore imply inlpar- 
tiality and justice, sympathy and thoughtful considera- 
tion, docility and obedience, a reasonable patience, and 
a sociable readiness to give as well as take. The 
genuinely nleek man will never be guilty of a contenlpt- 
ible shyness or bashfulnc::;s (which, when not. due to 
physical causes, is often, at lea:-;t in part, the result of a 
self-conceit that shrinks fronl the cro\vd into what 
Bacon describes as the self-adn1Îring ::iolitude of 
Narcissus). St. Paul was never shy or bashful, 
nor was George Fox, nor any man whosp heart was 
always consciously open tv the breath of the Spirit 
of God. H(
 who is truly "lneek" will have no 
nleallness to conceal, no duplicity to he ashanled of, 
nothing to make him reserved or preoccupied; 
everything to make him frank, unashanled, open, and 
sing]e-hearted. 


bearing upon the conception of the 
Ies,,;Ïanic advent. Either this, 
or considerations of the inadequacy of anyone Greek word to 
represent this characteristic, may have causeJ its omission in the 
fourth Gospel. 
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IV This is the kind of "nleekness" that the ideal 
Deliverer will enjoin; not half-hearted meekness, which 
must need s be a failure, and, indeed, wor
e than a 
failure-for it borders on calculated meekness, which, 
besides being a failure, is hypocrisy. 
'Ve are C01ltenlplating whole-hearted mee
ness, such 
a just, genial, and reasonable feeling of good-fellowship 
as has been above described. And does not this, even 
in the earthly life of conlnlcrce and politics, go far to 
help men to "survive"? Does it not preserve the 
heart fronl Illany consuming cares, and keep the brain 
clear fr0111 vaporous seJf-conceits and blinding partiali- 
ties? Does it not anll a man against idle jealousies and 
suspicions, giving him the deep peace of a good conscience 
that sustains hinl in the stir, the tumult, and the wear and 
tear of competitive affairs? Even the shrewdest Juan 
of husiness might well adn1Ît that it \vas worth while 
sacrificing a bit of occasional profit frOlll sharp practicc 
if he could thcreby secure a clear head and an Ull- 
anxious heart. 


v "It nlust be admitted that' nleekness' haR not as 
yet conspicuously contributed to thc enlargement of 
eInpires, and perha.ps not even to that of visible 
.churche:-;. But, if not 'meekness,' do not justice, 
reasonableness, honesty, and the spirit of' give and take,' 

lreacly help some races, and still more clearly sonle 
families, to ' inherit the earth'? And may we not louk 
forward to a tinle when the patient and peaceful 
qua.lities will gain the victory over the savage and 
warlike, when restless Esau will fade out and plain, quiet 

J acob succeed to his tent? " 


M 2 
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vi So the author wrote some four years ago (1893) ; 
but his words seem now, in the light of recent events:r 
to verge upon understatement. He ought to have 
reflccted that Jacob's cunning went far to undo the 
natural results of hi'3 placability and steadfastne

, and 
brought upon himself and his children the punishment 
that it de
erved. l\Iore stress ought to have been laid on 
the successes of the Quakers (whose diminution in tht' 
nUlnLer of visihle converts appears to proceed in sonle 
measure fronl the fact that they have partially 
converted, or at least leavened, all the churches) and on 
those of the 1\ionastic Orders, which mostly throve by 
meekness, and failed, if not visiLly yet spiritually, by 
ceasing to be nleek. And even as regards the British 
Enlpire we seem to have learned, or to be learning, t.he- 
lesson-old for the world, but new for each nation in 
turn-that the sabbathless pursuit of " national inter- 
ests " i
 ordained by the laws of Nature to clefeat itself ; 
that even a continuous policy of non-aggressi\Te selfish- 
ness excites a suspicion and distrust that may accumu- 
late till it fetters the action of a great people, partly 
because they may find themselves surrounded 1))'" InallY 
external enemies, partly because they feel the 
paralysing prcsence of an internal enenlY in their 
own conscience; and that, in the end, after the Day 
of Decision, the gates of empire will be found open to 
the "nleek," and to the "meck 71 alone, "in order 
that the righteous nation which keepeth truth ma) 
cnter in." 
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However, we arc now to deal, not with a conjectured 
future, but with a past, conceived as the natural sequel 
of an earlier past. 'Ve have been sketching an outline 
of a natural and naturally evolved Deliverer of Israel, 
as we conceive he might have been evolved without 
miraculous agency. This Deliverer we assert to he 
capable of being identified (as will be seen more clearly 
hereafter) with the actual and historical Jesus of 
Nazareth. Supposing this identification to be estab- 
lished, we shall then proceed to assert that, if Jesus 
succeeded, He succeeded naturally and because He was 
" the fittest" to succeed. 
But, if we conclude that He was "the fittest" to 
succeed, this conclusion affects all our vimvs of the 
cosmic forces of which He was the outcome. For we 
shall now be more convinced than ever that amid all 
the apparent chaos of the abysmal non-morality and 
inullorality frOlll whence this moral triumph has been 
evolved, there has been at work a "friend" as well as 
an "enemy," and this friendly Power by far the 
stronger and wiser, working His will through latent 
forces so as to nlake evil subserve the tendency toward 
a supreme good. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE ACTS OF CHRIST 


1 Before St. Peter's Con fessio7
 



 1 

 


,y E proceed to consider the principal acts of Jesus, in 
their order; as they appear, apart from the miraculous 
element in the records, but not apart from our frank 
recognition of a unillue Person prompted by the Holy 
Spirit to conle forward as the Deliverer of Israel. 


,.l.ftcr thirty years of waiting, Jesus appeared to 
the world as a disciple of a new prophet, whu was pre- 
dicting the coming of the l{ingc1onl of God, and who 
was urging his countrymen to prepare for it by a 
"baptisnl of repentance unto remission of sins." 


ii The practice of the Jews was to baptize all Gentile 
proselytes. Treating all his countrymen as if they were 
Gentil
s and needed to be luade .J ews afresh, this 
prophet called on his disciples tu undergo this purifica- 
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tion "with water" as a preliminary to a higher purifica- 
tion " with the Holy Spirit and with fire." 1 
Every Jew could understand the metaphor of purifi- 
cation "with fire," for it belonged to his history. 
It wa
 enacted by the Law that things taken from 
foreign enen1Ïes should be purified "with fire" if the 
nature of the thing would endure it; if not, "with 
water." 


HI Ât the nlornent when Jesus was being baptized. 
He is said to have received a vision. Such an expe- 
rience was conlnlon tu a1] the Prophet:s of I
rael. But 
whereas the Prophets had for the InoRt part seen God 
as a presence of fire producing tcrror or trance, this 
vision revealed God as Peace descending upon Jesus in 
the shape of the Dove, the bird of Peaee; and a voice 
canle fronl heaven, .. Thou art my helovrcl Son." 
The three Gospel
 do not say whether the Baptist saw 
the visioll or heard the voice. The fourth asserts that 
he saw the vision, but it Inakes no Incntion of any voice, 
either as having been uttered to .1 esus, or as having 
hcel) heard hy .J olin. 2 Leaving these questions open, 


1 The words "with fire" are omitted in the earliest of the 
Gospels, St. l\Iark's, but there appear good ground
 for retaining 
them. 
2 The earliest Gospel (St. Mark's), though the author almost 
certainly regarded J esu::; as seeing the vision, makes it (1) just 
possible tha,t he regarded it as seen by the 13aptist alone, and (2) by 
no means improLable that the original tradition tcok that view. 
The fourth Gospel mentions the vision as 
een by the Baptist, and 
does not mention it as seen by Jesus. 
As to the voice, :::;t. l\Iark and :-;t. Luke have "Thou art my 
beloved Son," which must have been addressed to Jesus; St. 
:i\1atthew has" This is my beloved Son," which would most naturally 
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we accept the statement that he recognized in Jesus, not 
a disciple, but a leader. 



 
 


Jesus retired into solitude to prepare for the new 
,york to which the Prophet and the vision appeared to 
call Him-namely, to hring in "the K_ingclom of Gud." 


The correspondencE' to the "forty days" of 
ßloses in the l\Ioun t, and the "forty years" of Israel 
in the wilderness, and the "forty days " of Elijah's 
journey, prevents us from laying stres
 on the dura- 
tion uf the alleged fast of .Jesus. Devout believers 
n1Ïght easily have assumed that "forty" nlust have 
been the number of the days, without any intention to 
deceive or to exaggerate. In any c<tse, the nunlber has 
been exceeded in modern tinlcs and is neither incred- 
ihle nor a proof of divinity. 
'Vhat we lay stress on is the spiritual nature of 
the "temptations" of this solitude. SOlne of these 
resenlble those of other religious refol'lners; but, as a 
whole, what nlay be called their "originality" stamps 
them as not having been the results of accretion, or of 
deyout imagination. 


II Jesus could not reyolve in thought the records 
of the miracles wrought hy l\Ioses and Elijah without 


be addressed to the Baptist. The Synoptists differ from one another 
as to the details of the baptism. The fourth Gm"pel makes no 
mention of John's baptizing Jesus, or of any voice from heaven 
accompanying the descent of the Spirit. 
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asking Hinlself, " Am I also to tlo such works 
 )Ioses 
brought water from the rock, and through hinl Gotl 
gave hreatl from heaven; am I to do the same for nlY- 
self and for those in the new I{ingdom ?" 
The answer canle, that He wafj not to do this. )Ioses 
<lncl Elijah were servants: He was God's Son. But 
because lIe was the Son, He wa
 to control the KingclOlll 
of God by obeying its laws. The chief in the I{ingdom 
wal:) to be the chief in obedience. The Son of God was 
also Son of man, and "the Son of man came not to hp 
ministered unto but to minister." His" bread" ,yas to 
be the word and will of God. 


111 "\Vas lIe, then, to startle men into obedience hy 
some striking and puhlic act of sublinle self-sacrifice, 
dashing JIÎlnself, as it were, against the walls that lin1Ït 
human nature, in order to shew His trust in the Fathe}' 
who is above and beyond thenl 
 Transported in a 
nlonlent of inlagination to the House of God in .J rrw:;ll- 
lmn, He saw HimseH seated on its sunlmit in the eyes 
of all the people: Inight lIe east IIinlself down to shew 
that His Father would bear lIinl up 
 
No, He was nut to do this. The fixed order of 
Nature, taken as a whole, sun and rain, flower and 
fruit, seed-time and harvest, revealed the will of the 
Father. He was not to fight a.gainst it hut to learn 
fronl it. To try to hreak it would be to "tempt" the 
Lurd His God. 
In this reverent attitude toward tlw fixed order of 
things as representing the win of God, Jesus seenlS to 
have differed from previous prophets and cOlltelll- 
poraries, carrying us back to the faith of the progenitor 
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uf His race, ,AbrahaIll the friend of God, who could 
expostulate with what seemed to be a voice of God by 
an appeal to God Himself: ,. That be far from thee to 
do after this manner, to slay the righteous with the 
wicked: that be far fronl thee: shall nut the Judge 
of all the earth do right?" Only, in the "seed" uf 
Abrahanl, we shall find the trust in the righteousness of 
the .T udge developed into trust in the love of the Father 
so absolute as to Inake aU expostulation ilnpossible. 


IV )Iight lIe, then, 
o far do homage to the wisdonl 
of this world as to use uccasional simulation, or dis- 
sinlldation, or connivance, so as tu bring over the 
Pharisees to His side, and, with them, all Israel? and 
thus n1Îght 1-Ie be allowed to effect the deliverance of 
His people and hasten the K.ingdom of God ? 
No, neither might Hf' do this. The same book of the 
Law that forbade the "tempting" of God said also, 
"Thuu shalt worship the Lord thy God, and hinl only 
shalt thou serve." 'Vith this answer the temptation 
closed. 1 



 3 


Jesus now began to expound His mission to the world. 
I twas 2 " to preach good tidings to the poor, to proclaim 
release tu the captives and recovering of sight to the 
hlind, to set at liberty them that are bruised." 


i By" poor," He Ineant those who were detached in 
spirit fronl earthly pus
essions, esteeming righteousne8
 
1 In St. :Matthew's Gospel. In St. Luke's, the order is different. 
2 Luke iv. 18. 
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as the trcasure of treasures; by" the blind," those 
who were in the darkness of spiritual ignorance; by 
. " 1 . f . 1 1 "1' . 
"ca.ptlves, t le ca.ptIves 0 SIn; )y" re ease, 10rgJVencss. 


II In Hi" " good tidings," He prodainled God as t.hc 
l11erciful Father. God's" I{ingdonl " was to be a family. 
J\Ien were to be hound together, not by a Law of autho- 
rity, but by their relation to the Father of all, inlplying 
a Law of the heart. The Father (so Jesus said) took 
cognizance of l11otives, not of mere outward actions; 
and the only salvation for men lay in a spontaneous 
affection for their brethren on earth springing frOln a 
filial devotion to their Father in heaven. 


111 How He proposéd to inlpart to men this filial 
devotion Jesus did not lnake clear: He simply bade 
men "do" this and that, and warned them that 
" hearing" without "(loing" was as a house built on 
sand. But at first Hc gave no clue to the Inethod by 
which the power of " doing" was to be attained. 
Gradually, however, it appeared that the new enabling 
faculty was faith-faith in the Father as repr('sented 
by Jesus, the Son. "\Vhen He proclaimed to the 
poor in spirit the fatherhood of God, those who had 
this faith fed upon His words and received strength 
from them. 'Vhen lIe told the captives of sin that 
their chains were unbound and their sins remitted, those 
who trusted in llim became free, and the burden of 
their sins fell fronl their suuls. By faith or trnst in 
IIiJn, virtue seelncd to pass frOlll Him to them and they 
received into their souls a new spiritual life. They 
became to some extent what He was, ÏInbued with the 
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filial spirit: they were born again as children of the 
Father in heaven. 


IV In fact, therefore, the secret of His power was 
Hinlself. So far as the words were concerned, there 
was little that was new in IIis doctrine. 'Vha.t wa
 
new was the Person aninlating the words and giving 
thenl power (in the hearts of thos(' who could respond 
with faith) to produce a cOlnplete moral transfornlation. 
Homer sang of Zeus as the Father of gods and men. 
The Law and the Pruphets described .Jehovah as thc 
Father of Israel. The words of Jesus revealed God to 
us in an entirely new character, as His Father. Not 
till we know God as His Father can we rightly pray to 
God as OU}' Father. 



 4 

 


Crowds gathered round Hinl, and He was popular; 
yet lIe soon felt a sense of failure, and the failure 
sprang largely from what might seem to have ensured 
His success. 


1 He had a power of instantaneously curing certain 
diseases, especially paralysis, and that form of mental 
and nloral di
order which was a ttri bu ted to an ind well- 
ing "demon" or "spirit." This power He could 
exercise in an extraordinary degree, and could even 
transmit, to some extcnt, to His disciples, so that the 
very enemies of the early Christians admitted it. St. 
Paul possessed it, and assumed its posbession as a matter 
of course. 
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ii But, in consequencc of t.his powcr, Jesus was 
regarded by many as a mere" exorcist" or "caster out 
of devils." People flocked around Him to see His 
" signs," but what the "signs" betokened they ncither 
saw nor cared to consider. Thus the "signs" over- 
shadowed the reality and His doctrine produced little 
effect. There was a danger that faith in Hiul as the 
expression of the Spirit of sonship nlight be swallowed 
up by faith in Him as a wonder-'working prophet. 
That wa::; not the fait.h Jesus desircd. 


HI 'Ye are not to bUPPOSC that Jesus could heal, or 
thought that He could heal, all that Canle to Him. It 
is expressly said on one occasion that Hf' "was not 
ablc " to do any mighty work because of men's unbelief, 
and this agrees with SOine of Christ's own \vords on 
other occasions. For exanlple, even where 11(' 1Va,f-: 
willing to heal, He sonletimes made the result expressly 
depend upon faith (" According to your fa'l'tlz, be it 
unto you "). 



 5 


For a time, .J esus sinlply prcachcd tlw gooù tidings 
and cast out devils or diseases, shcwing, by lnany 
tokens, that He considercd the latter a subordinate 
work Sometimes, lIe avoided publicity in healing by 
taking the sufferer apart; more often, lIe forhade those 
who were healed to divulge what had happened. But 
even those who had faith enough to he healed had not 
faith enough to obey the Healer. 
Iore than once, when 
Ilib popularity brought multitudes around Hinl, He fled 
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into desert places, and spent nights in communion with 
nod. 


i But the tinle soon came when He began to do 
ðonlething more than preaching and healing. In 
reality, He had already been doing more. He had 
l,cen casting out, not nlere]y diseases, but sins. 'Vhen 
Hf' .wa
 teaching, pOWf'r had gone forth to heal the 
spiritual diseases of His listeners. The good tidings 
that other Prophets had predicted, He had fulfilled. 
'Yhen He pronounced a blessing on those who hungercd 
and thirsted after righteousness, His very words were 
that blessing, bringing to His hearers the bread of life 
and living water; when He set forth the truth, His 
truth was as sight to the blind; when He proclaimed 
l'cleasf' to the captives of sin, His proclamation was in 
itself a release, that is to say, forgiveness. Jesus, there- 
fore, had already, and indeed from the first, practised 
the forgiveness of sins. 


11 But He had not yct used the word
 "I forgive," 
or "Thy sins are forgiven." The season for thcm was 
now to arrive. 
It was not long after He had transgressed the Law 
hy touching a leper to heal hin1. 1 Pity had forced Him 


1 Bpace does not permit a statement of the reasons for accepting 
many details in this account of what, at first sight, seems a 
miraculous act. Keirn (Jesus of ](azara, Eng. Trans!. vol iii. pp. 
218-22) gives different explanations. To his remarks should be 
added that (a) the earliest Gospel (St. l\Iark's) probably combines 
two accounts of the same thing; (b) one of these is (l\Iark i. 42) 
"and 
tl'aightway tlte leprosy departed from him and he was cleam;pd 
(or, purified)"; (c) the words" the leprosy," being placed in three 
N 
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to the act. Far frOlll exulting in its success, He had 
endeavoured to suppress all knowledge of it, and, find- 
ing that inlpossible, had retired into solitude. After 
some interval, returning to Capernaunl, lIe found Hinl- 
self in a crowdcd building, preaching the word of Gull 
to the multitude, in the presenee of some unfriendly 
and critical Scrihes and PhariseeR. According to the 
earliest Gospel, His discourse was interrupted hy 
onle 
who let down from the roof a palsied nUUl lying on a 
pallet. 
The interruption might naturally have rutRed a 
prophet whose heart was in his nlessage. I t shewed 
how lightly the con1111on people estinlated the com- 
nlunication of the words of eternal life in comparison 
with faith-healing and exorcisnl. It wa
 a " scandaL" or 
stumbling-block, to all present. The Pharise(':; could not 
fail to be strengthened by it in their incredulity: "'V e 
see him in his true character, rated by his own admirers 
as \vhat he is, a mere vulgar exorcist, nay, worse: an 


or four different positions by good MSS., are probably a very early 
interpolation from Luke v. 13; (d) consequently, the original 
probably was, "and straightway he (i.e., tlte leper) depa1.ted from, hhn 
(i.e.,f,'om Jesus) and was purified," that is, was subsequently purified. 
in the regular way, by the priests. Similarly, in Luke xvii. 14, the 
lepers are said to have been cleansed, not at once, but in the course 
of their journey to Jerusalem. Thus, the original text of 1St. Mark 
might imply that the leprosy was not healerl instantaneously, but 
that on presenting himself to the priests, the man was found to he 
healed, 
o that he received the legal" purification." 
On the other side, in favour of a metaphorical explanation, it 
must be said that in l\Iatth. x. 8, xi. 5 (" cleanse leperR," "lepers 
are cleansed") the word appears to be figuratively used, as the 
apostles are nowhere llescribed as cleansing a leper, nor does Ht. 

iatthew describe .Jesus as cleansing more than one. 
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exorcist who would fain play the part of a prophet, and 
who places the \Y ord of God below his own exhi- 
hitions." An Elijah, or other" servant" of God, might 
well have rebuked this irreverent interruption. But 
the Son of God was filled with profound pity-pity for 
the physical disease, pity for the spiritual paralysis that 
made men unable to stretch a hand to receive God's 
1110St precious gift; pity for the blindness that made the 
ulultitudes unable even to discern that gift; SUUle pity 
(lnixed with not a little resentment) for the blind 
leaders who were half-willingly blind and would not Rf'e ; 
pity also for the poor gernl of faith, pathetic in its 
contra,st with the faith that should have existed, but 
still to sonle extent a real genuine faith in HÜnself as 
:ßlan, apart fronl faith in Hinl as exorcist awl wonder- 
worker. 
flow was He at once to vindicate the Truth. to raise 
the forgiveness of sins to its fit and natural position, to 
quicken the faith of the sinlple half-believer, and to 
convict the Pharisean faith in Rules and Explanations 
of being non-faith? How but by revealing to thenl 
the work that He, the SOll, saw the Father at that very 
moment doing in heaven? The n1ultitudes .-;aw a 
l)aralysed hody swinging frOlll the roof in a llammock. 
The Son saw a paralysed soul, lying bf'fore God's 
throne, and crushed down with the chains of Satan. 
A moment more, and He behelù the Spirit hreathing 
health into it and the Father lifting and hreaking its 
chains. \Vhat the Father was doing above, that the Son 
wa.s lJOund to ùo below. Thus, for the fir::;t time on 
record, the words of absolution were pronoulleed in the 
Ch urch of Christ: .. Child, thy sins are forgiven thee." 
,- .) 
4'1 -l 


II 
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III This is the only occasion on which Jesus uses the 
word here translated "child" in addressing an indi- 
yidual. St. Luke, alone of the Synoptists, substitutes 
" l\Ian ": but the substitution is unfortunate. The 
appellation" child," though consistent with a touch of 
gentle rebuke, denotes an efflux of affection in this, 
Christ's first utterance of the ahsolution of sins, which 
is altogether lost in the third Gospel. It helps us to 
realize how, as in the case of the leper, pity, and 
nothing but pity-yet that kind of divine pity which is 
combined with divine insight-may have carried Jesus 
beyond His fornler stage to a new and higher one when, 
in defiance of the certain hostility of the national 
l'('presentativcs of Legalisnl, He went beyond the 
Law to proclainl, and effect, the fulfilment of the Law. 
The law of sin-offerings, like the law of purifications, 
wa
 intended to prepare for a tÎ1ne when both Sill- 
offerings and purifications should be dispensed with. 
'Yithin lIis heart was that "fountain for sin and 
uncleanness" which had been predicted by prophecy; 
and now the pain of sorrow for man's pitiable helpless- 
ness caused the fountain to gush forth in a stream that 
was to purify the souls of n1en for ever. 



 G 

 


Others, beside the Pharisees, nlay well have been 
somewhat scandalized by "a prophet who took upon 
himself to pronounce the forgiveness of sins." The 
less thoughtful anlong His disciplcs or followers may 
have put the nlatter aside, as being a theological 
question, out of their province. But with hardly any 
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can this public assumption of a power of 
-\..bsolution 
have conduced t.o Christ's influence as a popular leader. 
)Iany causes contributed to lnake Hinl lllore and 
more unpopular. He alienated the Pharisees without 
conciliating the Galileans. The former were indignant 
at Hi
 allowing dilSciples to break the "fences" that 
tradition had erected around the Law of the Sabbath, 
and because He performed acts of healing on the 
Sabbath. The latter, as we lnay infer frOll1 the fourth 
Gospel, wished to make Hin1 a king by force, that lIe 
nÜght lead thenl again::;t the ROlnans. These would he 
all the more irritated at His inaction when John the 
Baptist was cast into prison and the Bapt.ist's successor 
11lade no effort to release him. 



 --; 


The Synoptic Gospels record an early utterance of 
Jesus indicative of a sense of failure. It is in con- 
nection with the first of the parables, that of the SOWCl'. 


1 After the public delivery of this parable, J f'RUS 
is said to have privately eXplained it to the disciples, 
",ith a pathetic repetition of the words of the prophet 
Isaiah, who had describerl his mission as being, we may 
almost say, "a nÜssion to fail." TIlP prophet repre- 
sented the \Y ord of God as bidding hin1, in effect, 
harden the heart, and darken the understanrlings, of 
his countrymen.! So,.T esus said 2 that He "taught in 
parables for this cause," that hearing men might not 


1 Isaiah vi. 10. 


2 )[ark iv. 12, 
Iatth. xiii. 13-15, Luke viii. 10. 


. 
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hear, and s('eing they might not see and undcrstand 
and he 
a Yed. 


11 Po
sibly, the meaning of this may be that, sincp 
the multitude had not taken in IIis direct teaching- 
such, for example, as is contained in t.he Sermon on the 
l\lount-Ile thereforc resorted to a new kind of teaching, 
namely, that of parables, in order that all 111ight 
perceive the impossibility of lllechanical reception of 
His doctrine, and some few might think for themse1ves 
and rccciye the truth. 


111 But, un the other hand, parabolic teaching 
of SOlue sort is common in the Bible and in Jewish 
Tradition, and most of the parables are so clear in 
their nlaill principles that a great part of the spiritual 
nleaning 
eems obvious to the sinl]!lest. lIenee, 
another explanation, derivahlc frolll the fourth Gospel, 
is perhaps to Le preferred, namely, that all the sayings 
of .J esu
 wcre, in some sense, "parables," or "dark 
sayings," 1 not only to the multitude, but to the disciples 
as well, until after His death, when He sent the Spirit 
the other Paraclete, to guide them into all the Truth. 


IV If this 1e so, this mysterious saying would seenJ' 
originally to have applif'd, not to this parable (which is 
particularly clear), but to Christ's teaching, as a whole, 
up to the timc when it was, as it wcrc, reviewed, and its 
results sUlllluarized, and its seeming failure explained, 
in the Paral11e of the Sower. In that case, the meaning 


1 J olm xyi. 25. The rendering "proverbs," though based on 
the usage of other writers, hardly expresses the Johannine meaning 
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is, not that .Tesus deliberately ado]!ted a new and 
obscure form of teaching in order that the many n1Ïght 
not understand but the few nÜght receive an esoteric 
interpretation; but that, as in the case of Isaiah, so in 
His own, it was the will of thc Father that, "hearing" 
Hin1, nlen should "not hear," and consequently the 
duty of the Son to acquiesce in teaching so as to fail. 
The many were clay, the few wcre wax; the t;on's 
doctrine was to be like tire, hardening the former while 
softening the latter. FrOIll" thenl that had not," it 
was the Son's mission to takl' ,. eyen that which they 
seemed to have." 
N at bitterness, then, dictate
 these sad words, but a 
recugnition of a divine mysterious Law-a Law full of 

orrow for the present, but not on that account to he 
ignored. J csus reserves for Hin1self the task of prepar- 
ing His disciples tù face the mystery uf a rejected 
Gospel, leaving it to 81. Paul to shew how its rejection 
by the .Jews paved the way for the Lllclusion of the 
Gentiles. 



 8 


In any case, we are led by this utterance to recognize 
that Christ's alienation of the Pharif:;eeij and His open 
contravention of the Traditions they had erected round 
the Law were rapidly followed by disappointnlent upon 
disappointment. 


1 But neither disappointnlent, 110r the shadow 
of in1pending disa
ter, nor even the desire to he 
cmnpassionate and helpfu] to the 111ultitudes who 


. 
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misunderRtood Hinl, could induce Jesus to deviate from 
His fixed principle of conduct and teaching, nmnely, 
that purity of heart was the one thing needful. SndJ 
asceticis111 as had been practised by His previous 
master, John the Baptist, was not for HÜn nor for J-lis 
disciples. He di
coluaged fasting except so far as it 
sprang naturaìly frolH a sense of sorrow; lIe did not 
abstain fronl wine; He was present at feasts given both 
by Pharisees and by "publicans," and IHany of lIis 
parables are based on the habits of festive intercourse. 
Beginning with the advocacy of a new Law of the 
heart, He passed to statements which indicated that 
the old Law nlust be regarded as fulfilled and merged 
in the K ew: lHere llleats, He said, could not defile, nor 
lnere washings purify. 


ii From his prison, the Baptist sent a deputation of 
his disciples to Jesus appealing to Him (so it secnled) 
to take a more active course: "Art thou he that ðhould 
COlne, or are we to look for another?" The refusal of 
Jesus, followed by the Baptist's death, Inight naturally 
cause indignation anlong John's followers, doubt allll 
distrust among the Galileans, and a general falling off 
on the part of those who had been disposed to follo,,
 
:IIim. _\t all events, we find that, when Jesus receivct1 
news of the execution of JolIn the Baptist by Hl'roll 
Antipas, He withdrew fronl his dOlninions, apparcntly 
in order to avoid a sin1Îlal' fate. 



 9 


{; P to this time, .J esns haclnever questioned His dis- 
ciples as to their" faith" in lIinl and concerning JEUl. 
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In the outburst of their first enthusiasm, or In the 
contemplation of special works of wonder, some of thenl 
might possibly have called Him Son of David, Deliverer, 
)Iessiah (that is to say, Christ), or even Son of God: 
but the multitude had done almost as much, and Jesus 
estimated such utterances at their real worth. 


1 But now, in the hour of unpopularity, a wanderer 
in danger of arrest and death, Jesus appears to have 
decided that the tÎIne had come to test His own work 
and their faith. How far had He succeeded? How far 
was His task accomplished, so that, when the hour came, 
He might feel Himself ready to follow John the Baptist 
and the long line of persecuted prophets? 


11 Beginning to question lIis disciples about the 
opinion of the multitude concerning Himself, and draw- 
ing thenl out easily in this direction, He then turned 
upon them with the question, " But whom say ye that I 
ani? " Thus questioned, the disciples appear to have 
hung back. A t least there was no unaninlous response. 
At this crisis, SÎInon 11lade himself the spokesman of 
the rest, declaring that Jesus was the promised 
Iessiah, 
or Christ, the true Son of the Father in heavcn: "Thou 
art the Chri
t, the Son of thc living God." 


111 St. 
Iatthew 1 tells us that .Jesus, in IIis reply, 
first pronounced Peter "blessed" because the Father 
had" revealed" it to him, and then added, ., Thou art 
Peter (Petros, 'stone' or 'rock ') and on thi::; 'rock 
(Pet}'rt) I will build my Church." God is repeatedly 
1 .:\Iatth. xvi. 17-1 D. 
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11lentionecl in the Song of 1\loses 1 as the Rock of Israel: 
and God alone could lIe called by any Jew the Rock of 
the Church that waR to come. But God may be viewed 
in various aspects. 'Yhat was there that was particu- 
larly "rock-like "-that is to say, firn1, unchangeable, 
and fundaIllental-in the aspect of God revealed to 
Peter hy 
he Father? It was the aspect of a Father in 
heaven whOln Peter had, so tu speak, expcJ'ienced on 
earth-with an expcriencc that had becOlll(, part of 
himself-in the Person of Jesus Christ, the Servant of 
servants,. the incarnate Sclf-sacrifice. Up to that tÎ1ne 
the Father had heen comparatively dead to 111Cn, be- 
cause they had becn dead to Him. N oV{ the Father 
was made "living" in the "living" Son. The Hock 
was the Religion of Nature. Greece had prepared the 
way for it in the words, "Thcre is nothing n10rc like 
God than the man who is as righteous as ma.n may be." 
Israel introduced it by presenting this" righteous 111an," 
and a disciple to confe
s that such a one waR the 
Deliverer and the Son of God. Veath and the Law
 of 
Nature were to put the finishing stroke by a.ssociating 
this Son indissolubly with the Father In tlw hearts of 
nlen. 
This Rock, or unchangeablc basis of a spiritually 
natural religion-not dictated hy priests but l,y eOll- 
science-may b(' called l,y different nanles or phl'ase
. 
'Ye may call it the Life of God, or the Fatherhood of 
God, revealed through IIif-: 'Y orc1, or through what iF; 


1 Deut. xxxii. 3, 4 'I Ascribe ye greatness unto our God. The 
Rock, his work is perfect:" (ib. 15) "Then he forRook Gorl which 
made him, and lightly esteemed the Rock of his salvation:" (ib. 18) 
"Of the Rock that begat thee thou art unmindful." 
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best in hun1anity. But we may also call it "the unity 
of the Father and the Son in the 
pirit:" as reveale
l 
through Christ. Or we nÜght speak of it as "Chri::-;t 
HÎInself, enthroned in the lllunan heart by faith, a:-; 
being one with the Father in thc t;pirit of love." The 
first Epistle of St. Peter 1 affords a comment on thi:-: 
pa
sage, speaking of Christ as "a living stone," to 
whonl the saints conÜng, also as "living stones," are 
,. built up a spiritual house." According to this, it 
would seem that Jesus recognizes Peter a::; the fir
t 
,. stone" coming to lIin1self (the "corner-stone") in 
order to be built up with the rest of the "stones" into 
the Church. The foundation is the Rock, namely, God; 
llot the mere name of God, lifeles:;ly confessed, but "the 
li,
ing God," revealed as the Father through tbe Son. 
And the merit. of Peter's confession was, that it was not 
a tlead dogma lmt a living conviction-hrought hOllle 
to hi:; heart hy God. at the very tÎIne when .J esus stood 
lowest in the national judgment-that this rejected 
hunlan heing was both the )Iessiah and the Son of 
God. Peter's faith was faith in righteousness against 
authority. 2 


1 1 Pet. ii. 4-5. 
2 
t. 
Iatthew's Gospel also adds that to Petros, the Stone, should 
bp given "the keys" of the new Kingdom, and that he, like his 
:ßlaster, should have the power of "binding" and "loosing." Ar-: 
a matter of fact, Peter played a prominent part in the preaching 
of the Gospel to both Jews and Gentiles after the death of Christ. 
But this very fact-combined with the omission of the saying in 
St. )Iark's (and St. Luke's) Gor-:pel-suggests a doubt whether the 
worùs may not have been adapted to the fact. 
On the other hand, every disciple of Christ has the power of 
" binding" and" loosing" to that extent to which he possesses the 
Spirit of Christ; so that the words are in strict conformity with 
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.lfter St. Peter's Confession. 



 1 


From this time, Jesus began to teach the Twelve that 
the work of His life on earth "
a
 drawing to a close. 
Isaiah had spoken, with apparent reference to the 
J\Iessiah, of One who waR to "bear" men's" griefs" and 
carry their "sorrows," or, as 
t. )Iatthew renders it, 
" took our infirn1Ïties and bore alII' diseases" ; and .J esus 
had horn e them. The same Deliverer was to be 
"wounded for our transgressions," and" bruised for our 
iniquities," and to be "despised and rcjected of nlen" ; 
and .J esus, after being wounded in heart and bruised in 
spirit by conflict with the sins of nlen, had been " de- 
spised and rejected" by those for whose sake H(
 hacl 
llecn COIl tcnding. 


I Rejection wa::, to be followed by humiliation, 
aecurding to the words of the prophecy, 1 "The Lord 
God hath opened mine ear and I was not rebellious, 
neither turned away backwards; I ga.ve nlY back to the 
smiters, and Iny cheeks to then1 that plucked off the 
]lair; I hid not IllY face frOll1 shame and spitting." 


Rpiritual 'fruth-as well as with the context, which seems to indicate 
Peter as the type of a faithful Christian. The striking originality 
of the words must also be considered. And their omission may be 
explained as the result of an erroneous supposition that the words 
gave Peter, as an individual, a power beyond that of the other 
Apostles. 
1 Js. 1. J-G. 
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After hUlniliation was to conle death: 1 " As a lanlh 
tha.t is led to the slaughter. . . he opened not his nlouth. 
By oppression and judgment he "Tas taken away." 


II These and othcr words 11lay explain nluch that is 
othcrwise difficult in Christ's predictions of His suffer- 
ings. Recognizing that the Kingdom of God (which 
inlplied the Forgiveness of sins) could not be estab- 
lished but by that spiritual suffering with which lIe 
already bore the sins of His countrymen, and identi- 
fying Jlinlsclf with the )Ian of sorrows mentioncd in 
the prophecy, He would fcel assured that all that was 
written by the Prophets concerning the suffering )Iessiah 
11lUSt be fulfilled in Hinlself. Their words inlplied some 
kind of quasi-legal condemnation followed by execution; 
but they did not include the special punishment of 
crucifixion, which, indeed, was not in use anlong the 
Jews.
 It is probable that Jesus Himself made no such 
prediction. In the two passages in which St. l\Iatthew's 


1 I". liii. 7-8. 
2 "Take up the cross" i
, however, used by Jesus (Mark viii. 
34, J\Iatth. xvi. 24, Luke ix. 23, xiv. 27)-and apparently as a 
proverbial expression. The probable explanation is, that, although 
it was a Roman punishment (inflicted, in Palestine, mostly on those 
whom the Romans called rebels), yet it would be very familiar to 
the Jews, and especially to the Galileans, owing to their recollections 
of crucifixions that had followed the suppression of the rebellion of 
Judas of Galilee (about A.D. 6). To a Roman the phrase would 

uggest our "going to it with a rope round one's neck"; to a 
Galilean patriot, "volunteering for a desperate enterprise for the 
f'ake of Israel." 
Knch a metaphor might be used by Jesu::; with no more intention 
of signifying literal crucifixion than of signifying literal war 
against the Roman
. It would mean, "If any one 
ill follow me, 
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(}ospel thus nlcntions it hefore the event, l the parallel 
passages in St. J\Iark and St. Luke omit it; and 
" crucify" is just such a substitution as might have heel) 
Inade for" kill," after the event. 



 2 


But after rejection, Inuniliation, aIIll death, what was 
to follow? 
On this point the Prùphets were either silent, or 
far more obscure than on the details of suffering. 
Psalnl and prophecy, it is true, testified that 
Iéssiah 
would ultimately pre\'ail, anù that His enemies were to 
he made His foot-stool: and one Psalmist describcll 
Him as bidden to sit on God's" right hand" until the 
triumph was acconlpli
hed. But in the interval 
between death-if death was necessary-and tbe sitting 
near the divin.e throne, what was to happen was not 
nlade clcar. The necessity of the case clemanded 
some kind of resurrection: but concerning resurrection, 
as we have seen, the Prophets spoke at best in dark 

ayings or hints. 
 egatively, the Psalms were 
stronger, insisting that God would not leave the 
soul of His Servant "in Bheol" nor suffer IIis Holy 
One to "see corruption. " Yet nothing was clear 
or precise. Still le
s was a flefinite time 
pecified 
for the interval. 


let him come as one prepal'ell to lay down hif-; life for IRraeI." Hut 
" Israel" would mean, not .. hrael after the flesh," but .1 the 
Kingdom of God." 
1 ::\Iatth. xx. 19, xX\Ti. 
. 
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To this general vagueness and obscurity in the 
Prophets there was one exception, more striking in 
appearance than in reality, but destined to have inlport- 
ant results. It is where Hosea exhorts his countrynlen 
to turn to the Lord in repentance 1: "Come, and let us 
return unto the Lord, for he hath torn and he will heal 
us; he hath smitten and he will bind us up. ...ljtr r 
tlro days 
vill he 'revivr us; on the third day he will 
raÙ;e us 'up, and we shall live before hin1. And let us 
know, let u
 follow on to know the Lord: his going 
forth is sure as the morning; and he shall conle unto 
us as the rain, as the latter rain that watereth the 
earth. " 


1 There is no prediction here of a 
Iessianic resurrec- 
tion within a specified interval. As in English we speak 
of " two or three days," meaning " a short time," so did 
the .Jews and the books of the Old Testament. "Yes
 
terday and the third day," in the Hebrew Bible,2 is 
often used for" two or three days ago," and is trans- 
lated by the Revised Y ersion "heretofore." 


11 " Second" and "third" are not so frequently 
used with" clay" to express a future interval: but an 
instance occurs in the remarkable passage where 
t. 
Luke 3 represents Jesus as saying, "Behold I cast out 
devils and perform cures to-clay and to-n10lTow, and the 


1 Hos. vi. 1-3. 2 E.g. Genes. xxxi. 2, Exod. v. 7. 
3 Luke xiii. 31-33. 
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third day I aln perfected. I-Iowbeit I Blust go on my 
way to-day, and to-nlorrow, and the day following; for 
it cannot be that a prophet perish out of J erusalcm." 
A literalist might here have assumed that Jesus 
llleant that His active life on earth would consist of no 
more than "three days," and that lIe would be then 
"perfected," that is to say, martyred, or crucified. Dut 
the context, and what follows, shew that such an inter- 
pretation is absolutely inlPossible. By" the third day" 
Jesus simply means" soon." It is true that here, as in 
Hosea, there lllay be an allusion to the speedineb:; of 
the purification, "perfection," or "reyivification," to be 
obtained by going up to the IIouse of the Lord from 
the most distant parts uf Palestine, that Leing actually 
a "three days' journey." But, if so, it is 111erely an 
allusion. There is no possibility of real literalisnl. 
The nleaning is " soon." 


HI But, when thus naturally interpreted, and freed 
from any notion of Iniraculous coincidence of nUl111Jer 
1Jctween the days nlentioned hy IIosea and the days 
that elapsed between Christ's death and resurrection, 
the prophecy ,viII be found to be just such a one as He 
nÜght have used in order to impress upon IEs disciples, 
as IIosea diJ on his countrymen, that, come what might, 
not a hair of their heads would Le harmed, and that 
even though some of thenl should be put to death for 
the sake of God's truth, they would "live before" God 
for ever. 


iv Applying the words to Hinl'Self in the same way, 
He might comfort the disciples hy teaching t.helll that 
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the Law of Resurrection was as much a nece
sity for a 
righteous soul as the orderly sequel of the seasons, " as 
the latter rain that watereth the earth." The going 
forth of the soul frOlll Sheol was as definitely fore- 
ordained, or "sure," as the going forth of the morning 
from the night. It was not possihle that a child of 
God shoulcl be held by death. 


v As to the interval, regarded arithmetically, sonle- 
times .Jesus might use the imagery taken from the book 
of Jonah and might speak of a deliverance " ajter three 
days and three nights": and this way of speaking, 
though it has never been reconciled, and is absolutely 
irreconcilable, with the literal accounts of Christ's 
resurrection contained in the Gospels-remains un- 
altered in several passages of the Gospel of St. 
Ial'k, 
the earliest of the Synoptists. At other times He 
might prefer the language of Hosea and say" after two 
days" or "on the third day." Again, at other times, 
He might say, as in the fourth Gospel, =, A little u'hile, 
and ye behold me not; and again, a little while, and ye 
shall see me." But in all these cases, whether mention- 
ing numbers or not, Jesus was not dealing with arith- 
nlctical prediction. but setting forth the eternal Law of 
Resurrection, the fore-ordained going forth of the dawn 
to the soul of the child of Gud in the darkness of 
death. 


VI If this explanation is corre
t, it is not surprising 
that the disciples, after their 
Iaster's death, were not 
prepared for lIis re
urrection. 
Jesus aln10st certainly did prophesy that He would 
u 
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he put to death and rise from the dead, sometinlC;:, 
speaking of thp interval as "the third ùay" and S0I11e- 
tinles using the expression "after three days." And, 
if He had nlade these predictions independently of 
na tional prophecies, and apart from the language of the 
Prophets, His words, after their fulfilnlent, might wcll 
seenl miraculous. But, in that case, the failure of the 
disciples to untlerstand them would also be almost 
equivalent to a n1Íracle. 
It appears probable that, except in general tel'lns, or 
else (if He nlentioned particularitic::3) in the language of 
one or other of the prophetic hooks, He never predicted 
His rising from the grave. The fourth Gospel, which 
throws Christ's predictions of His Pa ssion in to the 
phrases speaking of being "lifted up," and" glorified," 
perhaps well represents the spirit of what Hp said, 
though not attempting to give the words thenlsdves. 
In that case, the trust of Jesus that, whatever might 
happen to Hinl, God would" revive him aftcr two clays 
and raise hinl up on the third day," n1Íght natural]y 
appear to the disciples simply to clenote, as indeed it did, 
His perfect confidence in the eventual righteous judgment 
of the Father. But this did not, and could not. prepare 
them for the visible resurrection that actually followed. 



 4 


The Galilean and other pilgrims, who were comIng 
to Jerusalem for the Passover, were ready to welcome 
Jesus once nlore as their Deliverer; and, since a few 
days would now end all n1Ísunderstandings, He no 
longer avoided the multitude. 
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1 He deliberately determined to make such an entry 
into the city as would not only fulfil a prophecy of 
Zechariah, but also serve for an everlasting protest 
against the kings of thp sword on behalf of the ICing 
of Peace. Following the custonl that distinguished the 
ancient" judges" of Israel (who" rode on white asses ") 
from the kings of the divided Tribes and the kings of 
tlw Gentiles (who" placed trust in horses "), He can1e 
riding on an ass, amid the acclamations of the pilgrims 
and the children. 
TIl(' Synoptist:-; insert n1Înute instructions from Jesus 
to the disciples as to the finding and bringing of the 
ass. St. )Iatthew mentions two animals, " an ass and a 
colt the foal of an ass," apparently misunderstanding 
the poetic iteration of Zechariah as though it meant 
two. instead of one in two aspects. The fourth Gospel, 
besides mentioning only one animal, omits all the 
detailed instructions, and substitutes the brief phrase, 
"and .Jesus found an ass." This may imply either a 
rasual or a deliberate" finding": hut the context gives 
the inlpressiol1 that the former is nleant, so far as any 
)Iessianic act could be called" casual." Obviously, the 
Synoptic account was open to the objection that the 
whole thing was prearranged by Jesus, and that anyone 
eould have fulfilled the prophecy in that way: whereas 
the .Tohannine account gives the impression of a coinci- 
dence of tlle casual, or quasi-casual, with the providen- 
tial, which the clisciples did not note till afterwards, 
and which then confirnled their faith in Jesus as the 
)les:-5iah. 
::\Iost probably the Synoptic account is the nlore 
aecurate in the letter, the J ohannille in the spirit. 
o 2 
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Before entering Jerusalem, J esu
 had '" founrl" an ass 
tied up in a village at a distance below the place where 
He stood in Bethany. I t occurred to Him, or, we may 
say, was revealed, t.hat this sight indicated what was 
to be the nature of His en try, after the Inanner of a 
Prince of Peace. He therefore sent SOllle disciples, 
telling thenl wherc they would "find" it. On it He 
pruposed to ride into the city. Thus He would rebuke 
the suspicions of IIis enemies ,rho charged lIim with 
sedition, and the imaginations of His followers who. 
gladly believed IIim to be seditious. At the sanle time, 
He would fulfil prophecy. But we may well believe, 
as the fourth Gospel leadR us to believe, that the 
fulfihnent of the letter of the prophecy was a secondary 
consideration. 


11 As another protest, lIe drove out fro 111 thc 
Temple the money-changers and sellers of sacrifices. 
These men, in nlany cases, extracted an excessive and 
sonletinles extortionate profit fronl needy worshippers. 
It is also believed, on good authority, that extortions of 
this kind were countenanced by some of the chief 
priests in support of a lucrative nlonopoly which they 
enjoyed. Nevertheless, the necessities of the sacrific'ial 
ritual required that a vast nunlber of sheep and oxen 
should be at aU times collected in, or near, the precincts 
of the Tenlple. Just before the PaHsover, the nuulber 
must have been enormous. To drive them out at such 
short notice nÜght seem calculated to stop the Pass oyer 
altogether. Such conduct, theIl, could not but bring 
,Jesus into collision with the authoritic:;;, especially when 
viewed in the light of His language at this period. 
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III Even the Tenlple was not exempt from IIis 
condenlnations and threatenings. PulJlicly, contrasting 
it with the ideal Temple, the House of Prayer, He 
called it "a den of thieves." Privately, He declared 
to the disciples that every stone of it must come down. 
In less intelligible language, preserved only in the 
fourth Gospel, He had declared to the Rulers that 
though they Inight destroy" this sanctuary," He would 
raise it up in three days. Some pictures and commen- 
tator,; represent .T esus as pointing with His finger to 
Himself when uttering the words "this sanctuary." 
But a llloment's reflection shews that the "finger" 
could hardly have been thus" pointed "-in order to be 
neither seen nor understood by anyone at the time, 
but sÎ1l1ply to be conjectured, centuries afterwards! 
The Telnple of the Lord of hosts-what is it but 
the "hosts" themselves, the congregations, not of the 
stars in heaven, but of those whu nlakc their hearts 
homes of prayer on earth? This congregation, or 
church, beside being the true Ilouse of God, is also 
described by St. Paul as being the Body of Christ: 
and this was the "body," or "sanctuary," that Jesus 
had in n1Înd when lIe told the priests that they were 
going the way to destroy it; hut, even if they 
succeeded, He would speedily 1 rai
e it up. 



 5 

 


Taken apart from the personality of Jesus, III any of 
Ilis utterances might well rouse a suspicion that He 


1 "Speedily"; for" three days" used in the sense of "speedily J7 
see above, 
 3. i. and v. 
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was proposing to resort to violence, and a feeling that 
He must he suppressed as a dangerous fanatic. IIis 
recent acts could not fail to increase 
uch suspicion 
and to render it likely that His enemies would f-opeedily 
arrest Hinl. If so, the end seemed near. \r e tan 
well understand that Jesus, far fronl endeavouring to 
avoid it, resolved to go forward to Ineet it, and that the 
grf'at question before His mind was, not about Hilnself, 
but about IIis disciples. 


I He had recently been forced to rebuke Peter for 
tempting Him to withdraw His own predictions about 
His impending death. The rest of the Twelve had 
heen quarrelling about precedence in the I(ingdOlll, 
which they regarded as now near. IIere were plain 
tokens that lEs disciples were <-iuite unprepared for 
what was to come. lIe foresaw that one of thenl 
would betray lIinl. Xone would remain faithful. They 
loved Him, and to sonle extent trusted in Hinl; but 
they were not yet in CUllllllunion ,vith IEs n1Ïnd. They 
" did not understand what Spirit they were of." They 
had not yet received that Powcr from heaven which 
alone could teach thenl how to carryon llis work, wllf'll 
bereft of His earthly presence. 


11 Again and again lIe cnlleavourotl to inl}!ress on 
thenl that the ICingclOlll of God was uther than they 
supposed; that everything was according to a fixed 
order; that this or that" 'fJ1ust be"; that He could not 
do as He liked; that tlw chief plaees in the I\:ingdolll 
werc not at IIis disposal hut in accordance with the 
will of the Father; and that the Father's will was 
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expres::;ecl by the Law of Humility or Sacrifiee. Those 
'who Inade thenlselves the humble servants of men, 
these, He said, would become, or rather, prove them- 
selves to be, true lords of men; these would. sit next 
the throne in the Kingdom. 
Then, approaching the doctrine of sacrifice, without 
actua.lly nlentioning the word, He declared that the 
Son of man had come, not to be n1Înistered unto, but to 
Ininister, and" to give his life a ransom for many." 


HI According to the fourth Go
pel, He endeavoured 
to impress this doctrine on His disciples by solemnly 
washing their feet, and exhorting them to imitate His 
example in their relations with each other. 
According to the same Gospel-and it is in 
conformity with the circnmstances-111uch of His 
private discourse at this time, in the circle of the 
Twelve, turned on the gift of the Spirit which the 
disciples had not yet received, and which-He now 
perhaps began to teach them-they could not receive 
till He had been withdrawn from them. In the 
Synoptic Gospel::; this had been mentioned as a Spirit 
(or "mouth and wisdom") of such a nature as to help 
them to plead the cause of the Go
pel against its 
adversaries. The fourth Gospel describes it in another 
aspect, as a Spirit that the world could not receive or 
comprehend, a Spirit that would guide them into aU 
the Truth. 


IV But no mere words of lIis seemed likely to keep 
the Twelve in the straight path, for the time, however 
short, during which the "night" was to COllle and 
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darkness was to sever Him fronl His follo\yers. Indeed 
lIe had prepared no such legacy of words, no IJa w to 
leave behind Hinl, no detailed rules for life, no secrets 
of nature or of policy. 


v Yet lIe had something beyond words. In 
Galilee, ,: virtue" had pa
sed from Him to the sick and 
sinful, and He had heen conscious of it. So now He 
felt that He could in1part some "virtue," sonle gift of 
His presence, yes, in some sense His very self, to those 
of His disciples who were still faithful. 


VI This, then, He bequeathed to thcnl under the 
fornl of bread and wine. The bread He called IIis 
body, the wine His blood. Using a 'word that had 
passed from Greek into HelJrew and nleant either" last 
will and testament" or "covenant," lIe declared that 
the bread was Hi
 hody which was given for thenl, and 
the wine was the blood of His "cotenant" or IIis 
" testarnent" which was poured out for" nlany." 


Vll There was I1l0re in this than a nlere gift to the 
disciples. It was also a gift fOt' them. By giving- 
Hinlself to them, He 
ought them, so to speak, or dre\\" 
thelll out of the. Adversary into Himself. In oth('l' 
words, ,He Inay be said to hayp "reeeived "them. This 
was in accordance with the law lIe Hinlself laid down: 
'Yhoever gives receives. Parents, who give their best 
selves to their children, sonletimes find that they 
havc thus given thenlselves fur their childrcn. They 
" receive" their childrcn-that is to say, their children's 
hearts-in return. So Jesus, by giying Hið body and 
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Llood to the Twelve, desired to give Himself fin- the 
Twelve, "receiying" thrnl into Himself, and making 
thenl inheritors of His own eternal life. This was in 
accordance with that nlysterious law of which the incar- 
nate "... ord Hinlself said little, because He reserved for 
Himself the task of doing it, and for others the task of 
realizing it. The Last Supper not only typificd a legacy 
hut also conveyed the essence of the agony in Geth- 
semane a11(l the Crucifixion. Together, the three 
acts exemplified, and suprenle]y fulfilled, the Law of 
Sacrifice. 1 


1 The Doctrine taught by the Eucharist, and the last utterances 
of Jesus, are considered below, in the chapter on the Doctrine of 
Jesus. 



CH...\..PTER II 


THE DOCTRIXE OF CHRIST 


1 Thp doctrine not H egotistic" 



 1 


THE preceding sUlllnlary of the acts of Jesus was in- 
tended to suggest an answer to those who can find 
no sequence of cause and effect (unless it is a Iniracu- 
lous sequence) in the life of Jesus followed by the 
establishnlent of the Christian Church. "'Vhat was 
there," they say, "in the nlere teaching of Jesus, to 
produce such a result? Apart frOln miracles, we are 
conlpelled to see in .J esu
 nothing nlore than a mere 
luan going about Palestine, talking of a kingdonl and 
sending his followers to proclaim it. But how could 
nlere words estahlish it? 
<\..nd, if not by words, by 
what nleans, apart frolll miracles, was it to be estab- 
lished ? " 



 
 


It will he shewn helow that people who talk thus 
about "a nlere lllan" fail to recognize that "a lllere 
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nlan," strictly speaking, signifies "a real man," and 
111ay rrpresent a unique nlan "taken into" the divine 
nature. 1 ..As to the "n1eans," they are simple enough to 
define, in thenlselves; but they are inseparable from 
the unique personality of Jesus. Defined, however, 
they consist of the following gifts bestowed by IIim on 
IIis follo\vers--- 
1st, faith in God the Father as He is represented by 
Jesus the Son. 
2nd, regeneration, that i::; to say, a new and spiritual 
creation of the machincry of nlotive within us, or, to 
use a better metaphor, such a conlmunication of the 
Spirit of the Father and the Son as to create a new 
life while leaving personal identity. 
3rd, a power, in the believer, of transmitting to 
others a forgiveness of sins sÏInilar to that which he has 
himself recei\Ted. 



 3 


'Ye all have faith---of a kind. In all of us, our 
nature so changes from infancy to old age that we are, 
in some sense, regenerate, or born again, perhaps nlor(' 
than once. Some possess a consciousness, nlore or less 
dim, of a faculty of forgiving and receiving forgiveness; 
few or none, perhaps, arc without the faculty itself. 
But the peculiarity about Christian faith, regeneration, 
and forgiveness, is, that they are imbued with the 
Spirit of Christ. 


1 Compo the expres
ion in the Athanasian Creed: "taking of the 
Manhood into God." 
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 4 


But SOHIC heterodox cntlcs of the Gospel, because 
they reject thr miraculous, feel bound to reject the 
extraordinary. ,yhich is quite a different thing. 


They ,,-ill not helicye, for exanlple, that Jesus 
clainled a new authority to forgive sin; or that He bade 
the sinners of Galilee conle to Hinl for rest and relief 
frolll their heavy burdens; or that He predicted, even in 
the vague and lllystcrious language of lIosea, that His 
inlpending death would be followed by SOllle kind of 
"raising up"; still less that He prophesied a future 
judglnent of mankind in which He IIimself should sit 
as judge. 
uch language they think "egol'istic in a 
, me1
e 'Jnan ' "; and ill this last utterance nlany of the 
orthodox concur with theIll, adding, however, "But 
it was not egotistic in Jesus, because He was not a 
, nlere nlan.' " 


ii It is contended in this treatise that the Eternal 
Logos did lJeCOnle, on earth, "a mere man," though, a.t 
the same tinle, divine "by taking of the l\fallhood into 
God." " l\lcre" Illeans "ulln1Ïxed." And we nlaintain 
that the 'Y ord of Goù, Lecon1Ïng incarnate, did not 
nlake any "confusion of substance," that is to say, 
did not n1Ïx, or confuse, the hunwn with the divine, 
making a lllystel'ious 
unalgaln of the two; but that lEs 
hUlllanity ,yas real, genuine, and unmixed-not endowed 
with any such power::;, physical or Inental, as would take 
it out of thc human category. 
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HI Spiritually, however, every "mere nlan ., is I110re 
or less one with God, so far as he possesses a share of 
the divine Spirit of love and pity. In .Jesus, we bclieve 
that there was present, not" a share," hut the whole of 
the divine Spirit, which i:; another way of saying that 
His" manhood" was totally taken into God. or that we 
believe Hinl to be pcrfectly one with the Father and 
the Spirit and perfectly divine. 
"Then Jesus differed fronl Gautama only in degree?" 
Is not such a phrase as "in degree" likely to n1Îslead 
us when pressed in a literal application to the Spirit 1 
Does the Spirit of the Father Himself differ from the 
sallle Spirit, in us, " in degree"? And, if :;0, should we 
say that the Father differs from a nlortal but regenerate 
lllan "in degree" alone? It lllay be that there is a 
truth in such words. Steanl, perhaps, 111ay be said to 
differ frolll warm water only "in degree." IIowever, 
the great point is to recognize that Jesus was" a nlere 
man," and yet that His lllanhood was" wholly taken 
into God," and so associated with the Father that the 
Father is best worshipped by \vorshipping .Jesus Christ 
as His Son. 



 5 


"But," it has been remarked to the author, "you do 
not nlake it at all intelligihle to llle how a casual town- 
lad of Nazareth, though the lllOSt innocent and suscep- 
tible of youths, shoull1 grow quite naturally into the 
conSCIousness of being the Son of GOI1, t hc Incarnate 
'V ord." 
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For "Nazareth" read "Stratford on Avon," and for 
" innocent" read "obser\Tant"; and the weakness of 
such an objection will be patent. ,-rho says Shake- 
speare was "casual"? Certainly no nlaterialist. 
Probably not many thei
ts. Again, Jesus wa.s "inno- 
cent," as Shakespeare was (no doubt) "observant." 
But both were a great deal more. Such rhetoric as 
this might be used to shew that the development of 
l\Iohanlmed or Gautanla or Zoroaster was "not at all 
in telligible." 
Do not objections of this kind spring fronl a n1Ïs- 
understanding of what is inlplied in evolution? It has 
been said ahovc that" eyolve," "inspire," and" create," 
n1Ïght all describe, il1 diffcrent aspects, the sculptor 
evoking from the marble the inlage of the ideal that he 
has, as it were, first transferrcd frol11 hi::; mind into the 
unhewn stone, and is no'w attClllptillg to relcase frOln 
its inlprisonnlent. II ow often must we repeat that 
" evolve" no more dispenses 'with a sculptor than 
" inspire" dispenses with art and "create" dispelJ::;es 
wi th tools and tÜne ! 
In one sense, no doubt, the "growing up" of Jesus 
is "not at all intelligible." But the Sal11e may be said 
about the devclopnlcnt of the nlost "casual towÙ-lad" 
that ever hreathed. The most C0l111110n-place youth 
dra.ws something inexplicable from ., the abysmal depths 
of personality," and is not" iutelligible " ill the 
ense in 
which a nlachine is. How nluch less can the" growing 
up " of l\Ioses, Isaiah, or Jesus, be 111ade, in such a sense, 
"intelligible," without regard to the Spirit of God 
inlnlauent in each! 
'Ve contend that Jesus, heing fl'Oln the first (in a 
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spiritual sense, and quite apart from the truth or false- 
hood of any 
Iiraculous Conception) the Son of God, in 
unique comnlunion with the Father, and thinking and 
acting fronl the first in the Spirit of perfect t;onship, 
" grew naturally "-under the influenf'es of antecedents 
and environnlent-into the consciousness of powers of 
forgiving, healing the soul, suffering fur sinners, dying 
for sinners, rising again, continuing for evcr the work 
that the Father had given Hinl to do: and that all this 
was a:-; "natural" as that Shakespearc-also under the 
influences of antecedents and ellvironnlent-first " grew 
into the conscjousness" that Han1lct had to be written, 
and then wrote it. 



 6 


Those who attack Christ's doctrine as egotistic, and 
those who regard it as spurious becausr, if genuine, it 
would inlply egotisnl, seem not to give sufficient weight 
to the following considerations: 


i The coincidence of the first three Gospels (,y hich 
agree in comnlending to us, as being part of the earliest 
tradition, some of the very utterances of JesuR to which 
they object). 


II The fact that .Jesus, though alwayfi' recognizing 
the spiritual Law, nevertheless spoke a
 a .Jew, and 
therefore nlust haye believed (sulJject to that Law or 
'rill) in the general fulfilnlent of the pruphecjes uf 
Israel. 
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HI The profound cOlnmunion with the Father in 
heaven, and that consequently overwhelming conscious- 
ness at once of power and of pity, which carried Jesus 
far above all possibilities of egotiRnl into a conviction, 
justified by results, that He had a divine power to 
inlpart peace and forgiveness to every sinner who had 
faith enough to cast his burden upon Hinl. 


IV The fact that He ,,
hom they describe as a "nlere 
nlan" was, at all events, a man who (as hardly any 
deny) gave His" body" and His "blood" to, and for, 
His disciples-surely an extraordinary act, which n1Îg})t 
prepare us for extraordinary doctrine. 
Non-Christian objectors may clainl a logical liberty 
to call Jesus a fanatic; and indeed He appears to be 
either fanatical or unique. But it does not seenl logical 
to admit that Jesus actually uttered words of the tenor 
imputed to lIiln in the Lord's Supper, and yet to as
ert 
that He "could not have uttered" other words of a 
similar tendency. 



 7 


The charge of "egotisln," when analysed, appears to 
be based on the assumption that one who in birth and 
life was subject to the laws of hunlan nature, one 
who habitually chose for hinlself the title of "the Son 
of man "-an appellation used by Ilehrew Prophets 3nd 
Psaln1Îsts to express man with all his physical in.. 
firmities and lin1Îtations-cuuld not feel himself to he 
:'0 completely inspired with the filial Spirit towards God 
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that he knew himself to contain the savIng principle 
for mankind, the secret of ;:;alvatiol1. 


I Once eradicate this prejudice, and it will be felt 
that JCSUH saiJ nothing at all beyond what was fit and 
reasonable when lIe bade the heavy-laden world come 
to Hilll for rest.; when lIe said that He-even He, 
though He was the "Son of man "-had "power on 
earth to forgive sins"; and when, on the night before 
His rleath, He hequeathed lIilllself, His perpetual 
presence, to the diHciples from whom He was on the 
point of parting. 


II Thc question is largely one of fact, not of faith 
alone. Did Jesus possess a power of giving rest and 
peace to weary hunlanity? Events went far to prove 
that He did. But, if He did, how could He do other- 
wise than call the world to accept what Hp had to give? 


111 In reality, we have seen that this giving of r0:;:;t 
and peace to the sinful could only be effected by taking 
their burdcns on lIiulself. It is a phenomenon of daily 
occurrence that the Hpiritually strong and good have 
the painful power of taking upon themselves the 
lmrdcns of the spiritually "
eak and bad. This so-called 
" cgotisnl," then, was really only another way of saying 
that" th(' Son of luan canlC, not to be n1Înistered unto 
hut to n1Înister, and to give his life a ranSOll1 for n1any." 



 8 

 


It may be urged that, instead of saying" COlne unto 
me," .Jesus lllight have ;-:aid, .
 COllle unto the Father." 
p 
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But GU(l \yas known as "the Father" already hy 
Greeks as \\?ell a
 Jews. readers of Homer as well as 
readers of the Law. 
The whole point of Christ'::.: Go::.:pcl consistcd in its 
hringing a /leU' revelation of the Father, and of the 
Father'::.: loyc. "\Yhcn enjoining 011 the di::;eiples the 
duty of love, Jesus describes it in the fourth Gospel as 
heing "the love wherewith 1 have loycd you." 
"\Yithout these words, His cOl1nnandnlent had no new 
nlemÜng. 80 it was \vith the whole of th(' Gospel. 
.À letter docs not become egotistic becausp it is 
couched in the first person, or cease to be egotistic 
hecause couched in the third. Egotisnl inlplie::; false 
judgnll
nt ahout sclf. \Ye contend that Christ's sclf- 
judgment \Yas true. Personal IEs doctrine was bound 
to lJl': egoti
tic it was not. 


) 


Tlu" doctrine of the [\.."ingdolJ1 



 1 

 


J esu
 taught that thc Law and the Prophet::.: had for 
their object the establishnlcnt of the IZingdonl uf Go(1 


i In this, as in the rest of IIi::; doctrinc, general 
rather than particular truths were inculcated, insisting 
on the relation between cause find rffc?t in the spirit.ual 
K..inadolu-hetween :sowinO' and rea l ÜnO' . l)etween g ivill O ' 
b b <>' 
 
aud receiving; hetwecll having a nucleus and receiying 
lllure; acting without the light of illwfird L:ollvictioll 
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awl actin!! wl"onO'l y 
' fOl"O'iviucJ" and bein
" forO'iven' 
'-' 0' 0 0 0 0 , 
" judging" our hrotlH'r anll tlwreby eonyertillg the 
Father into a ".J ndge "; huiltling on deeds and 
t'usuring stability, buil(ling on words and ensuring ruin. 


II The fundanlental doetrine uf Je:3us about the 
I
ingdo111 was that God could ncver lx' I
ing till He 
was worshipped as .. our Father," and could never be 
worshipped as " our Father" until nlen were loved by 
the worshipper as brothers. Hence, IIp regarded the 
Law and the Prophet:; as having no other object than 
to prepare for a brotherhood in Israel under the 
Fatherhood of Gml. 


III It was apparently with this al111 that Jesus 
wished to "fulfil" the Law and tbe Prophets. His 
whole life was the expression of the word
 of His own 
prayer "Thy I{ingdonl conle": and, exccpt as a 
preparation for brotherhoud, thc Law seenled to IIinl 
yalueless. 



 2 


But respect for constituted authority and national 
law is, in itsf'lf, a rudinleutary training for social unioll. 
.Jesus neither broke, nor taught others to break, any 
ordinances of the Levitieal Law. To do that, anlong 
.Jpws, and b('fore any llew Law \ya:-; ready to take the 
place of the old, would have been to encourage an 
irreverence that would havc been a bad preparation 
indeed for any pern1allent brothcrhood. 


p 2 
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He dirl. not abrogate the Sabbath, hut only 
declared that if work8 of Inerf'Y were allowed on that 
da.y for the bake of beasts, they ought also to 1)(' 
allowed for thf' sakr of Iuen. Even the nlinute 
distinctions of meats He <1it1 not attenlpt to canc(l}. 
lIe taught, indeed, that Inotives, not nleats, "defile the 
nlan"; hut it is nlorally certain that He would have-' 
rehuked any disciplc who venturet1 to eat forbidden 
food hy way of shewing his superior enlightenll1cnt. 
The 
cribe
 and Pharisees, lIe said, Rat in .l\Ioses' scat. 
Their spirit was to be shunned, because they said and 
did not: but their precepts were to 1)(' obeyed. l\Iint, 
a.nise, and cunlmin, n1Ïght be tithed, nay, thcy ought 
to he tithed, though "nlercy and judgn1C
nt" were to 
take the first place. 
Yet He quoted, with seen1Îng approval, the pre- 
cedent of David's apparent sacrilege in taking tJlC 
sacred shewbread for hinlself and his followers: and it 
is a natural infercnce that, if a disciple of HiR own had 
eaten swine's flesh to preserve hiul:-;elf frOln starvation, 
,J esus would have approved hiR conduct.' 


ii lIis doctrine heing that the Levitic'al 1
aw \yas 
illtendf'<l to lead men hy degrees to the knowledge of 


1 Codex }
ezae inserts between Luke vi. 4, and 6 a ::;aying of Jesus 
ab out a man working on the Sabbath, " If thou knowest what thou 
doest., bles::;ed art thou; but if thou knowest not, cursed art thou 
and a transgressor of the Law." The same Codex, supported hy 
some Latin Fathers and other inferior authorities, inserts between 
John vii. 52 and viii. 12 a story about an adulteress left unpunisheJ 
by the Jews after their appl:al to .J esus. Both stories represent 
Him as abrogating the Law in a manner for which no precedent can 
be found in the genuine Go;,;pels. 
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the luying-kindness of God, it followed that all its 
ordinances were subordinate to the Law of kindness in 
the highest ::;ense. The uld Law was not to be regarded 
a
 perfect. On the suhject of divorce, He expressly 
taught that 
Ioses permitted a tClllporary laxity 
1wca use of "the hardness of Inen's hearts." -,-\.nd a 
sÎInilar explanation n1Îght apply to Levitical purifica- 
tion
 and distinctions of food: they ,,-ere allowed, it 
n1Îght be said, for a tÌ1ne, in order to keep nlen in nlind 
of the need of higher invisible purificatiu11 S. 


HI It nlay be urged that SOlue of thc cOlnnland- 
nll'nt::;, for exanlple, that forbidding murder, call never 
bl' abrogated, never subordinated, even to "the Law of 
kindnl'
;:,;:,. " 
But when the Statc kills a criluinal for the ::;ake of the 
puhlic good, is not the particular law against" killing" 
subordinated to thc general Law of " justice," that is to 
say, to the La,y that bids us" do the lJebt for all," whieh 
i:-; the highest form of "kindness 1" And sinÜlarly as to 
the rest. So far a::; they are inviolable, their inviul- 
a11ility proceeds frOlU the fact that they cannot 1JC 
viulated without yiolatillg the great Law of Justice or 
diyine Love. Ûn the whole, eonlluon 
enbC seem,.; to 
sich. with St. Paul, in whose words we l11ay ::;ay that 
"loye, or charity, or loving-kindness, is the fulfilment 
(!f the [ruc." 1 


1 The emphasi,; laid by Je
u:", on brotherly love may be illustrated 
by an interesting passage from the teaching popularly attributed to 
an Indian moralist of the fifteenth century, who lay::; the same 
stress on " kindne,;:,; " that Demosthenes laid on" action" : " Uling 
to truth and mercy. Be kind, be kind, be kind. Be not satisfied 
with formal worship at the fixed times when the gong bonts. but be 
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 3 


Yet, however often .J ebUS nlay have protested that II(
 
came to fulfil the old Law, lIe nevcrthcless dcscribe<l 
His doctrine as ., new." 
othing but disaster, lIe said, 
would ensue both to the old and to the new, if all 
att(,lnpt were nladE' to repair the garnlent of literal 
legalism with a " patch" of new nlorality. The whol,. 
of the old Law was to bl: nlade nloral-to lw "fulfilled" 
in that sense, and in no other. (jhangin
 the luetaphol', 
we luay say that the process was to he one, not of 
supplementing, hut of vitalizing; or we lllay say that 
the ideal Law, latent within the literal, was to be evokpd 
into an independent existence. 



 J 


Sonle of Uhrist's precept
 lllay have Leen speciaUy 
adapted for thc use of those di
ciple
 whOIn lIe sent out to 
procIajm the J(ingclorn; but the spirit ofRis doctrine was 
the SaIne for all His fol]owers. 
[en were to combine 
wisdonl with innocence, to take every advantage of 
their kllowlcrlge of men and things, and to nse all 
Nature for the purposes of brotherhood. 
In particular, lIe noted the inlmense influenee 


worshipping night and day, where an unbeen gong ever calls with a 
sound like thunder, where there is neither Veda nor Koran, where 
the pure Essence re::;ts in the sky depths, and where the Sadh (Haint) 
in thought dwells. So will you escape illusion and gain liberation. 
Few learn the secret of rest and peace. He who tastes it can alorle 
realize its comfort. \Vith each breath he drinks in, and is drullk 
with, the divine love." Ca,::ettee'J" qf Ulu;ur, p. G2, by :3Iajor P. \V. 
Powlett, Trühner 1878. 
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exercised on humanity by little children. \Yhat had heen 
the chief cause of this? Not, we Inay be sure, any 
merely negative characteristic; not their ignoranee, their 
waywardness, not. even their innocent helplessness. The 
secret of their power seelned to lie in a kind of faith, a 
sÎlnple, direct trustfulness that had fl'Oln the beginning 
softened and civilized Inallkind. His followers, then, 
were to beconle as ,. lit.tle children," to nleet hostility 
with a trustful appeal for kindness, ancl to disarnl 
violence by unresisting goodwill. 



 5 


Faith, above all things, seems to have commende<l 
itself to Jesus as the appointed means for entering 
the I(illgdonl-faith, that is to say, in God, the 
righteous, just andlnerciful Father, faith in a God who 
would not insist on obedience to any rules that were 
contrary to the fundalnental principle of loving-kind- 
ness. 


1 Sinners, welcoming in faith the ., good ncws" of 
such a l?ather, brought home to their hearts by One 
who was the incarnation of the filial 
pirit
 received a 
simultaneous power to lead new lives, and to shake off 
SIllS. Sonle of theln shook off diseases as well. 'Yhell 
that happened, Jesus sometinles expressly said that it 
was faith that" saved them." But whether lIe said it 
or not, lIe appears always to have assun1ed it. Such a 
faith was faith in the Father, but in the Father a
 
representcd by the Son. (1 0ns ('quently it was faith iu 
Jesus Himself. 
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II This faith is an entirC'ly different feeling 1'ronl t.ht, 
assurance that may be felt by a nlan praying for sonle- 
thing that he longs for, irrespectively of its heing good 
or bad for others, and confident (even to certainty) that 
his prayer will be granted-a feeling t.hat nlayobviously 
be in some cases selfish and detestable. N or again is it 
the san1e as a belief in the truth of a number of pro- 
positions about Christ's nature and action
 and power, 
and about Goå's method of redeeming ma.nkind. Th(' 
possibility of such a faith as this last had not yet arrived. 


III It is, possibly, for this reason-namely, th(' 
existence of different kinds of this feeling, all included 
under one na.me-that the fourth Gospeillever uses the' 
word" faith" or " belief." Recognizing t.hat faith, like 
IOYe, if: goud or had, according to its ohj('ct, and perhaps 
perceiving a danger that the Church might fall into a 
wrong kind of "faith" or "belief, " the evangelist 
prefers to use nothing but the verb" believe "-which 
suggests to us the question, "Believe in what? Or 
believe in wholn ?" Logically, the noun" belief" ought 
to suggest the saIne question. But it does not. N oum; 
are only the narnes of things: but they haye a wonder- 
ful tendency to usurp the places of things. 



 G 


It may be objected that Jesus Himself set 110 lÜnits 
to the wonJer-working power of faith, encouraging His 
di
ciples to believe that it would enable them to uproot 
nlountains and sycamores. How erroneous this ohjec- 
tion is, and how patent the misunderstanding on which 
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it is based, will appear later on when Wf' con
ider IEs 
doctrine on Prayer. 
::\IeantinlC, it may be pointed out that lIe was no 
uptÍ111ist in the conlmon Hense of the word. Fr0111 the 
first He taught that the world was full of evil; that an 
" adversary," or an " evil one," was contending against 
God; that the entrance into the Kingdom ÏInplied an 
effort to which all would not be equal; and that the 
keenest sufferings and trials awaited HÍ1nself and His 
disciples before the consununation could be attained. 
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As He proceeded in His cuurse and nlet with rejection 
fr01n cla::'ð after class of IIis cuuntrymen, other truths 
Lecolne nlore prominent, or appear for the first time in 
the Synoptic record: that, since .. faith" Í1nplieù 
"salvation," the faithfuL whether .f ew or (ientile, nlu
t 
he included in the I
ingdonl; that the n1Î:--sion to the 
Gentiles was not for Hinl hut for the di
ciples; that. so 
far as His countrymen and His own 111Ï
:-;ioll wen' 
concerned, nlany would be talled but few thOSell; that 
IIis life on earth was to tern1Îllate in a violent death, 
in accordance with the propheeies interpreted a
 rf'fpr- 
ring to a suffering )Iessiah; that, after lEs drath, there 
Hlllst be a Judglnent, buch as had been described in the 
Looks of the Prophets, aud especially in that of Daniel. 


i Some of the rletailed expres
ion
 in thi
 serie:-; of 
doctrines cannot be relied on a,.:; cOIning [1"0111 J e:-;u:-: 
lIÍ1uself. There was a natural tendency in the earliest 
Christians, after (Ihrist's death, to read into Iris words 
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a meaning only Rubse(luently apparent, and t.hen to 
adapt tll(' worcl:-, to that meaning. Or they lnay have 
conlhined earlier sayings with later ones, so as to 
produce SOlnetÎ1nes a wrong ÏIllpression. ....\bove all, if 
the risen Saviour, lllanifesting HÍlnself to IIis disciples 
in wonderful ways on the hills and Ly the waters of 
Galilee, conullUllicated to them, through visions and 
voicps, new truths to prepare thenl for their nli
sion to 
the world, it is obvious that the insertion of any of 
these post-resurrectional utterances in the mass of 
Chri
t's ('arlier doctl'Ï1H' n1Ïght crcate confusion. 


11 These considerations nlay apply to sonle uf the 
parables and other statements ahout the relations 
between the Jews anù Gentiles. But, on the whole, we 
see in the Gospels such a developnlent of doctrine as 
we nlay call-haying regard to the uniqueness of the 
Person-natural. ...\nd this affords internal evidence 
that, in its general outline, the account of the doctrine 
is historically tru('. 



 8 



\long with the growth of Christ's unpopularity, we 
seem to IJC ahle to trace a corrcsponding growth in the 
enlphasis with which lIe exalts the new Kingdom. In 
it, He 
aiù, the least would Le greater than the greatest 
of those who had gone hefore. The least in the 
Kingflolll of God was to he superior even to tf ohn the 
Baptist. Yet the Baptist He declared to be greater 
than any of the Prophets. lIence it 
eenH
d inevitably 
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to follow that the least in the llew J
ingdOln wa
 to be 
greater than Elijah, greater than )1oses. 


1 This tloctrine, in appearancE' "egotistic," was III 
reality an attenlpt to ÍInpres
 upon the disciples an 
absolutely new standard of Rpiritual rank, hased on a 
new conception of 
piritual personality. .f esus wa" not 
speaking of individual lllt'rit, but of spiritual level. 
.As a child of twelve nlay be callcll superior in sciel1tifi,> 
level to the astrononlers of the days of Aristotle or 
PtolenlY, eo the sÜnplest recpiver of the 8pirit of Jpsus 
in the new l{ingdOlll was to be superior to the spirit of 
Elijah or 
1oses in the old. 


11 But when "the old" is mentioned, it iR used to 
signify the things that u:e'ì'c. 
\hraham and Isaac and 
J acoh--what they once lUTe, they are not now. God 
is their God, and" lIe is not the God of the dead hut 
of the living." Therefore, to use Hosea's pl
rase, they 
"live before him," that is to say, before His face, and 
in IEs view,-in the vicw of IIÜn who sec::, things a
 
they are, eternally ref/I. The Patriarchs therefore are: 
and consequently they are in the kingdOlll; for it 
includes everything that is. Abraham, we are to1<l in the 
fourth Gospel, looked fOr\vanl to see the KingdOln, awl 
"he saw it and was gla(L" By this it is Ünplied that 
AhrahaIn was drawn into an eternal relationship with 
the Father through the Son, so that he 1ecanle 0111' of 
those who are. Elijah, also, is describpd by the 
Synoptic Gospels as not what he U'Clð. He has conie 
again, to prepare the way for the K.ingdonl. The 
personalities of men consist in their eternal relation
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with God, and their relationship with God is their life 
and heing. 


lIi 'Vas there to be, then, no distinction between 
the less and the greater in the new l
ingdonl ? Yes, hut 
not such a one as the world supposed. So far as rivalry 
was concerned, tlH're were to 1)1' no distinctions, for all 
would be one in the Father. But so far as capacity for 
spiritual service was concerned, there were to be' di;-;- 
tinctions innulnerable. Thronc
 were placed nearer to, 
or further frOln, the throne of the Suprenle, in propor- 
tion to the faculty of serving and suffering. These 
places were not to IJe given by favour, but awarded by 
Law, the Law of Truth, the 'Yill uf the Father who 
fixed the order of things. It was because Jesus felt in 
] Iimself the very Bpirit of serving and suffering, and 
Ülentified it with the 
pirit of 
onship, that Ire 
()uld 
not help calling HÜnsclf the SOIl. 



 
) 


This Ina y explain why .J eRU:-; shrank fronl calling 
lIinlself the 
Iessiah, yet led IIið disciples to call 
I IÜn so. 
There is spiritual truth in representing- that th(' only 
person to ",hOln lIe (lirectly revealed llis 31essiahship 
a i an early date was a SaIllari ta II WOlnan of Lad repu ta- 
tion, who lnay, perhaps, be suppoR('d to have becn ('0111- 
l'aratively free frOlll J e\yish preconceptions. To have 
saia to Jews, "I mn the Christ," n1Ïght havc led 
some to reply. .1 Then you HUlst have heen born at 
Bethlehenl ;" others, .. Then you must hegin to heat 
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the nations in piece
 like a potter's ve
sel ;" others, in 
yarious ways, to renuce a living personality to a dead 
letter. The ohject was to induce lIis countrymen to 
vitalize the letter by associating it with a liying Person. 
lIe knew that l-Ie was not such a Jlessiah as lIis 
countrymen expected. Yet lIe knew Hinlself to be the 
Redeemer predicted by the Prophets, and He gradually 
led IIis disciples to accept HÏ1n 3
 such in their hearts, 
not as being a worker of nlarvels or a teacher of deep 
truths, but as being the suprClne representation of the 
fatherly loving-kindness of God. 


3 The doctrine of Jfldg1JI(,71t and ]JrayeJ' 



 1 


FrOll1 the illOlnent of S1. Pcter's confession, .Jpsus 
began to predict that He would (1) die, yet (2) he " raispd 
up," and, later ou, that (3) the Son of man would be seen 
by the nations, con1Îng on the clouds, and sending HilS 
angels to gather together the elect from every quarter 
of the earth. This last prediction, taken into con- 
sideration with its context, and with yarious references 
to "judging" and "judgment" in the book of Daniel 
and in the :New Testanlf'llt, inlplies a separation of the 
good froIl1 thc had, and a "juc1gInent" of the' latter. 
Or we nlay say it implies a "judgment" of all, hut a 
condemnation of the bad alone. 
The two former predictions ha ve been explaiuell 
ahove; and the third is capahle of explanation (even 


. 
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apart from the predictions ill the book of Daniel) if wp 
(listinguish picturesqul> enlblenl from spiritual fact, and 
r('alize what" judgnlent" really means. It cuuld not 
he but that the new I(ingdOll1 and the new Spirit, if 
l'l'je
ted, would confront the old, "judging" and 
(.onvicting till th(' latter pa

ea away. 
The new K.ingdonl would be visibly expressed 1y the 
Twelve on "twelve thrones," and the 
Iaster in their 
<,entre. But there is no ground for assun1ing that 
.J e::;us foresaw such cletails as that 
Iatthias would be 
cu-opted by the Eleven, and Paul appointrd as a 
thirteenth, and Barnabas, and others less distinguished, 
added to the nunlòer. It was the Spirit of the Twelve, 
or IIis own Spirit in th(' Twelye, which Ill' foresaw 
judging the world and convicting it of unbelief. 
Thus the language of the Synoptists about the 8011 
of n1an on the clouds of heaven, or a10ut the [liseiples 
on throne
 judging the tribes of Israel, agrees in reality 
with that of the fuurth Gospel about the Spirit that 
was to come after Christ's death and "convict" the 
world concerning sin, and righteousness, and j udgnlCn t. 
The metaphor is cntirely different, the essence, spiri- 
tually, the same. 



 0) 

 - 


Á::; J csus drew towards the end of IIi::; coursc, th(' 
Synoptic reeords of His tIm'trine on prayer heconIt' 
lllore frequent and nlO1'8 emphatic. lIe Rpoke of it as 
au intense volition giving insight into, and co-operating 
with, the will of the Father, and capable of accom- 
plishing vast spiritual results. 
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i )'lore especially wa:-- thi
 to Le the case when 
individual aherrations were corrected-or pcrhap;:; we 
lllay say more accurately, when that which was be;:;t 
and truest in the individual was vivified and strength- 
ened-by praying in co-operation with uthers. 'Vhat- 
soever" two or three" prayed for in the name of th(' 
Son of God, that, He sa-id, would Le perfonnec1 by God. 


II This doctrinf' seem::;, at first bight, startling. But 
it aSSlunes that wp desire, and pray for, nothing 
disorderly, nothing irregular, nothing selfish: every 
wish is to be subordinate to the will of the Father in 
hcaven. Duly weigh the n1eaning of thi
 assuillption, 
and, so far fronl being startling, the doctrine will ;:;eem 
to be reduced to a nullity. 
For the logical sequel would be to give up prayer: 
" "\Ve nlust not interfere with God. Let HiIn do His 
will. Let us rejoice where we can, and acquiesce where 
joy is impossible. It is not for us to pray." 


HI Such a conclusion Jesus no more approved of than 
we should approve of a similar conclusion applied to 
action: ""\V e must not interfere with God. Let HiIn 
do His will. Let us rejoice or acquiesce. It is not for 
u;:; to act." To HÜn it was as much a 111atter of 
experience that nULn can co-operate with God in prayer, 
as it is with us that Ulan can co-operate with God in 
action. Hence, Jesus taught the disciples that by 
prayer, in faith, they could uproot :. sycmnore trees" 
and cast " lnountains" into the sea. 
But we know, 1st, that lIe never uprooted trees Ol' 
east down mountain
; 
ncl, that lIe ucyer (arart flom 
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the words under discul-;
ion) encouraged His disciples to 
attempt such tasks; 3nl, that to "cast down moun- 
tains" (of spiritual doubt) and to "uproot fig-trees" (of 
vice and error) were current Rabbinical phr::J.ses; 4th, 
that this very language about" trees" and" 1110untains " 
was used in connection with a request of the disciples 
for Inore " faith" to enable thenl to "forgive sins" -in 
other words, to "uproot fig-trees." 
Consequently, there is every rcason for t;uppo
ing 
that here (as elsewhere) Jesus never contemplated for a 
rnOlnent the conversion of prayer into an instrument 
for "miraculously" changing that fixed order in non- 
Inullan Nature which lIe regarded as thc will of the 
Father. The contrary supposition has arisen, in part 
from a 'Vestern prosaic interpretation of Eastern poetic 
expre
1sion, in part froln an exaggeratioll-conlmon to 
the East with the 'Vest-of the f'piritual significancc of 
sudden, vast, and violent physical phenomena. 



 3 


Passing to Christ's later doctrine, 'we find in it a 
predominance of what Il1ay be called "Parables of 
Rejection" and "Paraùles of 'Vatching," the latter of 
which lay stress upon the uncertainty as to the tÎ1ne of 
the Day of the Lord. 


1 [n this period, too, conle invectiveR against the 
" Scribes" and "Pharisee
" ::;0 vehenlent in their 
nature that we need all our faith in .f e
us, and 
Inore than comnlon insight into Ilis view
 of thiugs, 
to prevent ourselves fronl "stunlbling." Hc calleJ 
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thcnl a " generation of vipcrs." " Serpent" or 
" dragon" was a nanle given to the enenlY of luankind : 
and such "serpents" as these-the brood of "the 
advcrsary"-Jesus had in n1Încl when lIe said to the 
disciples,l ,= Behold I have given you authority to tread 
upon serpents and scorpion
 and over all the power of 
the enemy." In effect, therefore, this was equivalent 
to the saying in the Johannine Gospel, "Y e are of your 
father, the deviL" 


ii So apparently cruel a charge becomes justifiable 
when, and only when, it proceeds fronl a divine Pity 
that is " cruel only to be kind." 
Doubtless, it is hard for us to understand how 
uch 
a condenlnation can have in any way benefited, or been 
" kind" to, the Pharisees. On the contrary, it would 
seenl calculated to infuriate thenl, quickening tl
e :-;park 
of evil purpose into a flanle, and destroying the last 
hope of their conversion to better things. But it Inay 
be that, in the great nlass of those WhOlll Jesu::; thus 
addressed, the spark had long becOlne an inextinguish- 
able conflagration. There was no hope for thClu "in 
this world," or, if any, only such a hope as Inight 

pring up long after\\
ards, when their n1Înds had lJcen 
touehed by suffering, in a tinle of SOlue visitation of 
God, when each one went "into au inncr chanllJer to 
hide himself"; as befell the false prophet \\"ho had 
derided the words of )licaiah the ::Ion of Imlah, awl who 
found out, but very late, " whieh way went the 
pirit 
of the Lord." 


1 Luke x. ID, 


Q 


. 
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III For the Pharisees, perhaps, these words were 
equivalent to a sentence of death. But a scntence of 
death pa

ed in accordance with a wise Law is kind, 
after the nlanner of divine kindness, t.hat is to say, kind 
to the c01l1munity as a whole. And the nation and 
church of the .J ews may have absolutely needed this 
stern kindness. 


IV Indeed, is it not needed even now? TIow few 
there are who realize that there is no evil in the world 
so fatal in its ultinlate results as a conventionalized and 
corrupted form of a once pure religion. The prophets 
prophesy falsely and take away the key of knowledge; 
the priests bear rule by their nleans and add to the 
burdens of the people; and the people then1selve8, 
t.hrough familiarity with falsehood, learn first to 
toleratc, t.hen to aequiesce, and lastly to enlbracc it. 
IIJ
pocrisy in holy things does no outward hal'ln at first 
and causes no trouble to goyernments and statesnlen. 
But if the old are narrowly and conventionally religious, 
the better natures of the young, seeing through the 
deception, incline towards a broad and sincere irreligion, 
until they, in turn, succumb to the necessities of social 
respectability, and become, by a natural reaction, worse 
and more conscious hypocrites than their fathcrs befor
 
thenl. Thus, in each generation, there i
 an aeceleratetl 
11l0yelnent towards the dissolution of authority in the 
old, reverence in the young, and vital morality in all. 
The mischief is the 1110re deadly becau
e it 1rings death 
at first lJY such ÎInperceptible steps; and the tlel>th of 
the final downfall into vice and ilnpurity is proportioned 
to the purity aud height of the antestral faith. 
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v If this be so, a believer in Evolution, who 
believes in it as an instrunlent of the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Spirit, nlay recognize a lnysterious 
instance of the subordination of evil to good in thi;:, 
nlonumental condenlnation of religious hypocrisy, while, 
at the sanle tinle, he adn1Ïts the painful reality of evil, 
a.nd the fact that it often seems to be, for a tinle, 
intensified by the good that is making war against it, 
according to the words of Jesus: "For judgment anl I 
conlr into the world, that they that see not may see, 
and they that see may beconle blind." 



 4 


The last continuous discourse of Jesus treats of the 
final "Judgment" and borrows largely fronl the 
language and imagery of tlw book of Daniel. 


I Two distinct streams of tradition are here malU- 
fest. St. )Iark and St. Luke place here 1 a good deal 
that is placed by St. 
Iatthew, not in the parallel 
pati
age, 2 but at an earlier period, nanlely, 3 where Jesus 
is said to have sent the Twelve on their first 
Iission 
through Palestine. )Ioreover, the third Gospel 4 con- 
tains signs of additions 11ladc after the capture of 
.J erusalCln. 


ii Consequently, we do not know what were the 
exact words of the original discourse, though we have 
good grounds for believing that Jesus predicted the 
1 )Iark xiii. 9-13, Luke xxi. 12-1D. 2 
Iatth. xxiv. 9-14. 
3 )Iatth. x. 17-22. 4 Luke xxi. 20, 24. 
Q 2 


. 
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destruction of the Tenlple, judgment upon the l1ation, 
a.nd an ultin13Je judglllent upun "diP world. But con- 
cerning two special utterances we nlay say that their 
difficulty is an indication that they have pro1ahly l)('cn 
reported correctly: 1st,1 "This generation shall not pass 
away until an these things be accOlnpIi
hed." 
nd,2 c. Of 
that day or that hour knoweth no one, not ('ven the 
angels in heaven, neither the Son, but the Father." 
The on1Ïssion of the latter in St. Luke's Go:-\pel, being 
easily explained by its heing consillercd derogatory to 
" the Son," is, under these special circumstanc('s; rather 
favourable than otherwise to the genuineness of the 
words: and, taken together, these two saying8 confinn 
the belief that Jesus had not, and did nut profess to 
have, exact fore-knowledge of the details of the future, 
and that lIe prophesied in accordance with insight into 
general and unchangeaLle laws. 



 5 


On the other side, it may be urged that in the words 
"this generation," Jesus dues COllllllit HÜn:-;clf to an 
exac
 prediction of time within certain lin1Ït-:;. 


i Futile attcnlpts ha\
e he en lllade tu evade the 
definiteness of the words by suggesting that "genera- 
tion" nlay here nlcan " the race of nlan" or " lllankind." 
It would he preferable to snppobc that Jesus, with a 
prophetic "second sight," did actually see the cpoeh- 
making judgment which was to intrOfluee the lWW 


1 
Ial'k xiii. 30, l\latth. xxiv. 34, Luke xxi. 32. 
2 .:\hl'k ).iii. 3
, 
latth. xxiv. :36. 
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" age," eon1Îng within the life-tinle of thof;e who stood 
round Hitn; and it is in the highest degree natural that 
lIe 
hould have included in this" judgment" the down- 
fall of Herod's Temple, the" den of thieves." But this 
doe::; not remove the difficulty of the words "all these 
things," unlcss we suppo
e that the "judgnlent" that 
took place within that "generation" fulfilled all that 
.r esus predicted. 


11 It nlust be confessed that the combination of two 
traditions, possibly uttered at different tinlPs and refer- 
ring to different events, renders interpretation nlore 
than usually difficult and uncertain. It lnay 1e 
that Jesu:; regarded the world as destined to be 
judged in one continuous act, represented sYln- 
bolically in the three Gospels by the picture of the Son 
of Juan coming on the clouds of heaven, hut spirituaHy 
in the fourth, a::; the aet of the 
pirit of Donship which, 
after the death and resurrection of the 
on, wa
 hence- 
forth to 1 Ie in the world, yet not of tlw world, con vict- 
ing it of sin. and either condemning or converting it. 
Thi:; view is certainly favoured by the general tenor, as 
well a
 ùy -;pecial passages, of the fourth Gospel. 


4- The last 1C07'd8 of JeSllS 


\ 1 

 


Chri::;t's institution of the Eucharist, regarded as an 
act and in connection with the nleaning of the act, has 
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been considered above. It relnains to consider sonle of 
the expressions used Ï1ì the course of the act. And here 
we are confronted with variations and obscurities in the 
evidence, resulting in clouht as to the precise nature of 
the utterance. 


I The two earliest of the Gospels (St. )Iark's an<l 
St. )latthew's) contain no words that indicate Christ'R 
intention that the rite was to be repeated" in relnenl- 
brance" of Him. The third Gospel (St. Luke's) is 
popularly supposed to contain the precept of repetition. 
But many ancient authorities reject it, and it is printed 
.as an interpolation lJY ,Yestcott and Hort. 


II There is little doubt that the precept, if inter- 
polated, is borrowed fronl St. Paul's first Epistle to the 
Corinthian

 I where thc Apostl(' says that he received 
"fronl the Lord," concerning the Lord's Supper, that 
'which he delivered to the Corinthians. lIe proceeds to 
quote the words of Jesus: "This is my body which i:-; 
for you" (or, as sOlue authorities read, "is broken for 
you "), "this do in remembrance of nle": and theIl, 
"This cup is the new covenant in nlY blood; this do, 
as oft as ye drink it, in renlcnlbrance of me." 


III For the first nlOlllent, this seenlS conclusive. 
But a second mOlllent's consideration suggests luau)" 
questions that must be answered Lefor(' any C'onclusion 
is possible. (1) How eonles it that St. Paul's report of 
the words differs fronl the accounts in the first two 


1 1 Cor. xi. 23. 



, 
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Gospels? (2) Ought we to allow the thirteenth, or 
fourteenth, of the Apostles, ,vho had never seen Jesus 
in the flesh, to override the authority of those who 
were actually present at the Lord's Suppcr, or who 
derived their knowledge from eye-witnesses of it? 
(3) )[oreover, St. Paul was writing, not a Gospel. hut a 
letter-one perhaps mnong a nll11titude written in the 
course of his busy life as a missionary-whereas the 
authors of the Gospels nlay be supposed to have written 
:lelibcrately. (4) -,-\lld Iliay not the fornler, even if he 
had superior knowledge, have quoted th
 words of J csus 
as freely and loosely here as he quotes the words of the 
L
w and the Prophets habitually elsewhere? (5) Do 
the words "received fronl the Lord" necessitate the 
supposition of an oral utterance (or a spiritual utterance 
leaving on St. Paul the effect of an oral one) proceed- 
ing directly from the risen Saviour Hinlself? In 
the Acts of the -,-\postles, l St. Paul is introduced 
a:; declaring that Christ uttered to hinl words yery 
similar to those which, in another portion of the book, 
are said to have heen uttered hy Ananias, sent to 
St. Paul by Christ. If the principle of fJ ui dicit per 
aliurn prevails in that case, why Iliay it not prevail in 
this? (6) The sanle words, "in renlenlhrance," are 
connected by the Septuagint 2 with the in::;titution of 
the 
hewbread. )Iay it not have been revealed to 
St. Paul that the old eovellant of the 
hewbread (often 
call('d " bread of the Face," or " hread of the Presence ") 


1 .Acts xxvi. 16, to be compared with .Acts xxii. 15. Compare 
also Acts ix. 15. 
2 Lev. xxiv. 7. The Hebrew connects the words with the 
" frankincense; " the Greek, apparently, with the" bread." 


. 



II 
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was to be replaced by the new covenant of the Face, or 
Presence, of Christ: and that now, as then, the b
ead 
was to lJe regarded as "bread in renlembrance" ? 


IV On the whole, while admitting the cogency of 
these objections against any confident assumption that 
St. Paul has preserved the exact words of institution, we 
may feel a reasonable assurance that he has preserved 
their spirit, as it was intended by God to be imparted 
to the Church: and this, for t.he following reasons. 
The early date of St. Paul's letter, the quiet assunlp- 
tion that there is nothing to contradict that which he 
"delivers (as tradition)" to the Corinthians, and the 
internal evidence afforded hy what we may call its 
" casual" nature (uttcrly unlike the fabrication, 01' 
exaggeration, of a biassed historian), all conlbine to 
shew that he is introducing no novelty, but simply 
eXplaining, with spiritual insight, the divine purpose 
in a rite of which the \Vestern Churches hacl perhaps 
harcll y grasped the significance-a rite tha t had been 
in use frOlll the first, alnong Christ's imlllediate disciples, 
who, though they had not preserved the Saviour's exact 
words, had preserved their intention, namely, to bestow 
on His orphaned follower
 ::,onlething corresponding to 
the Brcad of the Face, a Bread of the Real Prcsenee. 
IIis tratlition,-under the inspiration; perhaps, of one 
of tlt(' nlany visions and voices that he received fronl 
Christ-he may have connected with the old Covenant 
of the Shewbread, and expressed the connection in a 
phrase taken fronl that Greck account of the Levitical 
rite which would be nlore familiar than the Hebrew to 
thc Clni.;t.ians of the 'Yest. 
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v This does not commit us to the belief that Jesus, 
as a man on earth, foresaw the long line of centuries 
that would elapse during which His followers woulcl 
celebrate His Eucharist, not only as a sacrifice of the 
hunlan to the Divine, but also as a conlnleillorative 
antidote against the faithless disappointment that 
nlutters sometimes, even in the believer'::; heart, ")Iy 
Lord delayeth his coming." 'Ye may find reason to 
think it probable that He was no less ignorant on this 
point than on that other of whiéh He said that "X 0 
man knoweth it, no, not the angels of heaven, nor 
the Son, but the Father only." 
It nlay be that, in that monlent of ineffahle self- 
sacrifice, a thousand or thousanrls of years were to the 
Son, as they are said to be to the Father in heaven, but 
as one day or as one nloment, and that He felt Himself 
to be imparting Hinlself, the very cssence of the 
Divine nature, to all mankind for all eternity in a gift 
that ,,-as above the lin1Îtations of time. 



 .") 

 -' 


But what are we to infer fro111 the Inysterious words, 
inserted Lyall tbe Synoptists, in which .Jesus declared 
that He would no more drink of the fruit of the vine 
until He drank it new in the l(jngdom of God? 


i Taken by them
elves, they n1Ïght naturally have 
led the disciples to sunnise that, after aU, their 
Iaster's 
predictions about suffering and dcath were not to bl' 
taken literally, but these lCC1'C to be taken literally. It 
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wa::, as if Hp said, "I shall not l1ie, hut live, and declare 
the works of the Lord." 


11 Although the event refuted such expectations, 
they were not so unreasonable as they nlay appear to 
nlany of us now, wise aftcr the event, and unable to 
put ourselves in the position of the Twelve. Conlpared 
with the Jews of those days, we in nlodern tÎIues know 
little of thc Old Testanlent. That is to say, though we 
may know far more about the purest text and the 
historical basis of fact, we know little of its spirit; we 
are not inlbued with its freedonl of poetic exprcRsion 
a.nd hypprbole. 
For example, when the Psaln1Îst said, in a Psalnl 
generally recognized as l\Iessianic,l "
Iy strength is 
dried up like a potsherd, and IllY tongue cleayeth to my 
ja\vs; and thou hast brought me into the dust of 
death," the following words-which represent the 
Sufferer as still" cOlnpassed with dogs" and still calling 
for rescue-indicate that death had not yet COlu
 and 
that deliverance nlight forestall and prevent it: "0 
thou, my succour, haste thee to help nle. Deliver nlY 
soul fronl thc sword, IllY darling fronl the power of the 
dog." There, as elsewhere,2 the Psaln1Îst n1Íght speak 
in the character of one brought into the "dust," or 
province, of death, but not subjected to death: .'; The 
Lord hath chastencdlue sore: but lIe hath not given 
nle over to death." The most obvious interpretation, 
then, uf the l\Icssianic pa
sage, was, that the Suffercr 
was not actuall y to die. He was to taste of the 


1 PI:>. xxii. 15. 


2 Ps. cxviii. 18. 
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III Such a v
iew n1Ïght seem confirnled by the 
instances of Hezekiah and tT onah. The fonner had 
been brought to the brink of death, but he had not 
actually died when he sang his song of thanksgiving 2 : 
"Thou hast in love to Iny soul delivered it from the pit 
of corruption . . . For the grave cannot praise thee, 
death cannot celebrate thee." So, too, Jonah had not 
died when he cried to the Lord "out of the belly of 
Sheol." But a10ve all, the sacrifice of Isaac afforded 
an instance of death in ,intention acceptetl a
 death in 
fact. Isaac had virtually died, and was virtually raised 
fronl the dead; and the Epistle to the Hebrews 
accordingly says that Ahrahanl offered up hi
 son 3 
" accounting that God is able to rai::;e up, eccn fi'oln tlte 
dead; þ'01n whence also he did, ÙL a figure, receive 
hirn bacl'." 4 


1 Compare a remarkable passage in John viii. 51-2 where Jesus 
speaks of "not belwlding death," and the Jews misquote Him as 
though He had spoken of "not t(tsting death." The Evangelist i<; 
apparently directing the reader's attention to the difference between 
the two. 
2 Is. xxxix. 17-1U. 
3 Hebr. xi. 1 U. 
4 'Ve do not directly know that.J esus regarded Isaac as a type 
of the l\Ics!:'iah; nor docs Genesis xxii. 9 so much as :-;tate that 
Isaac was a willing sacrifice. But it would appear that Jewish 
traditions (see the passages quoted in Schöttgen's Index, voL ii) 
as:::ìumed Isaac's willingness, as also did Josephus. This being the 
case, we are justified in supposing that Jesus would take this view. 
And the view, apparently taken by Philo alone, that 
\.braham 
overcame (or anticipated by the quickness of his action) his son's 
resistance, so far from enhancing the merit of the father's sacrifice, 
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lY -'-\ senlòlancp of reverence nlay prevent soÌ11e 
fronl applying these considerations to th(' interpreta- 
tion of our Lord's words when we ask, 'Yhat did He 
lIinlsclf nlean by them? But it will be a false rever- 
encc. To refuse to recognize JIÜn as 111an, with n1an's 
Inincl and understanding, and as a Jew, with a Jew's 
enyironnlent, conceptions, and preconceptions, is not 
really reycrcnt but (in those who have knowledge, and 
leisurc to reflect on what they know) irreverent-the 
irreverence of a half- hearterl Docetisnl, willing to 
conccde that Christ's flesh was human, but asserting 
that IIis nlind, understanding, and fore-knowledge, were 
purely (liyine. 

uch an error is also most injurious to our spiritual 
appreciation of Christ's Pa
sion. If lIe had seen, as in 
a Inap, every minute's incident in the sixty hours, 
or thereabouts, that elapsed between the institution 
of thc Eucharist and the Inanifestation to :
\Jary 
)Iagdalene, clearly nlarked out In an unalterable 
future, where would llaye 1wen the unique nlcrit of lIis 


detracts from it. Resistance lllight tend to harden the sacrificeI' 
who ha.s to suppress it; willingness would make the father feel all 
the more keenly how great a sa.crifice he was making in offeriug up 
such a son. Gershon's Ra,bbioica.l commentary on Genesis xxii. 8, 
,. They went both together," sap:, ., Although Isaac knew now that 
he wa
 to be offered as a sacrifice, yet they went both of them 
together, of one heart and mind, and equally happy (to slay anù to 
be slain)." 
The "binding" of Isaac would naturally be compared hy 
Chri
tians with the "binding/' of Jesus; which is mentioned by 
l\Iark ÀV. 1 and Matthew xxvii. 1, but omitteù by Luke. It is given 
a. prominent place in John xviii. 12, where :!\Ielito calls attention to 
it as corresponding to "the binding of Isa.a.c." Melito probably 
interpreted rightly the Entngelist's intention. 
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sacrifice? 1 So far as faith is concerned, would it have 
been equal to that of Isaac? Is the Saviour to be 
supposed to be destitute of faith? Yet how could I1e 
have faith in anything if lIe saw everything? .. "
hat 
a luan seeth, how doth he yet hope for it," or entertain 
helief or faith about it ? 


v True reverence, then, will lead us-\vhile ;:,etting 
no limitations at all to Christ's love of God and luau, 
and to lIis insight into spiritual Law-to nlaiutaiu 
firmly against all Docetism, nlOdcrn as well as ancient, 
that Jesus, on the eye of the Crucifixion, in all proba:- 
bility had no lllore knowledge of the exact material 
details that were to happen in the next few hours than 
any good man n1ight be 
upposed to have. The 
spiritual and ultimate issue He clearly foresa\v; but 


1 It may be urged that our Lord's prediction of Peter's threefold 
denial is an instance of f'iuper-human fore-knowledge of detail. But, 
even if we could be sure that we had tbe exact words anrl their 
right interpretation, this might well be paralleled with other in- 
stances of "second sight," not recorded in the Bible, and generally 
regarded as remarkable but not supernatural. 
)Ioreover, it is quite possible that, as on other occasions, Jesus, 
though accosting Peter in the singular, included all the disciples 
(compare" Simon, Simon, Satan hath begged you (pl.).") He may 
have predicted simply that Simon and the rest would abandon and 
virtually" deny" their l\Iaster, and this "repeatedly,'.' amI before 
"cock-crow." The word" thrice" (like" third day" above) may 
have been used for "two or three times," or "more than once." 
If that was the case, it was highly natural that the number should 
be afterwards insi
ted on as a literal prediction, especiall y if there 
were really three denials. 
ome confusion in the original tradition 
is perhap
 indicated by 
t. :\Iark's Gospel, which alone speaks of the 
cock as crowing "twice." A very 
light alteration would make 
the prediction run thus: "Before the cock crow, twice or thrice thou 
,;halt deny me." 
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how far He prognosticated the visible stages by which 
it was to be reached, we can only conjecture fronl two 
sources. 1st, His own worch, 2nd, the sayings of the 
Prophets which lIe would apply to HÌInself. 


vi The latter n1Îght well leave roonl for doubt. 
Isaiah, l it is true, spoke of the l\Iessiah as "a lanlb 
that is led to the slaughter": but Jeremiah had used 2 
sin1Îlar words about hinlself, yet had escaped death at 
the time, and prolJably ultinlately. Isaiah's context 
predicted that the ]Uessiah would be "cut off from the 
land of the living," and spoke of a "gravc nlade with 
the wicked": but there followed the words ""\Yhen 
thou shalt Inake his soul an offering for sin, he shall see 
his seed, he shall prolong his days, and the pleasure of 
the Lord shall prosper in his hancl He shall see of the 
trayail of his soul and shall be satisfied; by his know- 
ledge shall nlY righteous scrvant justify many; and he 
shall bear their iniquities. Therefore will I divide hinl 
a portion with the great, and he shall dividc the spoil 
with the strong; because hc poured out his soul unto 
death, and was numbered with the transgressors." 
The words "offering for sin," and "poured out hi:; 
soul unto death," ren1Înd us of Christ's words in the 
institution of the Eucharist, "This is nlY blood, poured 
forth for many,'; and suggest that the prophecy of 
Isaiah must hayc been pron1ÌnentIy iu His mind at thi
 
tinle, as indeed it could hardly fail to lJe. .And, if so, 
the lla]ancc of probahility is in favour of the belief 
that Jesus was rxpecting actual physical death, to be 
followed by victory aua by the e8taLlishnlent of the 


1 Is. liii. 7-1
. 


2 Jer. xi. 19. 
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K.ingdom. But we cannot say more than that He was 
" expecting" it. For, having before Him the above- 
nlentioned instances, and especially the deliverance of 
Isaac "fronl the dead, in a figure," how could He feel 
certain that at any nloment the Father would not 
intervene to save IIis Son, not in a figure hut in fact, 
that He might not" see cOlTuption" 1 That lIe would 
intervene at some time was certain. The question wa::;, 
'Yhen ? 



 3 


The same obscurity that we find in the words of the 
Eucharist attaches itself to most of the Lord's last say- 
ings. S0l11e of those which are inserted in the first two 
Gospels are omitted in the third, which again inserts 
others not found in the first two. And the J ohannine 
Gospel differs here altogether frOlTI the Synoptists. 
But, besides these differences, there are indications that 
the sanle saying may have been interpreted by different 
Evangelists as referring to different occasions. Possibly, 
the excitement of that terriLle time preceding the Cruci- 
fixion preyented the Apostles fronl recalling Chri:;;t's 
last words with the same accuracy with which they 
recalled their J\Iaster's earlier teaching, nluch of which 
was, perhaps, several times repeated. 


.. 


Be this as it lllay, thc words
 " Arise, let Uti go," 
are placed by the first two Gospels 1 at the nlonlent 
when .J uc1as is approaching with the soldiers to arrest 


1 Mark xiv. 42, l\Iatth. xxvi. 46. 
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,J psus. The thinl Gospel on1Îts thCln. The fourth 1 
places thCln soon after Uhrist's statement that "the 
prince of the world conleth." The" prince of the 
world" means Satan, who is descrihed as using Judas as 
his en1issary. Accordingly, whcll Judas, with the power 
of Ronle abetting the Jewish rulers, came to seize Jesus, 
this might well be described as a "con1Îng" of "the 
prince of the world." 


ii The same theory of dislocation seems to apply to 
the saying" it is enough," on1Ïtted by St. l\latthew, and 
placed by the other 
ynoptists in wholly different con- 
texts. 2 Again, St. Luke entirely on1Ïts the rlifficult 
saying (in the first two Gospels) which n1Îght be taken 
to represent God Hinlself as "smiting" J esus,3 "I win 
snIite the shepherd and the sheep shall be scattered" ; 
while the fourth Gosp('l appears to allude to the" scat- 
tering" in such a way as to shew that the Son could 
not he ":-3n1Îtten" by the Father 4: "Behold; the hour 
-cometh, yea, is now come, that ye shall be scattered, 
('very nUI.ll to his own, and shall leave me alone: and 
yet J (( rn 'hot alone, because the Father is with 1Jw." 


1 John xiv. 31 adds "hence." The words "Arise, let us go," 
are nowhere else used in the Gospels. It is very rare to find the 
J ohannille Gospel agreeing with the Synoptists in any characteristic 
phrase. "There the words stand in the Synoptic Gospels, they give 
colour to the objection raised by Celsus, namely, that Jesus wished 
to run away. This, with other evidence, makes it probable that the 
phrase was omitted by the third Gospel because it suggesteù flight, 
and wa
 in:-;erted by the fourth Gospel in what seemeù a more 
appropriate po
ition. 
:! 1\lark xiv. 41, Luke xxii. 38. 
:1 l\Iark xiv. :!-7, 
Iatth. xxvi. 31. 
4 Jolin xvi. 3
. 
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lIi The.r ohanninr Gospe.l, ill hyo of thf' insta.nce
 
just quoted, where the third Gospel onlits SOllle difficult 
pa:,:::,age in the first and second Gospels, appears to 
interyene in order to renlove the difficulty. 
Thi;-:, theory of .J ohanuÎllP illteiTelltion Iuay apply to 
bt. Luke's on1Îssion of the words 1 " I will go Lefore yon 
into Galilee." In the corresponding passage of the 
fourth Go
pel occnrt\ a pronlise of Jesus tu go Lefore the 
disciples to tlH' Father's al lode, to prepare a place for 
thenl. 
 The word Galilee means "tin. Ie" or " region" ; 
and it i:, pu:::,
ible that these t\yO sayings nlay have pru- 
ceeded frOlu the smne original, interpret cd by the fir:..;t 
two Synoptists literally, omitted by the third Synoptist 
(who onlits all manifestations in Galilec) hecausc of the 
difficulty of taking it literally, and interpreted by thr 
fourth Uospel spiritua.lly. 



 -1 


It apl'ear
 frOlll SOUl<' of the above-quoted instances. 
that passage;;; in the two earli('st Gospels are Olnitted hy 
the third, and eXplained by the fourth, hccause of their 
difficulty. 3 
This illCreaSl'
 the probahility that the two earlie:;t 


1 )Iark xi\9. 
8, l\Iatth. xxvi. 3
. Later on, where the fir:-;t two 
G-08pel:-; refer to the prediction, 
t. Luke has (xxiy. 6) "Remember 
how he 
pake unto you, wftile still iJl- Galilee," giying to the word 
., C-:-alilee" an entirely different context, re
ulting in an entirely 
{lifff.rent meaning. 
:! .J ohn xiy. 
. 
a For a collection of similar pa::-'
agt::::" 
ee an article by the author 
on "the fourth Gospel ae; correcting the third" in 17le Xew Wm'ld, 
Sept. 1893. 


R 
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Gospels give an accounT nlore historically exact than 
the third, and more verbally cxa
t than the fourth. The 
word
 inserted by Bt. 
Iatthew and St. 
Iark are not 
such as any Christian ,,"ould have invented: they are 
such as many Ohristians would have wished to suppress, 
or alter. 



 5 


In the light of this evidence, approaching the nar- 
rative of the agony in Gethsenlane, we find the two 
earliest Gospels recording that Jesus :said l "
Iy soul is 
exceeding sorrowful even unto death," words entirely 
omitted by the third Gospel. 


1 The Greek word here used for "exceeding sorrow- 
ful" is found in only three passages of the Canonical 
Old Testament. Two of these,2 where it is applied to 
Cain and Nehuehadnezzar. n1ay be disnlissed as wholly 
inapplicable to our pre Rent considera.tion. But the third 
is to the point. In it, the word is repeated as a. kind of 
refrain to comfort the Psalmist in disquietude 3: "'Vhy 
art thou cast down, 0 my soul, and why art thou 
disquieted within me?" The passage begins with an 
expression of "thirst." for the presence of God, and 
ends with a refrain uf praise. "Hope thou in God: 
for I shall yet praise hinl, who is the health of my 
countenance and nlY God." 


1 l\lark xiv. 34, l\Iatth. xx:vi. 38. 
2 Gen. iv. 6, Dan. ii. 12 (lxx.). 
3 It is thrice repeateù in Ps. xlii. 5, 11, xliii. 5. 
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ii This beautiful passage seenlS well worthy to have 
been in our Sayiour's thoughts during lEs hour of trial. 
And: if His soul was "cast down" or "exceeding 
sorrowful," it does not need (jhristian reverence to 
imagine-for it would he recognized by a heathen 
Shakespeare-that this "exceeding sorrow" did not 
arise from thc anticipation of the mere outwarcllnullilia- 
tions and physical pains that were to prccede rleath, hut 
fronl far deeper feelings, at onee more hunutn and more 
divine. ] [e who had sorrowed for each sinner, and 
nlost of all for .r udas, as for Hi
 own "familiar friell<l," 
and by whonl nu f,ickne
:-; had been healed and no sin 
forgiven without an efflux of "virtue" frOlll Himself, 
was now brought to a point where lIe had to face, as a 
lUllnan heing, the prospect of death and temporary dark- 
ness, if not for IIÏIl1í-ielf, at least for the di
ciples with 
whonl He wa
 one; of a work left inconlplete, and to be 
cOlllpleted He knew not when or how; leaving behind 
Hinl, as l-Ii
 successors, twelve followers, one of whom 
was alrcady a traitor and the rest :;oon to he deserters. 
And this wa
 His work 
 -,-\nd these twelve, the traitor 
included, were Iris choice 
 
I-Iowever assured He nla)' have been that all things 
wcre po:;sible for God, anrl that evcn now the Father 
would intervene with "twelve legions of angels" to 
save IIinl fronl arrest, if it was the divine will, yet thi:; 
"if," not being as yet <letel'lllined in the mind of the 
Son, could not but cast a veil oycr the imnlCdiate future. 
IEtherto, He had felt that the Father Lade Hinl retain 
life, and lIe had avoided capturp. 'Vas He still to do 
so 
 'V a
 He now, when the captors caIne, to :;ay to 
His followcr:-;, " Arise, let u:::; go hence," or wa
 lIe to go 
R 
 


. 
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fOl'\yard to nlcet lIis enrn1Îcs? If the latter, what wap. 
to IJeCOnle of IIis affrctionate but helpless disciple., and 
of the ho
tile and still nlore helpless world for who
p 
life lIe was throwing away Hi
 own 
 


III ï et it was inevitable that the world, and l'
peci- 
ally the "
estern and philosophic world, would raise 
olJjection
 tu Ilis confession of "exceeding surrow," as 
being unworthy even of a nlan of conlnlon courage, still 
nlore of a philosopher
 nut to speak of a would-he 

ayiuur of nlankincl. The charges of cowardice, ùrought 
against the character of Jesus by tllt' sceptic Celsus, 
shew how our Lord's wOI:d
 were turned against lIis 
folluwers in the third ccntury. But it is practically 
eertain that sinlÎlar charges HUlst have been brought 
long before, a.nd indeed as soon as the educated Greeks 
raIlle into contact with the Gospel. úf the proofs that 
result in thi
 certainty, une is atforded hy the fact 
that 81. Luke, writing for Ureeks of culture, onlits the 
cunfcf;sioll. 


iy fn accordance' with the relation
hip between thc 
third and fourth Gospels indirated aùovf', 1 the on1Ïssioll 
lllade by the former nwy prcpare tht' readcr for all 
intervention of the latter: and this prubably exi
ts, 
though, as usual, the.J uhannine language is lluite (liffercnt 
fronl the Synoptic. 
First, let thc difficulty 1)(
 lllorc fully stated. Referring 
again to thl' ahove-quoted Psahu of COlnfort, the read('r 
nwy note that the P
a.hnist uscs two wonls to il1tli
ate 
hi:-; depressioll: 1st, '" cast down," \yhich agrees (ill its 


1 ::;ee footnote on S. 4, abo,'e. 
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Greek fOl'lll) with the Synoptic word hcre; 
nc1, "di
- 
quieted," or " troubled." The latter i:-; the word ill 
regular use alllong the 
toics to signify what a good 
and wise nlan ought 1l0t to be. He is Itcrc}' to he 
"troubled." "FreedOlll fronl trouhle," they 
aid, ,. i
 
the one pricele

 gift frOlll God, which a good lllan is 
bound to keep at all cost." Our Lorll IIÜllself forbid
 
anxiety (" he llOt anxious for the nlOlTOW "), and bids u;-; 
(
ast our cares on Him. Y cry sinÚlar is the language 
of the 
toics in forbidding "trouhle," "disturbance" 
-the clouding or adulterating of that clear and pure 
clement which shouhl bring perpetual peace tu the 
serene and tranquil heart that trusts in <1iyine help. 
'Yere not the Stoics right? And, if 50, ought the 
Psahlli
t to have said that he was "ca:-;t flown" awl 
" troubled"? Ând ought J e5U
 tu have borro\yed tlll' 
former of these cxpressions in saying that He wa
 "ex- 
cecJing sorrowful" ? 


v The Christian reply is that the 
toic..; were not 
right. Perfect" freedOlu fronl trouble" is not 01H' of 
God's gifts to nlen. As long as luan i::; a ;-;ocial lJeing, 

o long nlust the best synlpathize with the worst, and 
lJear a }!ortion of their burdens. The rcsult is " trouhle," 
a sea of trouble: overlying, indeed, a 
ea of deep peace, 
but still, trou11e on the surface, trouble in "the ::;oul," 
pcnetrating sOll1etinle:-; down to the spirit itself. It was 
only by denying the reality of sin, and hy lnakillg their 
ideal philu::,upher callous to it, that the Stoic;-; ('ould 
seeure for hilll "perfect frcedOll1 frOll1 trouhle." Epic- 
tctus distinetly teaches hi:-; pupils that each luan nlllst 
regard the sins oj' otlu.!/'s ((s " nO eril" tv ItÏlJlse1j: 
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Yl Taking up the Christian eaUHe against the Stoic
, 
the .Johannine Gospel, as it were, throwR down the 
gauntlet to their philosophy hy applying this vcry 
tel'lll "trouble" to Jesus lIimself-a eourse all thp 
lllore audaciou
 because, both in the Old and the l\('w 
Testalllent, the word gencrally lllcans the confused, 
turbulent, chaotic state of lllind produced in foolish 
lnultitudes, or in guilty consciences, or, at hest, in tlw 
nlÎnd:s of weak nlortals llewildered l,y SOlne divine 
Inessagc. This, howevcr, does not dcter thr Evangelist 
from using the ternl, not unce Inerely lJut thrice, and 
in a systenla tic dinlHx, as follows. 
.A.ccepting the yiew that "trou11e" for the nliseries 
and sins of nlen comes to nlen fronl God' s 'Yi
dOlll, that 
is, fronl God's 'Y orc1, 01' Logos, the Evangelist i
 led to 
the conclusion that, in the first instance in which the 
incarnate Logos fecl
 "trouble," lIe ought to lJe repre- 
sented as bringing it 'upun Ifrhnself Accordingly, when 
descrilJing .Jcsus as rai
ing Lazarus, that is to say, as 
grappling with death, he 
ay
 that J csus 1 "t1'uuble(l 
hirnself" In the second instanee, when .Jesus (as hcn
 
in Gethsenlanc) is descrihed as forelJoc1illg His own 
c.lcath, in contelnplatillg the (lying of the seed that it 
lnay "lJrillg forth fruit," He says 2 "K O\y is rny soul 
troubled, and what anl I to say 
 'Fatlu'r, save 111C 
fronl this hour?' Na.y, hut for this ca.use came I, unto 
this hour." This is the second stagc, and it will ùe 
oLsClTcfl that the Eyangelist agrees with thl' first two 


1 J DIm xi. 33. The Hevised Yersion places this rendering in the 
margin: but it is the only one that can claim to be called strictI) 
accurate. 
2 John xii. 27. 
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ynoptists in describing Jesus as speaking (here alone in 
the whole of the Gospel narrative) about Hi::) " soul." 
In the third stage, the "trouble" is caused by the 
prospect of the treachery of Judas. This is the worst 
of all and pierces downward to that whieh lies beneath 
the "soul": 1 "He was t}'o1l,blcd in the spirit, and 
testified, and said, Verily, yerily, I say unto you that 
one of you shall lJetray me." 


Yll Our conclusion is that the fourth Gospel- 
besides adòing to the probability, intrinsically very 
great, that Christ's confession of sorrow, as recorded in 
the first two Synoptists, contains, or approxinlates to, 
IIis exac
 words-is of great value as a critical com- 
mentary, teaching u;-; why the tOllfession was onlitted 
in the thÎ1
d Gospel, and .-;till nlore valuahlc as a spiri- 
tual conUllentary, teaching us how to accept it a,; 
enhancing, instead of detracting fronl, tIlt' character of 
the Son of God. 



 G 


Passing to the Lord's Prayer in Gcth;-;elllane. we find 
that the first two 
ynoptist:, mention an "if possible," 
which the third alters into" if tlwu zl'ilt." 


1 Hcre, again, we are lnet hy yerr early variatiuns 
in quotation
, presum,aLly fronl our Evangelists, as well 
as by initial differences Letween the E,
angelist
 thenl- 
selves: but the earliest Gospel i;-; as follows 2: "He 
prayed that, if it were (lit. is) possil,le, the hour n1Ïght 


1 John xiii. 
1. 


2 ::.\Iark xiv. 33-36. 


. 
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pas::) from hinl. And h(' .;aid, Abha, father, all thing
 
are possihle to tlwe: l'Cl110Ve this cup frOln Il1e. 
ever- 
theless, [the question is] not, 'Vhat 1 do I will? but, 
\Vhat c10st thou (will) ? " 


11 It is said, or Ünplied, by the first two EvangclistB, 
that He uttered these or sinlilar worch; thricc. St. 
Luke on1its this: ana SOll1P nlight be di
posed to ask 
whether the repetition docs not seeln contrary to our 
Lord's own conlnland to avoid vain rcpetition in 
prayer. 
But it is in reluarkablc harnlony with the recordcd 
experien
e uf St. Paul, who, when buffeted by a 
nlesscnger of Satan, a thorn in the flesh, "lJesought the 
Lord thrice" that it n1ight pass fronl hÜn. and received 
the answer, "
ry grate is sufficient. unto thee." 
o here, 

T esus is represented a
 enlploying threefol(l prayer, not 
as a n1eaus of changing the Father's will, hut as :1 
nle:1l1S of ascertaining it. )Ioreovcr, according to St. 
::\[ark, Hp probably does not ::;ay, "
ot nlY will but 
thinc be done," nor, "X ot as I will hut as thou wilt," 
but, "The yuestion is not, 'Vhat do I \"ill? The 
(jue:-;tion is, 'Vhat is thy will? " 


III 'Yhen th(' :Father's will is ascertained, after the 
threefold prayer, pJ csus rcfuses any longer to appeal for 
intervention. In onc scnsc, lIe could still appeal, and 
the Father could not but as:-;ent, for the Father could 
deny nothing to the Son. But, in another scnse, thc 
Son could not repcat the praycr a fourth tinlc, hecausc 


1 The particle is interrogative, not relative, amI there is no suf- 
ficient reason for taking it relatively. 
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to do so now would be to contravene th(' Father's 
eternal and fore-ordaincd will or law, 
et forth in the 
Scriptures and now lnach. ahsolutely deal' by thc cour
e 
of events and hy the result of t.he threefold supplica- 
tion: "Thinkest thou that 1 cannot besecch nlY Father 
and he \vill even now :sendIne nlore than twe]ve legions 
of angels; how then should thc Rcripture:-; be fulfille.1 ?" 
Theoretically, the ,. bcseeching" was still "possible," 
and, if uttereå, certain to he fulfilled. Practically, it 
wa:s n'J'ong, and therefore not" possible." 


IV It Inay be objected that prayer, such as that 
above described, is tentative, that tentati\'enes
 is in- 
consistent with faith, and that St. )lark's (iospel iu- 
directly forbids tentative prayer: "
\.ll things whatso- 
ever ye pray and ask for, believe that ye haec 'l'eceÏlxd 
thern, and ye shaH have them." 
But the belief that we "have received" is quite con1- 
patihle with a ::,pirit that is tcntative, or rather inter- 
rogative, a
 to the slt(l pc in 'which we :)hall find that we 
"have receivcd" the fulfihnent of our prayer. 'Yhen a 
nlan asks that a hurden nla)' be lightencd that i:; twicr 
a.s great as he can easily be
ll', it is indifferent to hÏ111 
whethcr t.he burden is halved or his strength is doubled: 
either would fulfil his petition. 
t. Paul'ð praycr wa:-: 
fulfilled, not by rCllloving the thorn, but by luaking his 
weakness strong in the "all-sufficing" grace of Go(l: 
and the Apostle knew that in this way or in that hi
 
dcsire would be granted, so that, although he ]!rayed in- 
terrogatively, it was in the interrogativellf'ss of a perf('ct 
fai tho 
So it was (we Inay he sure) with .Jesus. 
t. Luke 
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de
cribes an angel as "appearing unto hÎlll frOlll 
heaven" and "strengthening hinl," after the prayer. 
'I'll<' passage is probaùly either an interpolation or 
an ins('rtion in a later edition of the Gospel. But in 
any case it is the lllaterialistic expression of an oùjec- 
tive spiritual fact. The prayer of Jesus was fulfilled in 
all accession, not only of knowledge, but also of strength 
to bear that terri11e burden whicll knowlcdge brought 
with it. 


y It was, of course, not to be expected that the 
enen1Ïes of the Christian relio'ioll wendel enter into the 
o 
Ineanillg of such thoughts as these, even if they had 
taken the pains to con:-;icler thenl. The Jewish contro- 
versialist, per
onatecl hy Celsus the sceptic, pour
 Hcorn 
on our Lord's prayer. Th(' orthodox apologists who 
defcnd it are bÛlnetÍ1nes nlore subtle than successful. 
One of thenl nlcets the ol,jection of prayer non-fulfilled 
by Haying that .r esus dic1not pray that the cnp, hut that 
this ('up, should pass frOln IIÎ1n. 
The fourth Gospel indirectly Ineets objections 
hy its ahOYC-Illcntioncc1 narrative of what happened 
to .J esn.... on the secon.d occasioll when J Ie was 
" troulJled." It represents J csus, not as being tenlpted, 
hut as (
O to speak) t('n
ptiÌ/;g IIÙnselj, hy put- 
ting bcfore IIÎlnsclf tll(' tcnlptation to appcal to 
the Father, and by rejccting it: "Shall I say, 
, Savc nw ' ? Kay, I canle to be 'hot 
aved." 1Iere, as 
elf;ewherc, the first two Synoptists nlust be accepted as 
O'ivincr the words of the l..ord, hut the fourth Gos I )el as 
o 0 
aiding u" to undcrstand their 
piritual nlCaning. 
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The utterances of pJ esus Lefore the tribunal of the 
High Priest need little COlnment. They appear to incli- 
<:ate a feeling that any defence would result in misunder- 
standing and that it ,...-as tinlP for l1Üsunderstandings 
to cease. Thc relation of the Synoptic to the J ohannine 
account of Pilate's judicial proceedings would require a 
special investigation, beyond the linlits of this treatise, 
and throwing light rather on the fourth Gospel than on 
the character of Jesus. 


i But it is not possil,le to paSf: over the last 
articulate words of Jesus ulJOn earth as recordecl by the 
two earliest Gospel
.l " :i\I y God, lIlY God, why hast 
t.hou forsaken lue?" These words, ,yhich are a 
quotation frOln the opening of thc twenty-secund P
ahll, 
were uttered, they say, in .Aranlai<:. They add that 

Olne of the bystanders nlisunderstooc1 the cry, "l\Iy 
God (Eli) " for an appeal tu " Elias/' ana that SOlue one 
ran and gave Jesus a sponge filled with vinegar: after 
this, Jesus "uttcrcd a loud voice and gaTe up his spirit." 


II The third Gospel on1Ïb the quotation fnnn till' 
twenty-second Psalm, and dcscribes the end thus 2 : 


1 l\Iark x,-. 34, ::\Iatth. xxvii. 46. 

 Luke Jixiii. 46, as in R. Y. margin. It r. has, in text, "And 
when Jesu::, had cried with a loud voice, he ::said, . .." This leaves 
the reader free to suppose that" the loud ,-oice" was an inarticulate 
cry, and was followed by the words" Father. . . spirit." But the 
textual reading is not so well in accordance with the Greek idiom 
as the marginal. 
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" And Jesus, crying with a loud voice, said, 'Fathcr, 
]uto thy hands I conllnend Iny spirit; and having ..;aid 
this he gave up the gho:-;t (i.e. f'ipirit).1" The word8 
h('r(' quoted are froln the thirty-firf'it Psahn. 


HI Early Christian tradition, adoptcd bY;:,0nle of the 
orthodox as well as by hpretics, interpreted the words 
in the first two Gospel:-; as follo\\s, ")Iy power, UIY 
power, \yhy hast thou forsaken nle?" But the 
interpretation Inay wcIl haye pl'o
eedcd frolll the ::saI11r 
nlotive that may have led the author of the third 
Go
pel to onlit the words altogether. They seemcd to 
bc a "scandal" or "stul1l1)lillg-blo
k" to the Church. 
Antl indeed, even now, in the nlidst of all our a:-;suran
c 
that, whatever the words l11ay have lllCant, the event 
went well, awl that .J esus 
31ne through the darkness 
safely and victoriously and will bring us in His train to 
the same victorioup. issue, it ('aI1l10t 1Jut fill us with 
wonder, if not with ::sadness, to find that His last wonls, 
nlisunderstood by bystanders then, Hhould be so liahlc 
to be nlisunc1erstood by critics now, and so conc1ucive 
to perplexity and depression in tlJe weakcr I110111cnts 
even uf believers at the present tlay. 


iv The difficulty Inay 1)(' partially rCI110yetl by bear- 
ing ill Inil1ll that the words are a (luotation, and, m; 


I The R. V. does not aim at expressing the minute differences of 
phrase between Mark xv. 37 " having sentfort1t a great cry, b1.eatltecl 
(m.t/I, lhis spirit] ", )Iatth. xxvii. 50 "having again called out with 
a great cry, sentfortlt ltis spÙ'it," Luke xxiii. 46 "having said this. 
breathed forth [his spirit]." It will be ob
erved that the Greek word 
for "send forth," used by Rt. ::\Iark with the "cry," is used by 
St. )Iatthew with" spirit." The fourth Gospel uses a word that 
implies surrender, J olm xix. 
O "deli'Cered up his 
pil'it." 
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::,uch, lllay lJe intended to express in one short utterauC'e 
the spirit of the whole of the 
Iessiallic P
alnl. which 
HUlst have becn constantly hefore the n1ind of .r esus. 
Beginning with an expression of the sense uf a.ha.ndon- 
nlcnt, it ends with cOll
ola.tion and trilunph: "
I r 
U-od, nlY God. why hast thou forsakcn l11C? . . Say(' 
HlC frOlll the lion's nlolÜh: yea, from the horns of the 
wild oxen thou hast answcred nìe . . . All the ends of 
the earth shall rememlJer ana turn unto tlw Lord. . . 
A ::;eed shall serve hinl. It shall he told of thl' Lord 
unto the next gencration. They shall ('Ollie and shall 
cleelare his righteousnesð unto a l'eoplP that shall h(
 
born, that lw hath done it." 


v Yet. evcn if thr wordq of .r esus included thÜ; 
lllcaning, they nUlst rel11ain, and are perhap:; intended 
to remain, thc hardcst of the hard sayings in the Gospel. 
They 
hadow forth an expcricnce not eyen to hl' 
c1i
tantly approaehcd l,y a llcIieyer without the pro- 
f()unde
t awe and a horri11e sen::;c of the exceeding 

infulness of sin. To thiuk that the DeJi,Terer should 
lIimself crave deliyerance, to think that His consciou;-;- 
ness of the eyer-present loye of (iod should be, even for a 
few lllonlents, c1imlllec1-and this, too, by the very 
effectiyencss of ] [is loye for nwn, and the intensity of 
lIið dcvotion to the Father's win, l)eeause lIe identified 
Hilllself f:>u closely with sinner
 as to appcar a

oeiated 
with, and as it wcre infectcd by, the sin that lIe cmne 
to dp;o;troy! That He should Seel11, eycn for onc 
instant, to see Goel fat off, and to suppo
e IlÜllsl'lf not 
only humiliatrcl, rcjectcd, deserted and lwt.rnyc(l on 
earth, hut evcn ahandonecl in hcayen! IIo\y de:;truc- 
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tive a thought, this, to religious conlplaceney, and to the 
notion that ours is tlw be
t of all possible worlds 
 


VI Contrast with this the last utterance of Socra.tes, 
half-humorous, half-sulJlinle, and wholly intelligible, in 
which the dying philosopher, aftcr his face had hcen 
covercd for the end, 
cnt forth a final whisper of quiet 
assumption that the end was but the end of a long 
disease and the beginning of a better life, ";0 tha t the 
survivors lllUSt nlake all offering for him to the God of 
I-Iealth: "Crito, we owe a cock to 
Esculapius. Pay it, 
and forget it not." 
How sad a nlystery, what a depressing failure, hy 
cOlnparison, seenlS to be suggcsted by the Synoptic 
tradition of the last wordð of Jesus 1 Yet perhaps, if 
we eould fathOlll the laws of the Rpil'itual world and th(' 
fixed necessity of the law that a nlan who is to ., gain" 
his soul must first "lose" it, W
 n1Îght find that, 
because the life of .J esus was so signal a failure in 
appearance, therefore it wa:-; so stupendous a triulnph 
in the world of that which is eternal and rcal. 
Becausè Jesus n1aùe His soul "all offering for sin," 
and "poured out his soul unto death," and was so 
"trouhled," or so took "trouble" on l-lim::;elf, that H
 
may he descrihed as having heen "bruised" and" put 
to grief" by the Father IIÏInself, for this reason lIe has 
seen IIis seed, He has prolonged lEs days, anll the 
]!leasure of the Lord has pro
pered in lIis hand. 
Becau:-,c He expericnced what it was for nHlll to feel 
"forsaken of God," ther('fore l-lis Rpirit received power 
to nlake all believers know a Father who (
all never 
" forsake. " 
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Vll The fourth Gospel appears at first sight to agref' 
with the third in wholly Olnitting the utterance we are 
considering. It agree
, indee<l, with the first two 
Gospels in inserting the offering of the slJunge with 
vinegar: hut, whereas they insert (before, and as the 
<'aus<, of, that incident) the cry to "Eli" taken from 
the P:.;ahns, the J ohannine Go
pel inserts (before, and as 
the cause of, the sanle incident) a cry that nlay be a 
quotation fronl another Psahn hut seenlS at first quite 
different in meaning-sÎlnply " 1 thirst." 
A moment's reflection, however, will convince even 
the most hasty reader that "thirst" nUlst mean, 
prinuuily, .;;;piritual "thirst." Nowhere in Chri::;t's 
(loetrine does the fourth EvangeIi:-;t use "thirst" or 
kindred words (such as "bread," "water," "life," 
"fle
h," "blood ") in any hut a spiritual sense; least of 
all could he suppo:-;e a purely physical nlealling in the 
last uttf'rallce of the Daviour. \Ve are therefore justified 
in believing, nay, conlpelled to believe, that the word 
denotes such a craving fur God's presence as is 
expressed by the Psaln1Îst when he says, " )ly soul is 
athirst for the presence of the living God." 
But such ,; thirst," in any human soul, implies a 
temporary a.1Jsence of divine comnuulÎon frOll1 that 
soul: and hence-though under cover of a different 
Inetaphur and an allusion to a different Psalm-the 
author expresses the same F:piritual thought as that 
implied in the Synoptic narrative. 
The J ohannine nleaning is ::;till further illustrated by 
the description of Chri
t's "1JOwing his head," as it is 
unfortunately tran:.;lated. The real nlealling of thi-; 
rare phrase (which does not occur in the Bible except in 
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one pa;-;sage conllllon to St. :Jlatthew and iSt Luke' 1) 
se('llls to llt
 "laid his head down" i.e. laid it tu rest. 
Taken with thc following words (" hc gave up hiR 
spirit ")-\yhich denote, llOt the "(>olllnlencling" of n 
deposit, lmt tlw absolute surrender of the Son-the' 
"laying of thc head" app('arH to lllean that no\Y, at 
la::;t, the 
on, after accolnplishing the Father's will. 
giyes up 1Ii;-; 
pirit to IIinl, and at ùnce finds the home 
when' alone lIe call rest, "laying" lli:-) hcad un the 
Father's bos01n. 
'Vhatevl'r 1113.)' lJC thc critical conclusions as to the 
exact lla ture of Christ's last utterance 011 the Cros
, 
there can bc 110 reasonable doubt that, whilc the first 
two (-jospel
 are closest to the words, the fourth is n 
veritably inspired conllnentary un theI11, euabling us tG 
understand their spirit. 


1 )Iatth. yiii. 
O, Luke ix. 58, "The son of man hath not when' 
to lay /tis llertd," i.e. to re
t and 
]e('p. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE PERSOXALITY OF CHRIST 


1 The diLoine S071ship 



 1 

 


Ix our ignorance of the date and origin of the tradi- 
tions or docunlCnts fronl which the Gospels were 
cOlllpiled, the Epistles of 
t. Paul assunle great inlport- 
ance at\ supplying their deficiencies, fir
t, because we 
know the dates, roughly, of the most inlportant of the 
Epistles, and, secondly, because the most important of 
them heal" so clear a stanlp of the Pauline personality 
that they are ackllowlellged, eycn by sceptics, to be 
gcn Ulne. 


i It 11lay be objected, ")[any pa:s::,ages in thenl are 
written for tClnporary, and, so to :speak, casual objects, 
e.g. to RettIe whether nlen 11lay eat nleat offered to 
idols, or women may pray with their heads uncovered. 
How can casual apostolic dicta on points of this kind 
afford valuable evidence a:s to the truth ur untruth of 
the statemcnts in the Gospels?" 
But, in fact, this very:' casuality" makes the evidence 
s 2 


. 
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of the Epistles more valuable. They wcre not written for 
the purpose of giving U
 an insight into the Church of 
those days, nor for the purpose uf proving the reality of 
Christ's n1Îracles, nor for thr purpose of stating the 
fact::; of Christ's life froln a Pauline point of vicw. 
Consequently. their e\-idenl?e as to thcse three points i
 
all the In <Wl' valuable because it is indirect, undesigned
 
and free from the suspicion of hias. 


II For exanlple, as to "n1ighty works" (or" signs ") 
and the gift of "tongues," St. Paul assun1es that the 
Corinthians had seeu him work the fonner and had 
heard hÎln usc the latter. IIow much stronger evitlence 
is this than an elaborate attenlpt on his part 
o prove 
that he had done these things! 
Again, as to the facts of Christ's resurrection, he 
appeals 1 to the gospel which he had "prcachcd" unto 
them and whieh they had "received." 
u, as to the 
Lord's 
uPl>er,2 "I rcceiyec1 of the Lord that \yhich al::;o 
I delivered U'JLto Y01,J." 
Under the circun1stances, this a:S:5umption of thing" 
as 'well-known i
 a strong proof that they were "\yell- 
known. 



 ., 

 -' 


À sunuual'Y uf the duetrine of S1. Paul concernillg 
the "Son of God" is eoutaillecl ill the opening words of 
the Epistle to the RonlanE: 3 "Thc gospel of God, which 
hc pl'Olni:.;{'d uf old through his prophets in the holy 
Hl'ripturl'
, eoneel'uing hi::; bon, who was borll of the 


1 1 ('1.11'. XL 2-
. 


2 1 Cor. xi. 23. 


3 Itom. i. 2-4. 
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seed of David according to the flesh, who was defined 
as heing the ì50n of God, in power, according to the 
Spirit of holiness, hy the resurrection of the dead." 
This l:ontains:- 
1st, an appeal to the Old Testan1ent as being a 
eon tinuous preparation for the New. 
2nd, an ÏInplied l statCluent that the Son was the 
on 
before the Incarnation. So far as the incarnation is 
concerned, He is nlercly said to have been ., of the seed 
of David according to thc flesh." 
 or llid the re
ur- 
rection constitute Hinl the t'on; it only "defined" 
Him-i.e. marked IIinl out, or lnanifested Hinl-to be 
what He was frOlll the first, naIllely the Son of God. 
3rd, an ÎInplied stateluent that in Hi;:; incarnation 
the Son became the Deliverer, or "Anointed," or 
"Christ," or "JUessiah," pron1Î;:;ed through the Prophets. 
This is ÏInplied in the words "born of the ;:;eed of 
David," which, besides having a direet and literal, have 
also an indirect and allusive significance-Davia being 
the type of a royal and effective deliverer. 
4th, a statClnent that the resurrection .. defined" 
IIÎIn to be the Son of God in accordance with the Spirit 
of holiness. This suggests that the 
on of God, in 
virtue of the 
pirit of holiness, which fIe possessed in 
its fulness, could not but rise fronl the dead. It wa;-; 
part of the "definition" of the Son ,)f God that, 


] It is certainly not stated here; but it appears to be implied (as 
also in ROlll. viii. 3, where the" sonship" seems to precede the 
4C sending "). This is definitely expressed in 1 Cor. x. 4, "the rock 
t.hat followed them" (i.e. Israel in the wilderness), "was Christ" ; 
1 Cor. viii. 6, "one Lord J esm; Chri4 through whom are all things," 
and in the still more unl1li
takable expre
::;ions in the later Pauline 
teaching, such as Col. i. 15 "first-born of all creation." 
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although He was horn and died in the flc
h, yet lIe 
nlust rise again in the Spirit. This ml10unts to Raying, 
in nlodern phrase, that IIis rising from the dead wa
 
not a breach of spiritual law, hut in accordance with the 
necessary activity of spiritual ageneies. 
II similar antithesis, in connection with the resurrec- 
tion, is expressed in 1 Pet. iii. 18, "heing put to death 
in the .fieðh, hut quickened ,in the Spin't." 



 3 

 


This triu111ph of tllf' Spirit oycr death is said to be 
achieved" in power "-a conlillOll Pauline expression to 
denote the Rpiritual c1e111ent in which, so to speak, 
Christ's Gospel breathed forth its influence, vitalizing 
the spirits of nlen. 
It was thus that the A postle distinguished the word 
of God from mere sophistical dif:>cu

ions or phi1o::;ophie 
speculatiol1s, enunciated in an ahl10sphere of nler
 
('riticisnl or otiOSf' "wisdol11." To hÜu the Gospel 
::;eellled to haye its Leing in a c. wind," or "spirit," of 
energy that resulted in action, changing the heart, 
111aking all things new, and pruducing life out of death. 



 4 


Taking this broad and wide-reaching \Ylew of a Son 
w hOln-as a 1 )pears fl"Olll a coII('cti ye view of the Epistle>,> 
-he scenlS to have regarded as existing fronl the 
beginning of things, a fore-ordained Deli yerer of a f( Il'e- 
ordained Universe, St. Paul Îlllplics that, although .J esu
 
of K azareth was this eternal 
on of God, yet lIe wa
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not ,. defined" as such till the resurrection, and this 
" defining" took place in accordance with the working 
of " the Spirit of holiness." 


1 Christ, then, could not be known as being 
what He was, apart fronl the fatherhood of God 
and the quickening influence of the Spirit. Hence, 
according to the Pauline view, He could not 
be really known before His resurrection. Until 
that event, He was "known according to the flesh"; 
and, as long as 11(' was "known according to the flesh," 
lie could not be fully or- spiritually known: 1 "wherc- 
fore henceforth we know no Inan according to the 
flesh; even though we have known Christ according to 
the flesh, yet now we know hinl so no nlore." 


II 'Yhat does the Apostle nlean by saying, " \Ye 
know no nlan according to the flesh" ? 
He explains himself in his following, as well as in his 
preceding, words. In Christ's death all nlen died, in 
Christ's resurrection all n1en rose to a new life: 
"""11erefore, if any n1an is in Christ, he is a new 
crcature; the old things arc passed away; behold they 
arc heCOllle new." Hence, by "knowing no nlan 
according to the flcsh," he 111eans, "'Y e know no luan 


l 2 Cor. \T. 16. There are passages where an express distinction 
is made between "according to the flesh " and " in the flesh" ; and 
in such pas!--ages the former expression means " under the control of 
the flesh," that i:;, in a blind, worldly, unspiritual, self-seeking 
spirit. But unless such a distinction is expressly made by the 
writer, as in 2 Cor. x. 3, it i
 not to be made by the reader: and 
such a meaning does not appear to be justified in 2 Cor. v. 16, any 
more than in Rom. i. 2, quoted above. 
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except in that Spirit of rcvivification which is contrary 
to 'the flesh.'" In other words, we are to know no 
nlan except as lJeing a part of thc great spiritua.l Body 
intcnded by God to parta.ke in the conlnlon 
piritual 
life. 


HI At bottom, thercfore, the Epistles agrec with 
that pa::;::;age of the fourth Gospel which says that 1 
"thc Spirit was not yet [givcn J, becct'Us(
 Jesus was not. 
yet glorified." SinÜlarly, St. Paul inlplics that the 
Twelve, and the other disciplcs of .J esus who had known 
Christ "according to the flesh," had no advantage ovcr 
him, the fourteenth Apostle, who ha.d not thus known 
Christ. 


iv This also Inay explain why the Epistles very 
-.;eldom n1ention thc nalne of Jesus, apart frOln Christ, or 
Lord. "\Vhen they do so, it is in order to refer to IIis 
hUl1Üliations, suffering, death and resurrection, through 
out which He is regarded aD the man Jcsus, not 
" defined" to be the Son of God, 1101' to be the Christ 
or 
Iessiah, till He had risen and ascendcd to the 
Father. Such a pa
:-;age as that in the Epistle to 
the Philippians,2 "that at the naInc of Jesw; 
every knee should bow," is Homewhat exceptional, 
describing, as a kind of })aradox, the exaltation of the 
luunan to the divine: and moreovcr it is to be inter- 
prcted in the light of what follows, "and that every 
tongue should confess that Jesus Ckrist is Lo'rd." The 
" confession" and the "bowing I' are supposed to be 
simultaneous, and nlen arc regarded as not hcing 


1 John vii. 39. 


2 Phil. ii. 10. 
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justified in paying hOlnage to "J esus" until thcy 
acknowledge HÜn as " Christ" and" Lord." 
In ot.her words, the Pauline doctrine is that .J esus 
.could not be recognized and worshippetl a:-; what 11(' 
was, until 1-Ie had been "defined" for nlen by Ilis 
resurrection, and had been associated in their hearts 
with thp Father, in the power of the Spirit. 


(;) 
hi 


The Father, the S07l, and the J':;pi7'it 



 1 

 


The InaUl Pauline proof
, thcn, of Christ's divine 
Sonship, are, 1st, His resurrection, 
nd, His life-giving 
"power," experienced by Iris Ininisters, and, through 
them, by everyone that received the Gospel. 


1 COlllparatively speaking, little stress is laid by the 
Apostle on Christ's fulfihnent of Old Testmnent pro- 
phecies. 
till less stress is laid on IIis "1l1ighty 
works," which are regarded nlercly a
 ., signs" of 
redeen1Îng "power." It is assluned that "mighty 
works" are perfornled by mnny 111enlbers of Christian 
congregations, and, generally, for directly lnoralresults. 
The gift of tongues, in particular, is counted hy St. 
Paul as one of the least valuahle because its 111 oral 
results are often not apparent. 


II 
o argunlent for the divine SOllshil' is based hy 
him upon a miraculous conception, which i'3 neither 
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affinned nor Î1nplied in any part of the Pauline 
Epistles. 
'Ye have seen above that St. Paul accepted the 
tradition that .J e
u
 wa:-; " of the ::;ecd of Dat'Ùl accol'd- . 
ing to the flesh." Consequently, it is quitc possible 
that he n1ay have accepted one of the two genealogies 
now found in 
t. )latthew's and St. Luke's Gospcl
. 
But both of thcse trace the desccnt of .Jesus fronl David 
through Joseph, not through 
Iary; and no satisfactory 
attmnpt has becn made to give thcnl any uther signifi- 
cance. If therefore the Apostle had in viC\y çithcr of 
these docunlcnts, he woulrl seenl to he relying on the 
descent of .J oseph alone. 
St. Paul nowhere quotes the prophecy of Isaiah I con- 
cerning the Yirgin that was to conceive and bear a son 
whose name was to he Imlnanuel. Nor does he use 
language like that of Ignatius, who describes the 
Saviour as 2 "of the seed of David but of the IIuly 
Spirit," and" hoth of l\Iary and of God." 



 :3 


The word "Trinity" is nowhcre mentioned by St. 
Paul; nor does he eYer (probably) descriLe Christ 
as God. 


i But his undi
puted Epistles shew that hc spoke. 
not only of "the Spirit of God," Lut also, occasionally 3 
(and apparently synonyn10usly) of "the Spirit of his 
Son," and of "the Spirit of Christ," This points 
towards a conception of the One God reyealed in thre(> 


1 I:,;. vii. 14. 


2 Eph. 18 and 7. 


:) Rom. viii. Ð-ll, Gal. iv. 6. 
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characters or persons, ,-iz. Father, Son, and Spirit, 
which appears also to 1w implied in the blessing that 
concludes the second Epistle to the Corinthians, "the 
grace of the Lord .Jesus Christ, and the loye of God, 
and the fellowship of the Holy Spirit, be with you all." 


II "Then we speak of ., characters" or "persons," 
Wp mean sonlething more than llifferent aspects of one 
Being. St. Paul evidently regards the Father and the 
Son as distinct personalities, and he leads us to regard 
the Spirit a.s similarly distinct by mentioning it, a
 
aboye, along with the Father and the Son, and by 
speaking of it a
 nlediatÏng in the hunlan heart between 
God and luan. 
I t never occur..; to hinl that the::,e truths require 
defence or demonstration. They are, to hinl, and to 
those WhOlll he is addressing, truths of spiritual experi- 
ence, and he is not careful a1)ûut the consistency of the 
nletaphors in which he expre:-;ses thenl. 
For example, Christ i::) the per
on "tln'ough whOln" 
we al'lu'oach God. t;till Inore frequently, it is "ill 
Christ" that we "please God," or "IiYe to God," or 
',' are known by God. " Yet, Ly another metaphor, thc 
SJ!irit of Christ is spoken úf as in us; or, if we Inay 
appeal to the Epistle to the Ephesians (which certainly 
contains Pauline tea.ching, whethcr written Ly St. Paul 
or not), Christ HÏIuself is to dwell in our hcaJ'ts by faith. 



 3 

 


St. Paul haLituaIly speaks of the Spirit a.R neuter. 
The neuter gender of the {.:reek word nlaY be alleged as 
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the reason in 
Ollle instaIwl's. nut it docs not explain 
why, in refpITing to the Spirit., the Apostle does not use 
the pronoun "Hp" (as hp n1Îght easily have done, and 
a8 our TV"vif;ers ha vp (1onc) or "She " (as 
onle early 
hereticfj (1iel) 
o as to 111ake the personality, in the 
popular sense, clear. 
Even where it is 11lentioned as "bearing witncss 
with us" and "lnaking intercession for us," thcre i::; an 
advantage in calling the Bpirit " it" and not" hinl" or 
:, her." For, thus, we inlpereeptibly receive the lese on 
that what we call impersonal in the uhiquitous Law uf 
things Inay be really personal-if ,. bearing witness" 
and" 111aking intercession" are pcrsonal acts. 
} [ence, the old vcrsion,] "The Spirit itself heareth 
witness with our spirit8 that we are the childrcn of 
God" seelns prefcrable to the well-intcntioned "The 
Spirit himself'" of the Revised 'T ersion. If there is to 
be any change at all (which i:-; to he deprecated), is it 
absolutely certain that" hinl::3clf," and not" herself," i:; 
the right C'hange '{ )Iight not the 
pirit represent the 
111aternal aspect of tll(' attributes of the SuprClne B('ing 
 2 



 -! 


St. Paul assumes in the opening of his first Epistle 
to the Corinthians that all the 
:;aint:-; eyerywhcl'è "call 
upon the naIne of the Lord .J e:;u:-; Chri:-;t," that is, 


] liOlll. viii. 16. 
2 
hakespeare and )Iilton sometimes 
peak of the soul as "her." 
It is largely a question of the gender of the word, Greek or Latin, 
n
ed by the classical ,,,riters from whom English writers derived 
their thoughts. '''hen the Spirit is spoken of as an Advocate 
(masc.), then it i::; natural that it should be caned" he." 
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apparently, offer praycr to Christ. 
\.bo, it is to ,: thp 
Lord" that the Apostle hiInself addresses prayer, 1 and 
it is frOlll Hinl that he receiyes the answcr, "Jly grace 
is sufficient for thee." It is conceiyable that prayer 
addressed to the Son might haye lJeen answered Ly the 
}-'ather. But it is not so hcre. "The Lord" Ineans the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and He i:-; hcre seen receiying, an- 
swering, and fulfilling prayer. 


The Îlllportallee of the Pauline evidence is inl- 
Ineasurably greater than it would have been, had the 
Apostle expreRsly exhorted the Corinthians to offc\' 
prayer to Christ, or justified his own conduct in offering 
it. "\Yhen the Aets of the Apostles represents thc first 
Inartyr, Stephen, as saying " Lord Jesus, rcceive IllY 
;-;pirit," douLts lllay arise as to the date of the book, the 
nature of the documents that composed it, and the 
competencc of the conlpilcr to distinguish thc carly 
fronl the late, and the trustworthy fronl the false. But 
no such doubts arise hcrc. And hence we infer that, 
long bcfore the days of Pliny, the statenlcnt of Pliny 
wa:-- yerified in the first generation of the Church, 
nanlely, that the (illli;tian::; nwt togethcr, and "sang 
hynlll
 to Christ as to a god." 


ii 
\Ioreo'
er, it appears that St. Paul':-:; habit of 
offering prayer to .J eSUR, a:; thc (Iluist and as the Son 
of God, is not based on his aeceptance of the historical 
fact of a nliraculous conception, lJut on his pcrsonal 
expericnce of Chri
t';-; re:::;urrediull attested, ill the fir:--t 


1 :! Cor. .\.ii. t'. 
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place, by a voice and a vision; afterwards, by the con- 
sciousness of a new "power" in his heart, which he 
attributed to Christ or to Christ's Spirit; then, by the 
effects of this "power" not only on hÏlnseIf but on 
others, resulting in lllany "l11Îghty works," among 
which the nlightiest was a c(Jlnplete change of the 
whole lUlnlan being, lJest de:':icribed as a regeneration or 
new birth; lastly, by a fresh study of the history of 
111ankind a.nd of God's redenlPtion of nIan, as set forth 
in the Scriptures and illustrated hy hunlan nature. 


III _
nd in a Jew, a "Hebrew of IIebrews," a pupil 
of Gamaliel, brought up in the traditions of th
 
Pharisees, and "exceedingly zealous for thenl," how 
much is implied in this offering of prayer! It is in- 
conceivable that he would have prayed to a 111cre 
prophet, angel, or archangel, or to any sen1Î-divinl' 
deputy of the Suprelne. But it is both conceivahh. 
and natural that, while retaining his J ewi
h Inono- 
theisnl, he 111ay have béen drawn by the Spirit of such 
a one as .J esus into a recognition of the fact that 
the One God had been frolll the beginning a Father ill 
heaven, and that the eternal Fatherhood, having been 
lnanife
ted by the incarnation of the eternal t;onship in 
Jesus npon earth, was now to be worshipped by Inen, in 
the Spirit of Fatherhood and Sonship, through .Jesus, tll(' 
I..ord, the Christ, and the eternal Son, in heaven. 



 5 


It is not within the liIllits of this treati
e to review 
the ground::; on which the J ohannine Uo
pel ba
e::; the 
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acknowledgment of Jesus as the Christ and as the Son 
of God. But it is natural to nlodern n1Întls-disposec1 as 
they are to deify force, and very ignorant of what is 
really god-like-to sU]Jpose that no one could accept 
.J esus as divine without accepting the nliraculous concep- 
tion, so that St. Paul's faith, if it really was based on the 
foundation above described, would seem to thenl quite 
exceptional and even eccen tric. 


i In order to meet this prejudice before going fur- 
ther, it may be well to point out that, in the fourth 
Gospel, Kathanael, the only disciplc that receives com- 
mendation fronl Jesus, calls IIim "the Son of God" 
and" I(ing of Israel" at a time when he is under tllP 
impression, conveye r l to him by Philip, that Jesus was 
born at Kazareth and was" the son of Joseph" ; I while 
"the Jews" di:-;believe and ., murmur" on this vcry 
account: 2 "Is not this Jesus, thc son of Joseph, whose 
father and mother \\ye know? How doth he now say, I 
am come down fronl heaven?" 


ii 'Yhatever Inay have been the opInIon of the 
Evangelist, it is indisputable that these passages repre- 
sent the disciples of Jesus as believing in spite of an 
ignorance of any n1iraculous cunceJ!tion, and the".J e\\'s " 
as disùeliez:ing, in part, because no nliraculous concep- 
tion is rcvealed to thenl. And it is hardly disputable 


1 Jolm i. 49. 
2 To this Jesus replies, not only without making any reference to 
a supernatural conception, but also in such terms as to indicate that 
" coming" to Him depends, not on demonstration, but on spiritual 
sympathy (John vi. 43-44): "1\1 urmur not among yoursel Yes. No 
man can come unto me, e
cept the Father which 
ent me lh'aw him." 
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that the Evangelist approves of thc disciples and dis- 
a pproves of th(' ".J ews." 
The disciples overrode the technical and lcgal 
obstacles to Christ's 
lessiahship by sheer faith in IIim 
as a 111an. They" canle and 8aw" Him. Then they 
believed. That was the right belief-belicf in hun1311 
naturc, "secn" at its best. 
Tllf' Pharisee
 put forth tcchnical difficul ties as 
reasons why thcy should not belicve: "'Y e know this 
nlan's father; hc was Joseph thc carpenter. 'Vhen thc 
l\Ie
siah cun1es, we shall not know whcnce he comes. 
Thcrefore this luan is not the :ßlessiah. And again, the 
l\lcssiah is to he born in Bethlehcnl, but this n1a.n was 
horn in Nazarcth (and hc does not deny it): thercfore, 
once 11l0re, he cannot be the l\Iessiah." If Philip had 
said, in answer to thesc objections, as he said to 
Kathanael, "ConIc and sec," they would hav(' pourcd 
scorn on hinl as a wrctched and irreverent Galilean, 
who did not know the Law: "'Vhat has 'coming and 
seeing' to do with it ?" they would have said; "IIow 
can 'seeing' a luan's face altcr the statutes of Israel 
" 
This was the wrong belief-belief in "written law," 
wherc the .. writing," or luan's interpretation of it, 
went against the facts of Inunan nature. 


III The E\Tangelist's uwn opinion concerning the re- 
lative lllerits of St. 
Iatthew's account (which wOl)ld lead 
us to believe that Bethlehcnl was thc natural honle of the 
parents of .Tc::,us) and St. Luke's account (which woulcl 
point to Kazarcth) it i
 not pu
sible to determine with 
certainty. The suhtlety with which he somctimcs dis- 
tinguishc:; between onc who "conIes fronl (tÌ.7ïó)," and 
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one who has "sprung fronl (ÈIC),H a village, cOlnbincs 
with other considerations to make it probable that 
hc kne\y of this controversy and kept clear of it, 
but in such a way as to shew that he regarded it 
a
 one of slight importance to believers: enough for a 
believer to know that Jesus had come down from 
heaven, the House of Bread above, the celestial 
Bethlehenl. 


IV To Pharisees, of course, the Bethlehenl question 
was of vital inlportance. Christ's birth in Nazareth 
might be a stumbling-block that would prevent a be- 
liever in prophecy from crossing the threshold of the 
Church. And this certainly nlakes it difficult for a 
reader of the fourth Gospel to a void inclining to the 
belief that the author regarded Jesus as born in 
Nazareth. Else, why does that Gospel describe Him as 
keeping silence when the Kazareth-birth is urged against 
Him? why do His nlother, friends, disciples, conspire 
to suppress (if they knew) so remarkable a fulfilment 
of prophecy as the birth in Beth]ehem? 'Vith gri111 
hunlour, a modern orthodox commentator on the fourth 
Gospel has realized the extraordinary scene- represen t- 
iug J e:-;us, the native of Bethleheln, standing anÜd "the 
nlultitude," SOllle of whom assail the rest (who are dis- 
posed to believe) with the objection,! " 'Vhat, doth the 
Christ come out of Galilee 
" and neverthcless holding 
Iris peace,-and has called it "truly tragic. H Tragic 
indeed-the tragedy, perhaps, of Inany souls of Iris 


1 John vii. 42. They continue, "Hath not the Scripture said 
that the Christ cometh of the seed of David, and from Bethlehem. 
the \illage where David was

" 


T 
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countrymen! But who, except Jesus, could be held 
responsible for the tragedy? 'Vhat has He done that 
we should thus accuse Him of practically dcnying the 
truth, by conniving at falsehood in such a way that 
the help that should have been derived from the fulfil- 
ment of prophecy might he converted into an actual 
hindrance of faith? 



CHAPTER II 


" PO'VER '0 


1 The practice of St. Pnnl (ULd the Panline 
Chnrches 



 1 


THE doctrine of Christ has been shewn to be, in 
appearance, elninently unfit to survive and succeed in 
the struggle of cosn1Ïc forces. "\Ve have now to ask 
what made it succeed, so far as the causes of its success 
are exhibited to us in the Pauline Epistles. 


i It has been superficially alleged-and the allega- 
tion has imposed on lnany who ought to have perceived 
its superficiality-that the Christian religion owed its 
success to its doctrine of future rewards and punish- 
ments, to the affection of the Christians for one 
another, to their constancy under persecution, and 
to a number of other "causes," among which Christ 
Himself is not mentioned. 
But these" causes" could not have become causes till 
they had first been effects-the effects of prcvious causes. 
Our business i
 to a::;k W!lClt caused these 
econdary 
T 2 


. 
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" causes." 'Vhat caused the doctrine of a future life to 
be so 111uch more inlpressive for Christians than for 
J eW8 and othcr believers in it? 'Vhat caused Christians 
to bear persecutions so constantly and to Jove one 
another so feryently? 


II The Epistles shew UR that the real cause of the 
success of the Gospel was what St. Paul calls "power." 
The Gospel was preached, he says, not "in word" 
merely, but" in the Holy Spirit" and" in power," that 
is to say, a vitaJizing conviction, energy, or spirit, 
which passcd fronl the apostles or missionaries to their 
converts, and thence into the whole body of believers. 
It was this that distinguished them fronl sophists, 
philosophers, and Stoical lecturers on 1110rality. 


III St. Paul's doctrine of a future life, for example, 
was quite different fronl thc corresponding doctrine 
taught by Stoics. And why? 
Iainly bccause the 
former was preached with the conviction of one who 
felt the risen Saviour within hin1. So it was also with 
St. Paul's converts, though they had not had thcir 
teacher's expcrience of sceing Christ's Rpiritual body 
and hearing IEs spiritual voicc. The promise of the 
Saviour's prcsence "wherever two or three were gathercd 
together," became more than a pron1Îse in a Christian 
congregation, say, fifty ycars after Christ's birth, when 
ecstatic praises and prophesyings burst forth frOlll men, 
usually silent or conullonplace-uttcred sometÜnes ill 
languagc unknown and 111ysterious, which so impressed 
people of difl'crcnt nationalitie::; as to Inake each say, 

'I hcar my native tongue:' Lifc to conle :::;cemcd 
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surer when visible pledges of prescnt life-giving ordcr 
forced thenlselves on the congregation, as, for example, 
when the paralysed, the lame, and the halt, were 
bidden to arise in the naIne of the Lord Jesus, and did 
arise. )Ioreover, when n1Ïssionaries, braving scorn, 
persecution, and ,;;onletÎInes death, in order to preach 
the Gospel, avowed that they preached siInply because 
" the lo'ce of Christ constrained them," and because the 
Father had so loved the world that He had given His 
Son to die for the world, the word " love" gained a new 
lneaning and a new constraining " power." 



 2 
;\ 


Apart frOlll the presence of this inward" power," the 
mere nlodern repetition of the ancient acts and ,vorcls 
of St. Paul, or of the Pauline Church, would avail us, 
in these days, nothing. Nevertheless, it is important to 
consider at once how far the practice of the Apostle 
and his convcrts served to keep this "power" alive, 
because the result nlay help us hereafter, when we have 
to consider by what corresponding practice we in our 
times may produce a corresponding result. 
"\Vhat, then, did the Christians in the Pauline 
Churches do, that distinguished thenl from the Pagans 
around thenl ? 


1 (1) They nlCt rcgularly (probahly on the first day 
of the wcek by preferencc) for public worship; (2) they 
instructed and baptized converts and laid their hands 
on the baptized, praying that they might rcceive the 
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Holy Spirit; (3) they partook of a. nleal together, and 
at the SaIne time they celebrated" the Lord's 
upper" ; 
(4) they nlade almsgiving and hospitality congregational 
works, and sometimes extended their alms to the 
Inembers of other congregations; (5) they exercised 
disciplinary powers uver Inenlbers of the congregation, 
reprÎlnanding offenders, casting out the Ï1npenitent, and 
reinstating the penitent; (6) through special menlbers 
of the congregation, who were endowed with special 
" gifts," they practised faith-healing of an instantaneous 
kind, as well as healing generally, and their puhlic 
worship was often accOlnpanied "\\
ith an exercise of the 
gift of "tongues" described above; (7) they were also, 
for the Inost part, notahle for solJriety, purity, truthful- 
ness, honesty, justice, gentleness, and kincUy good-"\\
ill. 
In some of these respects, public hospitality, for 
example, and alms-giving, and also in SOlne features of 
public worship, the Christian practice l'csClnbled that of 
the Jewish synagogue. 


II St. Paul does 110t inculcate regular attendance at 
pulJlic :worship. He aSSlunes it. In his first Epistle 
to the Corinthians, though he protests that S0111C of 
them come together" not for the better but for the 
worse," he never dreams of saying that the practice, 
because abused, should be discontinued. All hi." 
writings arc pervaded with the thought that a disciple 
of Christ must be always a "member" of "a body," 
one of "nlany," pa.rtaker in a "fellowship," a brothcr 
among ., brethren. " 
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 3 


As regai'ds baptisnl, S1. Paul knew from experience 
that it was sometinles acconlpanied by the ecstatic 
" gift" of "tongues," and generally by a change of 
heart resulting in a new life and deserving to be called 
the work of the Spirit. 
But those who had been thus baptized could fall 
away, and, in some cases, had actually fallen away; and 
all needed to be daily renewed in their innlost being, in 
what he cans the" Inind of their heart." 
He regards the rite as a '
putting on of Christ," 
or "being buried with Christ." In his earlier doctrine, 
he speaks of Israel as being baptized" in the cloud" as 
wen as "in the sea" (that is, apparently, "in the Spirit 
as well as in water") the" cloud" being the embleln of 
the special presence of God's Spirit; and his later 
doctrine 1 appears to contain a protest against a growing 
superstitious trust in "water" alone. But he does not 
argue about the benefits of baptism, or the conditions 
for receiving its benefit
, or the age at which baptislll 
should he received. N or does he say anything of the 
necessity, or even desirableness, of baptizing the 
children of Christian parents. But he declares that 
the children of a "mixed Inarriage," (i.e. where only 
one parent was Christian) are already "holy" -and 
this, apparently, without heing baptized. 



 4 


St. Paul does not inculcate the observance of the 
Sabbath, nor of any fcasts or fasts, nor of the Levitical 
1 Eph. v. 26, Tit. iii. 5. 
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ordinances as to food. In converted Gentiles he 
regards such observances as positively bad, ÏInplying 
such a trust in Law as encroached upon, and tended to 
destroy, trust in Christ. He hÏInself counted it no sin 
to partake of meat that had been offered to idols. 
External things of this kind seemed to him of no 
importance to a healthy Christian conscience. But, if 
he found hÎ1nself in company with those who were 
"under the Law," or with "weak brethren," he was 
ready, for their sakes, to abstain from anything rather 
than cause a weak brother to sÜnnble. 
This public and spontaneous Christian adaptiveness 
is aHogether different from the "hypocrisy" or "dis- 
simulation" which St. Paul connected with a charge 
brought against St. Peter. l St. Paul never professed to 
believe that acts of this kind were inlportant, and 
never made them an occasion for "separating himself" 
from Gentile or Jewish Christians, as St. Peter was said 
to have done. 
St. Paul describes himself 2 as "in fastings often." 
But these" fastings" appear to have been involuntary, 
like the" labours" and" watchings" which he mentions 
in the same context. He" laboured" to earn his bread. 
After preaching by day, he often re111ained awake, 
"watching," and " labouring" through the night. 
'Vhen his earnings were insufficient, he was ::'01ne- 
tÎ1nes forced to "fast." There is no evidence in 
the Epistles-and the Acts, however regarded, cannot 
claim to compete with the Epistles where the two 
seCln to differ-that he practised the J-ewish fasts 
as a rule, or enjoined the practice on others, still 
1 Gal. ii. 11-14. 2 2 Cor. xi. 27. 
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less that he recognized or practised any regular 
Christian fasts. 



 5 


St. Paul conceives" the comlnunion of the body and 
blood of Christ" as an act whereby, taking Christ into 
ourselves, we are ourselves taken into Christ, and thus 
into a cOlnmunion or fellowship, not only with God, but 
also with God's children. For Goel's children are "in 
Christ. " 


1 This he expresses in varIOUS llletaphors. Christ's 
body is the" bread" or " loaf." Yet we ourselves are 1 
"the body of Christ and severally members thereof." 
" The loaf which we break" is 2 "a cOlnmuniol1 of the 
body of Christ"; yet we ourselves also are "one loaf, 
one body; for we all partake of the one loaf." The 
fundmnentallneaning is that Christ represents redeemed 
humanity, that is to say, human nature when one with 
God. Under this aspect, "humanity" Inay be described 
as " the body of Christ" of which, individually, we are 
the" lÎ1nbs." Then, while ourselves being parts of the 
body, we derive our 110urishnlent from the body. Here 
the metaphor of "the one body" predOlninates over 
that of " the one loaf." 


ii If the nletaphor of "the one loaf" prevails, 
humanity Inay be described as "the one loaf" in which 
we individually arc the C0111pOnent parts. But here the 


1 1 Cor. xii. 27. 


2 1 Cor. x. 1 7. 
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thought of "nourishnlent" is dropped. 'Ye are parts 
of "the loaf," Lut the" parts" of the loaf cannot be 
said to derive nourislnnent from the whole. 
For this reason, perhaps, St. Paul much more often 
uses the Inetaphor of " the body," which is repeatcd in 
all phases of his doctrine; hut frOln first to last, he 
regards a true participation of the body and blood, or 
bread and cup, of Christ, as being inlPossible without 
that" comnlunion of the Spirit" which unites man to 
nlan in Christ. 'Yho is it that, according to the 
Apostle, eats and drinks " judgment" to himself, 
instead of salvation, in the Lord's Supper? It is the 
selfish and gluttonous partaker. The charge brought 
against hinl appcars to be, not one of heterodoxy, hut 
of immorality or non-Illorality-of neglecting the first 
principle of Christian communion. Failing to recognize 
the clainls of lnunan brotherhood, such a partaker, how- 
ever orthodox, fails to discern" the one body" of Christ. 
It appears, then, that our relations with one anothcr 
,: in Christ" are to lllake us one with God" in Christ" ; 
and again, this harnlony with God thc Fathcr "in 
Christ" is to increase our hal'lllony with God's children 
" in Christ." 


2 St. Pnl
l Jjives 710 detailed rnles of lift 



 1 

 


These doctrinès lead S1. Paul to two gcneral rules of 
life: first, we are not" under Law"; secondly we are 
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" in Chri
t." Everything Pauline is to be "in Christ." 
It is in Hinl that "all things become new." And, 
unless all things have become new, we are not born 
again, we are still unr
generate, still in our sins. 


1 "The Spirit of Christ" is to be our "new la\v." 
This is a Spirit of "fellowship" or "love." " Lov(' 
worketh no ill to his neighbour, therefore love is tll(' 
fulfilling of the Law." "\Ve are not to nlake our 
" liberty" an "occasion of the flesh." On the contrary, 
" by love" \Ye are to " serve one another." "All things 
are lawful, but all things arc not expedient," that is to 
say, "The Law of 1\Ioses cannot bar us fronl anything; 
but the Law of Christ-that is, the Law of love, or 
the Law of the Spirit, or the Law that springs fronl the 
sense of the COlllmon good-bars us from lllauy things 
by declaring them inexpedient for the conul1unity." 


ii It is seldom that St. Paul departs from these 
bases of action in laying down rules for conduct. 
"\Yhen he does so depart, he sometimes resorts to 
argunlent that strikes us a:; unsatisfactory, as, for 
example, when he insists that women nlust pray 
with their heads veiled "because of the angels," or 
because "the WOlllan is the glory of the man. " Yet 
even this arglunent he concludes by falling hack upon 
good sense, and order, and recognized custom 1 : "But if 
any Ulan seenleth to be contentious, we haye rt;O such 
cust01n, neither the Churches of God." 


III It w[/.:-; probably his expectation of the speedy 
" cuming " of Christ, preceded by terrible tribulatioll
, 
1 1 Cor. xi. 16. 


. 
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that induced him to exhort slaves, 1 though they n1Ïght 
have a chance of freedom, to prefer servitude. For the 
same reason, perhaps, he advises the marriageable to 
abstain fronl Inarriage. But for the nl08t part he 
distinguishes (as in the matter of Inarriage 2 ) between 
his own personal feeling or judgnlent and what is 
absolutely right or wrong. 



 2 

 


The Pauline doctrine of "forgiveness" will be dis- 
cussed hereafter. Here we shall consider lllerely the 
practice of the Pauline Church. 


i ..\s regards private sins, such as envy and avarice, 
where no overt wrong was inflicted on anyone, no 
external act seems to have been enjoined. The ..-\.postle 
assumes private repentance and prayer, as help::; towards 
., the daily renewal" of the Spirit within us. 


II As to overt wrongs against a neighbour, he 
assumes that they will be judged by those ,vho have 
authority in the Church; and he blmnes the Corinthian 
Christians 3 for referring their disputes to a non-Chris- 
tian tribunal. 


HI But he bids the Corinthian Christian::> not to 
associate with such professing Christians as openly and 
systenlatically broke the rules of lllorality. Dealing, 
in particular, with a case where a nlan was living with 
his "father's wife "-an offence all the nlore serious 


1 1 Cor. vii. 21. 


2 1 Cor. vii. 7. 


3 1 Cor. vi. 1. 
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hecause (though it was such conduct as was" not even 
named anlong the Gentiles") it had been condoned by 
a n1Înority in the Church, perhaps as a proof of spiri- 
tualityand of superiority to ouÞ.vard things-he directs 1 
that judgment should be passed against the offender 
by the whole Church, and speaks of "delivering hinl 
over to Satan" that he nlay repent. 
As to the same, 2 or another, offender, afterwards, 
when the man had (presumably) repented, and was in 
danger of being "swallowed up" with despair, the 
Apostle begs the Church to pronounce forgiveness, 
declaring that whomsoeyer and whatsoever they for- 
give, he also forgives. 



 3 


A ,vord or two on this early form of excomnlunlCa- 
tiOll nlay help us to realize the difference between the 
Pauline Church and ours. 


i By" delivering over to Satan," St. Paul probably 
meant" consigning to God's chastening wrath, that the 
body Inight be pained for the good of the soul." He 
himself had been troubled by "Satan" 3 with a "thorn 
in the flesh "-apparently, sonle physical infirmity, we 


1 1 Cor. Y. 3-5. 
2 2 Cor. ii. 7. The ordinary víew IS that it is the same man. 
But 
Ir. Llewelyn Davies in Smith's Dictionary of tlte Bible (" St. 
Paul") adopts, and maintains with great force, a view taken by a 
few modern commentators of eminence, that the offence mentioned 
in the second Epistle was an attempt to O\?erthrow St. Paul's 
apostolic authority. 
3 2 Cor. xii. 7. 
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know not what-which so harassed hÍIn that he prayed 
to be delivered frOlll it. But he received the answer 
that he was to endure it with the help of the Lord's 
grace. He infcrs that the" TlleSsenger," or "angel," of 
Satan had been sent to hinl for his good that he might 
not be "lifted up overnluch." This seems to imply a 
consciousness of fault, or of sOlnething verging on fault. 
He had been so nearly guilty of pride in his apostolic 
po\yers that an angel of Satan had been sent to 
chasten him. 


ii Sonlewhat similarly, but without any mention of 
Satan, and 'with a definite nlention of serious fault., he 
says that some of the Corinthians were visited with 
sickness, and some died, l because of their irreverence at 
the Lord's 
upper. In our Old Version this is called 
"eating and drinking darnnation." In the Revised, it 
is more correctly translated" eateth and drinketh iudg- 
ment." The Apostle adds, "when we arc judged, we 
are chastened of the Lurd that we may nut be con- 
demned with the world." The circumstances in which 
the Lord's Supper was profaned-it being apparently 
made part of a gluttonous and intoxicating revel- 
make it perfectly credibl
 that the reaction fronl such 
excesses-as soon as the offendcr realized, with a shock, 
how he had offended-produced the effect of a sudden 
stroke of disease. Such a result would be but one of 
many synlptoms of a mental condition (prevalent 
throughout the early Church) in which the mind 
influenced the body to an extent not possible, and not 
easily cunceivable, in nlodcrn times. 


1 1 Cor. xi. 30. 
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The fonnal " delivering over to Satan" was, perhaps, 
a power not exercised by the congregation, or elders, 
without apostolic presence or special apostolic 
anction. 


III The self-executing sentence of death passed on 
Ananias and Sapphira, I and the temporary blinding of 
Elymas 2 ., the sorcerer," rest on the authority of the 
Acts of the Apostles alone, evidence inferior both in 
date and weight to that of the Epistles. It is reInark- 
able, however, that in these punishments, of which the 
former leaves very little room for "chastening" influ- 
ence, there is no mention of "Satan." In the latter, 
" the hand of the Lord" is expressly mentioned. 



 4 


The "delivering over to Satan," instead of being 
sceptically rejected as a 
uperstitious delusion, or apolo- 
getically passed over as an ancient but unedifying 
figure of speech, must be carefully considered along 
with other phenOlnena of the Church in those days, 
such as "the gift of tongues," the custom of "prophesy- 
ing," and the perfonnance of "n1Ïghty works" (which 
would include" healing" and" exorcisnl "). 


i It is true that they have all, long ago, completely 
vanished. But unless we keep them constantly in 
mind, trying to appreciate, in the first place, their 
positive effects in the period of their activity, and, in 
the next place, the negative effects resulting frOln their 
gradual evanescence, it is inlPossible to understand the 


1 Acts v. 1-11. 


2 Acts xiii. 11. 
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evolution of the Christian religion, and its successes, 
and failures, in dealing first with a persecuting, then 
with a converted, world. 


11 For our present purpose, however, the inlportancp 
of these vestiges of the spirit of fervid enthusiaslll that 
possessed the first congregations of the Pauline Churches 
consists in this, that they enable us to understand why 
we must not expect to find detailed rules for nlodern 
life set forth in, or deducible from, the Epistles of St. 
Paul. 
It is clear that the Apostle, at least in his earlier 
Epistles, believed that Christ would speedily "come" 
and that the world would speedily be "judged": so that 
all questions as to the future governnlCllt of the 
Church, as to the future relations bet,veen the Church 
and the Empire, and as to the prospects of the next 
generation of Christians, seemed out of place: "'Yhy 
lay down rules for the guidance of the next generation, 
since, in all probability, there will be no next generation 
at all? Are we not daily expecting the con1Îng of the 
Lord? Is it not alnlost certain that He will con1e before 
this generation has passed away? Let every nlan, then, 
abide in his calling. Let the slave remain in slavery. 
Let the unn1arried remain unmarried-unless marriage 
is necessary for the purpose of avoiding sin. And::;o of 
the rest. Our eyes are to he fixed on the conling forth 
of the Lord. Let us fix thenl, without distraction." 
Con
equently, if we seek guidance as to the prohlCll1s 
of nlodern life, business, art, science, education, :.;o
ial 
relations, political econOlllY and politics, we shall search 
the Apostle's Jetters in vaiu for any practical counsel. 
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\Yhat, then, if anything, can we learn frOlll Pauline 
practice, that will l,ear upon nlodern life? 


1 "
e lcarn the indi:;pensalJility of that "power" 
which conles frOll1 the belief that one is supported hy 
the actual presence of Chri:;t. 
Thi-.; belief nlay he superstitious, or non-Illoral, or 
l'ven inlllloral, as when a wicked nlan fights bravely 
because IH' has "receiyed ah..;olution," or C0111n1Ïts a 
lllurder intrepidly because he feels sure he can obtain 
" ah
olutiun
'; but in any case it is efficacious fur the 
purpo:;es of action, good or bad. \Yhen lllcn's concep- 
tion of Chri:-;t is dchased, their 
ense of Christ's presence 
becOlncs not genuine, but f'purious; and then their 
religion 111ay be worse than none. "
hen the Spirit of 
Chri;.;t I[Üllself is l'l'f'sent, it is eftica(.ious for the purest 
morality. But wher(' there is llO Sf'nse of Christ'
 
presence, there can be no Christianity at all. Thcre 
may be a nulJle Thcisnl, and a high tone of morality, 
and even a philo
ophy that may call itself Christian; 
hut the liying religioll of Christ there cannut he. 


II "
e learn the indispensability of such joint action 
as 111ay enahle Christians to claÜn the fulfillllent of 
0/ 
Christ's s}Jf'cial pron1i s e to the "t".o or three gathered 
tog(.ther" in I[is n
nne. It is this that pre
erYc::; Hi
 

l,irit frOll1 lJcing "quendle(l." Public' wor:-;hip, Iloly 
Conllllunioll, joint philanthropic action, aS
lUl1C a llew 
importance \"hen we find, not only that .r e;-;u:-; laid str(':-;:-\ 
Oll thenl, lmt abo that the Church has never Houri'3hed 
l' 
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whcre collective worship and collectivf' hcneficence haye 
lJeen neglected. 


HI It is the business of each gencration of Christians 
to consider how they can keep t.heir worship of Christ, 
and thcir scn
e of His presence, gcnuine and deep, and 
consequently fraught with "power." "\Ve have, now, 
hardly any of the special and phenOlnenal Paulinc 
evidence: nu "faith healing" (nonc, at least, in the 
Anglican Church), no gifts of "tongues," no n1Ìssionaries 
who can say, "we hav(' se('n Christ." Our minds are 
not. in the ecstasy or tcnsion caused by the cxpectation 
of Christ's imlnec1iate coming. 
So llllWh the n10re arc we bound to ask ourselves 
whether we havc not advantages that nlay conlpen::sate 
for ::somc or all of thesc disadvantages: what evidencc 
have we that the Paulin<> Church had not 1 and by 'what 
nleans can we iInprint this new evidence on our minds 1 
and, if we have COlllpensatory advantagcs, how can wc 
Inake the lltn10st use of thenl 
 
In the following chaptcr an atten1pt will be made to 
suggest answers to SOlne of thesc qlwstions, so far as an 
answer can be found in ecclcsiastical governmcnt and 
congregational life in Pauline and in n10dern time::;. 



CHAPTETI III 


ECCLESIASTICAL GOYERX
IEXT 


1 Clll[;rch .lu tit ority 



 1 


IT Inay be urged that, although the Pauline Epistles 
give us no detailed rules of life, they do lay down, or 
imply, rules for ecclesiastical government. 


"The great work uf the Church," it is somctin1es 
said, "is to convey the grace of Christ to belicvers 
through the SacranlCnts. The Sacrament of Holy 
Communion cannot be efficaciously adlninistered ex
ept 
through a rightly ordainetl prie
t; anù a priest cannot 
be rightly ordained unless he has received the laying on 
of hands in an u'nLroken succession frmn Christ through 
the Apostles and their successors. BisholJS are the 
successors of the Apostles, and therefore epi
cupal 
government is a necessity for the Church." 


II The Pauline Epistles apþcar to recognize no such 
neeessity. The Epistles to the Corinthians rather in1ply 
that no single" overseer" or "l)ishop" was responsible 
for the tClnporary anarchy which the Apostle censures. 
u 
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The Epifo;tle to thr Philippians (v;hieh probably h('longs 
to St. Paul's nlÎddle period) salute::; "the deacons and 
hisho]!s" uf Philip]!i, lmt Inakes no luention of "elders"; 
and this suggests that herc the "eldcrs" were calleel 
"llishops." The Epistle to Titus (a later production, 
whethcr Pauline or otherwise), after exhorting Titus to 
"appoint ddeTs in every pity" of hlmncless conduct. 
" thc husbands of one wife," and" having childrf'l1 that 
believe," continues, "for the In'slwp nlust be blmneless." 
The inference is that "elderfo; " llH'ant "lJishop
" here, 
as " bishops" 111eant " cldf'rs" above. It would appear 
that, at first, the two tCl'lllS were often used synonynl- 
ously. In ('Olu
e of tinle the" elder," "preshyter," or 
"hishop," dee-ted to presidf' at nlC'etings of "C'ldcrs," 
"prC'sllyters," or "LisllO]!s," n13T han
 been called pl'e- 
en1Încntly "tlte 1 ,ishop "; then tIlf' other "elders," 
"presbytprs," or "bishops," would gradually cease to 1 Ie 
en lIed " llishops." 



 '> 

 
 


There is nothing in the Epistles to inclicate any set 
ritual, or 
pecial yesÌlnents in pulJlic ,,'orship. 
The first Epistle to the (jorinthians shows that there 
. 
was such a. want of or(ler as to threaten allsoillte dis- 
order, owing to the obtrusiye egotislll of SOnle nlclnhers, 
each of whOll1 had {I "]!:-:-alnl," or a "tei.1C:hing," ur a 
,. rcyclation," or a "tongue," or an "interpretation," 
which he desired to infli('t on his fpllo\\- 
aint
. \T ery 
n('(.dful, undeI' such ein'unlstan('('s , v;as thc warnino' of 
b 
St. Paul thnt. if they tlnl"'; olltrudl'd their Fift of 

 0 
"t01l0'llC'S." they \\"(ml<l llc thou/)'ht nwd lJ'- all\' In- 
L" 0 J 
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i!uirer who happened to he prescnt. The ,. prophct
," 
too, ::;eeln to have needed warning that, though they 
n1Íght be under :-ìpiritual Ínf11wlH,;e:-ì, they were al,Ie, and 
lJOund, to control these infiuew'c:-; for tlw general edifica- 
tion I: "the :-;pirits of the prophets al'(
 :-;uhject to the 
prophets." 



 ;3 


A:-; regards the absolution of :-;in
, it Inust be acbnittcd 
that, in referring to, 01' enjoining, a Inceting of the 
Corinthians 2 for the purpose of casting out a :-;inner, 
whom hc afterwards: 3 allows thcnl to re-achnit, the 
Apo::;tIe certainly does ÎIllply a f'onvictioll that the 
rleci::;ion of tllf' sa.ints woulLl Lc ratified by Christ 
IIÎ1nself. 
But on the fOl'lner occasion the ofFencc was patent, 
and the íluty of the congregation manifest, so that he 
l11Íght safely say that the COIH,lelllnation woul<1 he "in 
the nallle of our Lord .J esu
, ye heing gatheretl together, 
and IllY spirit, with the power of our Lord .Te:-;us." On 
the latter occasion he says, "To whOIn ye forgivc any- 
thing I forgive also: for what I also have forgivcn, if 1 
have forgiven anything, for your sakes have I forgiveu 
it lJ(fore the frtce of Clu'ist." 4 But there is nothing 
here that n1Ïght not he said by any Christian n1Íni:-;tel' 
addressing his congregation frOln a rlistance. The 
oti'ender had been eensurerl by the nla
s of the ('on- 
gregation, and wa:-; in profuund 
orrow. The (la.nger 


1 1 Cor. xiv. 3:t 
 1 Cor. v. 4-3, 
 Cor. ii. 8-11. 
3 See footnote 2 on Chap. ii. 
. S. 
 above. 
-4 The interpretation '- in the person of Christ" is le:-5s lJ1"ob:lble. 
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now was lest he should lJe "s\yallowed up" by rcmorse. 
Did the Apostle she\\
 any excessive cOllfiden
t) in the 
insight of thc Corinthian elders by saying that, und('l' 
these circulllstances, he would ratify their decision of 
forgiveness-if they decided to forgive-gcnuinely and 
heartily, in the pre
cnce of Christ IIimself? 
In all this procedure there is very 11lllCh that is 
against, and nothing that is for, n1ediæval notions of 
the efficacy of private sacerdotal absolution. 



 J 


..t1 priori, it n1Îght have been expected-by those, at 
all events, who lay Htress on thc miraculous-that an 
Apostle, or at least (Jne of the l\velve, though perhalJS 
not capable of giving rule
 of detailcd conduct adapt- 
alJle to lllodern private life, n1Îght be regarded as 
infallible when setting an exanlple, 01' giving rules, fur 
the guidance of the Church. 


1 But the Epistles point to no such infallilJility. 
St. Paul openly relmkerl the Apo
tlc St. Peter 1 for 
error uf a nature to lnislead believing Gentiles, and 
this, though the lattcr had lJCell the first to adn1Ît 
GClltile;-; into the {;hurch: and he inlplies that Barnabas 
(an Apostle, though not one of the Twelye) was" carried 
away" hy the :-,mne error. But if these two could thus 
crl', why not also St. Paul? 


II The ('ITOr alJout \yhich St. Paul expostulated with 

t. Petcr related to the question \yhether .r ews should 


I Gal. ii. 11. 
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eat with Gentiles, that i,;; to say, whether Christian 
.J ews, nlixing with Christian Gentile::;, should give up 
such Levitical enactnlents as hindered ::;ocial intercourse 
a t meals. 
A lllore seriou
 que:-;tion, frOll1 the Gentile point of 
view, was whether Gentile Christian::; might eat of 
"nleato::; offered to idol
." This was rai
ed lJY St. Paul 
in his first Epistle to the Corinthiall
.l Now accordillg 
to the Acts of the Apo
tles, 
 this fluestion had already 
conle before a Church Council at Jerusalenl, attended 
by "the apostles and elder:s," mnung whOll1 ,vere St. 
Peter and ::)t. J anles. The Council decided clistinctly 
ill the negative. Yet S1. Paul, writing bubbtquently to 
thi:-; decision, pronounces the Ina tter to he one of in- 
(lifference, to be settleJ by each nlan's conSCIence for 
the general edification. 
The inference is that 
t. Paul diel not recognize III 
the Council of .ferusalelll any infallible decision apply- 
ing to Corinthian Christian::,. 



 5 

 


As regards Church GoverIunent, then-if we felt 
bound tu inlitate the Pauline Churches-what rules 
should we derive frUln St. Paul's Epistles? They 
would he these: 
Each congregation ought to be presided over lJY a 
11llnlDer uf " elders," whonl we 111a)"'" call either" elderR," 
that is, "preslJyter
," or else "overseers," that is, 
"hi:-;llOps." ,Vhcre the llumhcr of these is sufficiently 
laro'e to Inake it llf'edful that one should act as 
o 


1 1 Cor. "iii. 1. 


2 Acts xv. 20. 
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" overseer" or "hi:.;llUp" of the re:.;t, that oue n13Y be 
..-.onveniently called "the hishop." 
Discord on the part of individual worshippcrs, each 
wishing to obtrude a "pruphecy," praycr, p:.;ahn, or 
" tongue," is to be cheeked; lmt not, apparently, by 
:-;uppr('ssing "uch indiyiJual Inallifestations. Eyery 
one who feelis nloved to contribute to the cungre- 
gational worBhip is to he allowe(l to au :-;0, only, "in 
IJrder. " 


Any flagrant offender against nloraJity is to be 
"delivcred over to Satan" by the whole 
ongregatioll, 
laity and elder
 (or laity, elc1cr
, and bishop), acting 
"in the presence of Christ." But it i
 to he for the 
goud of the soul uf the offender, who is to he forgiven 
by the congregation when he repents. 



 (; 


For further detailed rule:.; we nlust look to the 
Pastoral Epistles, which are nut universaHy attributed 
to St. Paul. And, eVPll here, few rules are giyen for 
the 11ualifications of the "elc1er:-;" or "bishop:.; " cxcept 
as to their llloral qualities, on whidl the Epistles to 
Tilnothy and Titus lay great stress. 
A part frOlll nlorality, the only rule:.; laid down 111 
these Epistlps 1 are that thcy are first to :-iel've as 
"t1eacOlls," and that they arc to be nHlrrietl nlen with 
well- train('c1 orderly fan1Îlies. 
Xo rule is lai<1 t10wn for the method of appointing 
thest' "elders" or "hi
hops." But TÏJllothy, who is tu 
appoint theIn, is rClninded:2 of the gift which he hin1- 


1 1 Tim. iii. 2, 10; Tit. i. 6. 


2 1 Tim. iv. 14-, compo j Tim. i. 6. 
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;-;e1f rcC'('iycd "hy prophecy with the laying on of the 
hands of the presbytery"; and it is prohable, for this 
.and other reasons, that cvcry bishop wa;:; thus to be 
8.ppointed. 
It is as:-;ulned that ther(' i::; a class of "deacons," 
or ,; lllillisters," part of whose business would he to 
attend on the poor, sick and aged, and on any :;trangers 
entertained by the Chureh. 
" Hospitality" i:--; enjoined on all Christian;:) 1; hut 
it is to be Olle of the special qualifications of the 
"bishop" or "elder." 2 


) 


Church Discipline ill 7Jlodern tÏ1nes 



 1 
:'i 


)Iost Christians still keep the "layin.
 on of hands" 
as a part of the rite of ordination, although that out- 
\ntrd and audible "sign" which SOllletÜnes followed the 
act in Pauline tÍInes has now di
appear('ll. ,Ye als() 
retain the distinction of "eldcrs" awl" cleacons," and 
have followed the practice of the early Church in 
widening the distinction between the "bishop" and 
the" eldcr." 


1 TIut the "hospitality" of thc hishop, the in:-;titu- 
tion of spcéial "n1Ïnisters to the poor," that is, 
"deaeuns," in the old ::;ense, the order of "widows" 
.and othcr fenlale workers rcfcrl'l't1 to in the Pastoral 


1 Horn. xii. 13. 


2 1 Tim. iii. 2, Tit. i. 8. 
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Epistle
 as part of the Church organization, and 
generally, all those institutions that knit together a 
prilnitive Christian cOllgregation into a 
Olllpact con- 
cordant hody in whi('h each nlelnber knew and helperl 
the rest, while each Chnn'h extendcd help to distant 
Churches in tinleg of need-these thÏIlgS were gradually 
suffered to fall into aheyance, sOlnetinlCS for Bufiirient 
reason:;, f'onwtÏIne:; for insufficient. 
..Also, as the world was dra.wn into the Church, Sú 
that the sta.ndard uf Church life bccanlC 11lore like that 
of the world, and that of the world Inore like that of 
tl}(' Church, the exercise of Church dis('ipline, Î1nplying 
the casting out of flagrant offender::, antl the reinstating 
of sincere penitents, gradually fell into disuse. 


11 A
 regards Church discipline, it is ohviuuslr 
hetter to haye none, than to have a fornl uf it that 
encourages hypocrisy. If we could lay down rules, 01" 
f'llSUre authority with insight, l)y which our "C'lders ,. 
nlight distinguish real fro111 unreal faith, deliberate frolll 
nOll-deliherate sins, genuine fronl pretended penitellee, it 
would be well to ('ntrust to thelll the power of exclusiou 
from, and re-achuittance to, the congl'f'gation; and, ill 
theory, ahnost every Christian Church delegate
 
uch a 
pCHver to sonle representative or representatives. 


111 But in practic(' it is found, 1st, that judgments 
S l H'illlTin o ' fro111 S I )iritual insicrht arc cunfined to a yen- 
û ð û 
 
few l'C'ople of exceptional character, aud these by no 
llll'anS alwar
 highly placed in the ecclesiasti
al l'ank:-;; 

llCl. that jlHlgments according to rulcR require (hesidf' 
guod intentions) a (.oul. in11'artial di
p(l:-;iti()n, a dear 
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head, sumething of legal training, and leisure tu study 
legal precedents: and for the
(' qualifications w(' look 
rather to our lawyer
 than to our clergy. IIeIl('e, the 
place of the" elders" has heen largely taken, in nlodern 
Christian Churches, by professional judge:,. 


IV Ecclesiastical judge:; have not, indeed, been alto- 
gether di::;placed: but, in conse<J.uenre of their inferiority 
to secular judges in decisions as to crin1es, the forll1er- 
at all events in Protestant Churches-haye generally 
COlI fined thenlselves (so far as discipline is concerned) 
to acts not puni::;hahle by the State but regarded by 
this or that congregation as unfit for "a consistent 
Christian "-for exanlple, absence frum Holy Oonl- 
lllunion, breaches of "the Sabbath," levity or profa.nity 
in language or behaviour, marriage ,,
ith pruhibited 
relations or with a lllelllber of smne heretical cOllgre- 
gation, daneing, theatre-going, and so OIl. 



 .) 

 ....J 


The question, then, may be thu
 put against, and for
 
nloc1ern Church discipline: 


On the one hanel, "Is it not better to have no 
(1hurrh discipline at all than one that confines itself to 
('ensuring outward acts, sonle of whirh nÚght have 
passed unrelmked l,y St. Paul hilllself?" 


ii On the otl1('1' hand, "I:; not great n1Îschief cau:;ed 
l,y lllenlhcrs of a rongl'eg:atioIl whu nlerely attend for 
fornl's sakc, who yiolat(' in their whole liyes the spirit 


. 
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of Christ's teaehing, and who do this so openly as to 
ereate a puhlic scandal, eausing 111any. huth inside and 
outside the congregation , to l'eo'ard rcliaion a:3 a luakc- 
u 
 0 0 
believe ? "1 


III For lllodern tilues, and in great CItIes, pL'rhap
 
the hest result would be that a kind of self-executiuO' 
o 
Church fliseipline should spring up naturally in innpr 
llleetings and as
ociations of Church Inelnber:-3 who are 
willing to devote lei
nre and pains to that nlodern l
lore 
cxten
iYe "philanthropy" which, l1uring thi
 century, 
has taken the place of the prin1Îtive " hospitality." 

\.Jllong these workers, the luere fashionable Chri
tian 
will not care to enrol hilllself. But he i::; not excluded. 
lIe excludes hÏ111self. )Leanwhile, the workers, cun1Îng 
to know one another well in the best pos;-;ihle way, that 
is to say, as colleagues in good works, nlay be l('d to 
participate, not only in all inner circle of worship, hut 
also in such an inten
hange of ::;piritual thoughts a
 
appears to haye existed in the Corinthian Churche:;. 
Chureh-Ia\v, or congregation-law, if it is not to usurp 
the function
 of court-of-justice-Iaw, hut to Supplclnellt 
thenl, nlust take lllore cognizance of nlotive
 than is 
pu::;::;i11e for the latter. But, ill order to take cogllizanee 
of one another's Inotivf>s, 111('11 nlu
t know one anothcr 


1 A review in the Lit

"(tr!/ Jrodd (6 Oct. 18!)3) saYf-:, " Church 
<li::;cipline \Voulù harùly have excited the pa
sionate enthusia::;m with 
which it was unquestionably l'egardell by the great bo(ly of the 
people in old-world bcotlallli if it had not been felt to be, on the 
whole, instrumental in repressing vice and preventing the rich from 
preying on the poor"; aUf I it speaks of the Church censure a:-. 
falling heavily on the" hahit of cheating the poor by dirty little 
tricks in bu!';ines!":, 01' of telling 
1:tllflpl'oUS lies, or of u:;ing foul 
language. " 
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with an illtinlacy of knowledge that is far lllore possible 
in country parishes than in cities. Prayer-meetings 
help nlen to know one another; but perhaps work- 
llleetings arconlpaniecl by prayer nlight, at all event:j 
in the first instance, accOlnpli
h t.he sanle result hetter 
hecause thcy would a('cOlnpli
h it. indirectly, and with 
les::; danger of producing hypocri::;y in I::>ûlllè natures 
and in others a recoil frOlll hypocrisy into reserye ur 
opposition. 


lY But when the spiritual hannonyand dcyeloPlllent 
of this little esoteric hand has heen I"ecured. what about 
the exoteric nleillher:;; of th{' congregation? 'rill thry 
not be the ninety-ninc shpep in tJH' wilaerne
s, whilp 
Church discipline is looking only to the one sheep in 
tIll' pasture? The outside, worldly, fashionable pl'oplp 
-are they not just the people who are 11l0St. likely to 
need to lIe disciplined? 'Yhat a Hpectacle of Ülcon
is- 
tency, if one of these, known by InanY nlenlLel's of the 
eungregation tu be guilty of "cheating th(' poor by 
<1irty little tricks in lJusine:-,s, or of telling slandel'ou
 
lies, or of using foul langnage," goes unchecked to the 
Lord's table, while one of the inner circle, far les
 
faulty, yet guilty úf sonle tenlporary lapse, refrains 
because he ha.s Leen directly or indirectly censured 
by the hand of fellow-workers whose judgnlent he, 
ref'l'l'ets? . 
\Ior(>oYer. will not thc " ninety-nine ,. 
be positively injured hy heing thus ddinitdy 
lllarked off frOlll the "one," just as, in the Church úf 
Renlle, the laity were cleillora lized l,y the CllS10lll of 
reserving the cpithet ,. religious" for lllemhcr:-:; of a 
nlolla
tic order 1 
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v These difhculties nlust be frankly acbl1itted. The 
only renledy, in a llletropolitan congregat.ion, seen
s to 
he that there should he no non-workcrs, and that thl' 
nlenlbers should be encoura.ged to for111 separate groups 
anlong thell1:-;c!ves, united hy cOlun1unity of tastes, 
pursuits, and religious upinion:;;, all converging to one 
centre, but convcrging fro111 quite different points of 
view. In one of these gruups exteInpore prayers, and 
hynlns, n1Ïght l)e the preva.iling elelllcnt; in anuther, 
the reading of such a pOClll as the In 11fcJJlOí'i(on; a 
third lllight study the Old or New Testanlcnt in the 
light, or without the light, of llludern critici:;;nl; a fourth 
lllight discuss Church IIistory ; a fifth, political econOlllY, 
or the Poor Laws, or Elenlentary Education: but all 
should have hcforc thenl sonle papcr of parochial 
agenda, indicating thc 8peeial work of Christ for the 
tinle lJeillg un which thc attentíon of the congrcga tioll 
was to he concentrated. 


vi 80nll' Church discipline, direct or indirect- 
springing out of (jhurch work and Church worship-is 
perhaps essential to any powerful revival of Christian 
eongregational life. ..And the r('vivification that we 
have witnessed during this century in the (Ilnueh of 
England, :l.lHl (still nlorc) the lual'vellous growth and 
activity of thr ,V eslcyan 
I ethoc1ists, appear largely 
due to the fact that thcre has hccn sonle recurrencp to 
the Paulinc ideal of a congregation, a little anny in the 
face of a hostile world of sill and 111 ural diseasc. \8 in 
Israel of ()](1, the l'rl'sence of an ene-my serves to 
('liminate the faillt- hearted Christian, or to convert hin1 
into a :-;tout-lu'arted one: "Hear, () Isracl, ye approach 
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this day unto lw.ttle agaÏilst your enen1Ïe..... 'Yhat 
Ulan is there that is fearful and faiut-hearted1 Let 
him go and return unto his hOlue, lest hi:-; hrethren's 
heart faint as well as his heart." 
But how little of detail can \y(' find in the Epistles of 
8t. Paul to aid us in approxÎInating to an ideal of this 
kind in a luanneI' suited to lllodern til11es ! 



 3 

 


.As for the "hospitality" of the Church, although it 
was long kept up ùy the 1110nasteries in England, and is 
still practised in sonle religious houses on the Continent 
in regions where inns are non-existent, the general 
practice has disappeared along with the need of it. 
But n1Ïght not the prin1Ïtive custonl, of which we find 
traces in 
t. Paul's Epistles, of passing on a " brother" 
frOl11 one congregation to another óy letters cOlllmenda- 
tory, be nlore generally 1 practised with great advantage 
in modern tinles 1 .lud, if it were in practice, n1Ïght 
not intending iUlllligrants frOl11 city to city, and 
especially from the country to our greater cities, be in 
SOlne ca:-;es introduced at once into a sphere of hcalthy, 
useful, and n10ral life? in others, at least partially 
prepared for novel and trying cireuillstances and ,yarned 
against new tClllptations? in others: perhaps, deterred 
fL'Olll iUlllligrating at present, or fronl Î1nn1Ïgrating 
at all 1 
1vloreoyer, as we do not practise (jhurch ho;-;pitality 


1 The writer is speaking with 
pecial reference to Anglicau:->; not 
to Nonconformists and the Church of Scotland, where the custom 
i
 prob:1Lly more prevalent than in the Church of England. 
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to thosc whv ('OIUt' frolH without. would it not 1)(' weB 
if each Cou
l'('gatioll did sUll1ewhat 11lOl'e for tho
l-' 
within, ill the wa ,. of s'
stClllaticall ) T Cllcoura o'ill'''f and 
".J L\ ð 
aiding itg own poor and aged to lllak(' )Jrovisioll for 
thCll1selYe
 ? Even when tlH' :::hate has, perhap
. estab- 
lished SOll1e national peusion sy::;tClll for the thrifty 
ha
ecl on thC' llntional credit, will therc not he CX('cp- 
tional 
asL';-. that will l)e better dcalt with lo('ally and 
1JY nl'ighbour:-) than hy State nlad1Înery? 



 4 

 


A
 to the qualificatiull that a bisho)J shall be "the 
hus1Jand oj' 01/f' wife," aud hase his children in guod 
cUlltrol, although the (
reek Church laYE strf'SS OIl it, thc 
ROlllan Chureh nlaiutaius that he is to 1Je ullnutrrieù; 
or, at least, to Jive unulaITied as a bishop. 
Guod &cnse c1ic,tatç
 that all unnlalTied luau should 
not he rl'jc(.ted if he ha.s the gift of governing firnlly, 
sYll1pathetically, aud wisely: and it is )Ju::;sihle to 
intel')Jret the apo:-itolic c1idlUll as nlainly conteluplatillg 
the establislllllcnt of a gencral rule that a hishop lllust 
not havc eutered into a secund nlal'riage after diyorc'c (a 
e'omnlOll c'u
tonl in those tiIues). nut still it Hceds 
SOUle hardihood, while a
('f'ptiug as apostolic the' die-Ìlull 
ahout a bishop's "one wife," to lllaintain (,,,it h tll<' 
Church of UOlne) that a hishop shuuld Imve nO wifc. 



 - 

 
 


The ,. layillG' OIl of hands" in onlinatioll is Olle of the 
. 0 
very few ecel('
iastical dc,tails of Pnuline Churth govcrll- 
lllcnt that stiH rcmaill ill forc'e. 
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For tho:-;(' who are receiying ordination in a right 
spirit, the act cannot fail to he a nleallS of grace. In 
any 
ase, it i
 impres:;ively synlbolical, even though the 
old sign of "
peaking with tongues," which sonletinlf's 
follo,yed the apostolic act, has long since disappeared. 
To nlanr it would 
eem 
till n10ro ÎIllpre
sive if they 
could be certain that by a direct succession fronl one 
" elder" 'to another, back to the Apostles thenlseh-es, 
thosp who are now ordained are brought into a trans- 
mitted physical as well as spiritual contact with Jesus 
Himse If. 
Soule, indeed, feel this certainty about the "elders" 
in thp ROlnau, Greek, and ___-lnglican Churches, or at all 
events about the" cIders" in the first two of these three 
Churches. -,-
nd there arc SOlue who reganl this certainty 
a
 ahsolutely necessary for their spiritual 
ecurity. They 
helieye that. where a single link in the ehain of physical 
contaet has been brokcn or dislocated (not to speak of 
other <li::;locations ari
ing fronl heresy or othcr spiritual 
causes) there the grace of the saeralllcnts is not tr:lllS- 
mittcd, suhse(luontly to the period of dislocation; or, if 
tl'ansn1Ïtted, it is latent, or dornutnt, or-to speak 
popularly and intelligibly-of no practical u::,c for the 
purpu:::,e:-; of " Cüvellall ted sa] va tion." 


II Thu
, the RonUlll Churc'h (loes not afhnit the 
" apo:
tolical succession" of the clergy of the Chureh of 
England. Learned and eandid historian:; throw :-;onle- 
what sin1Ílar douLts on its continuity oven in the Chul'elt 
of ROlue. And indeed, the di
order
 and irregularities 
of certain J!eriof1:-; in Latin Christianity nta)' ".ell lllake 
it natural to question (aud uf, course, impo::,
ible to 
x 
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prove) the invariable preservation of the chain of 
physical contact: especially if nlaterialistic questions 
are raised (such as we find in some of the Fathers) 
coneerning the efficacy or non-efficacy of the laying un 
of hands when (whcther wilfully or otherwise) the head 
or hand is covered or the hand is not brought into 
contact with the head. 


III To thuse who believe that Jesus prescribp(l the 
preservation of this chain of physical contact as an 
essential condition for the acceptance of His grace, it is 
idle to speak of 
ompensation for its being broken or 
for uncertainty whether it has been broken or not. 
They, indeed, if uncertain, are condeinned to a double 
misery; partly because they are forced to douht ahout 
their eternal salvation; partly because they have fornle<1 
a conception of Jesus so debased as to dream that lIe 
would thus lin1Ït the lllotions of ] [is Spirit, and would 
dOOll1 nnlltitudes to inllllediate torturing SUHpenSl', and 
other nnlltitlHlcs to ultinmte endless torture, or to 
linlÎted punishnlent-or to any disadvantage whatever, 
resulting fronl causes over which thC'y had no control. 


IV Others nlay learn to regard the uncertainty 
of this (,olltinuity, or even the certainty that the 
continuity has lJeen broken, as no less provid('ntial than 
othcr apparent inlperfections in the lllCans of Halvation 
imparted to the Church. ,rlmt, for example, can be a 
nlore startling inlperfertioll in Huch a written revelation 
as thc :x ew Testan1ent than the discrepancies between 
our Evangelists, the variolls readings, the interpolations, 
alHl the ohscuritie
 that 111ako its interpretation 
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uncertain? Y et ha
 not this uncertainty been a benefit, 
so far as it ha
 prcyentcd us frOln converting the X ew 
Testalllent into a Law, and frOlll lllaking ourselvcs the 
slavcs of the letter? In the ::;anle way, the uncertainty 
ahout the continuity of what luay he called" physical 
apostolical slH'cession" }llay bc intended to fix our 
thoughts 011 the inner llleaning of the rite: that is to 
say, on "spiritual apostolical succession," ,-)0 as to 
prevent us from converting a sYlllholical mean-; of grace 
into an essential eondition for it. 



 G 


Our conclusion frOlll a review of the Pauline Epi
tles, 
so far a
 they heal' on Church governnlent and 
(liseipline, is this, that, while full of spiritual aiel and 
indirect suggestiveness, they contain no rules, positive 
or negative, that we can lllechanically obey. 
The great antinomian Apostle will certainly nlÎslcad 
us if we try to erect his dicta in to a law. 'V (' are 
ready to admit this on bOllle points; hut why not on 
all? _
s regard
 enteriug into luarriage, few will nuw 
deny that his earlier tcaching was based on miscon- 
ception: but even in his later ëpistles, as regards the 
relations between husband and wife, and the province 
and functions of wonlen in sGeial and political life, who 
,"yill maintain that we find defiuite and detailed rule
 
adaptalJle for nlodern timcs, and sufficient to forlll 
canons of ecclesiastical law or di
cipline 
 SiInilarly, as 
to the relations hetwecn Inasters and servants (or rather 
slaves): fcw will deny t.hat 
t. Paul has laid too little 
stress (for us) on thc ultÏ1nately elcvating nlOral effects 
x 2 
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of liberty. But, if so, it follows that he may hav(' a1:-;o 
laid too little stress (for us) on fasts, fcasts, rites and 
cerclllollies. lIe scorned to "oùserye days." But we 
nlay need to ol)servc thcnl. 80nlething approaching to 
tT ewi
h cerenlonial and ritual luay be nlore necdful for 
us than 81. Paul found it to be for Galatians or 
CorinthianF-;. ,r r arc not undcr any yoke, not ('veIl 
undcr that. of St. Paul, ill Inatters of this kind. 
r('n 
nlust havc a Church ritual and a Church goVel'lllnent 
that suit thenl, if they arc to lJe a yisiblc Church. 
X one the less, St. Paul's l'
sential teaching OIl thc 
whole subject 
tanc1s fast for ever-nanlely, that we are 
to nlake Church ritual and gOyel'lllnent; they are not 
to nlake us. It i
 the Spirit of Christ that nlakes us. 
Fasts, feasts, ceremonies, ritcs, and eYcn the saeraInent
 
thenlSclYe
, arc only so far valuaLle as they are found 
hy the continued cxpericnce of patient Lelievers to 
bring Christ near thcnl and to keep alive in their hcart:::; 
lEs quickening" powcr." 



CHAPTER IV 


OUTLIXE OF PÅULI
E THEOLOGY 


1 St. Paul's spiritual insight 



 1 


OUR theological indehtellne
s to St. Paul 111ay 1)(' 
described in one aspect as personal. He, personally, 
has seen the risen 8aviour ancl heard His voice; and, 
taking us as it were by the hand, he nlakes u;:; fecl that 
we, too, can see what he saw and hear what he hcard. 
But the .Apostle's fervent faith in Uhrist's rcsurrection 
is based on 
onletl1Ïng nlore than that one 1rief yision 
and utterance near the walls of Danlascus. It ha,s, 
also, for its foundations, the general work of the Logos 
or pre-incarnate Christ, the revelation of God in the 
nature of nlan, and in the hi
tory of all mankind and 
particularly of Israel; and it is confinllcd by ,vhat he 
witnesses, in hinlself and in thc saints, of an evolutioll 
of a church frOlll a world, a triunlph of "weak" thing:-; 
over "strono' , " invisihk over visible-aU arisin a frOlll 
o 0 
God's eternall'elations with lIis SOIl, and, through His 
Son, with the children of llH'n. X ow all thi
 is 
" theology": and unless we receive sonlC tinetul'e of 
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St. Paul's theology we cannot fully receiyc his pcröullal 
cOllv]rtiOIl. So, after all, if we really are indebted to 
tbe A postle, our debt, though personal, i.-; theological 
too. 



 
 
.. 


In order to do justicc to St. l
aul's theology, we 
Il1Ust Hyoid confusing hi
 principlc
; (which are 
permanent and uniyersal) with his argulnents and 
illustrations (which in nlany cases are peculiar to his 
tinle or to hÏIl1self). 
His general guidt-' is not logic, lmt the inspiration of 
the 
pirit of Christ, that is to say, unconscious harnlony 
with tl10 'V orcl of God, the diyine Law of lllunan 
nature. lIence, most of wha.t he fcch; is for all tÏIne. 
But what he alleges in proof of what he feels is often (to 
us) no proof at all. SOInetÏInes it is Inere illustration, 
sonletinlcs nothing hut intensely earnebt a::,:seyeratiun of 
what it;; to be proved-so strangely as,"mn1Îng the 
sen1Llancc of argulllcnt as alnlost to excuse the 
grotesque error of HI(' old h)mn1elltator who baid that 
" ðt. l)aul frequently uses 'for' instead of' thcnfore J " 1 



 3 


Some critics, who caution u
 again8t " rcading into St. 
Paul the notions of Illudern nlorality," appeal' thelll- 
selves to rcquire a caution against forgctting that 
Il10dern "notions" lllay Le anticipated Ly ancient 
intuition. 
'Yhen wc point out ho,,' naturally and con
istcntly 
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all the characters of Shakespeare act and speak, "
e do 
not n1aintain that Shakespeare wa
 conscious of all 
those shades of his own excellent c1iscrinÜnation which 
we so elaborately explain. If he had been, he could 
not haye created the characters. He created In 
conformity (largely uneon:5cious) with the laws of 
Illllnan nature, aided by thc intuition of genius. 
And so of St. Paul we say that he had the insight of 
spiritual genius. Or, to put it more exactly in his own 
words, he had " the mind of Christ." 


2 ,. Flesh," t. Lau'," "Sill " 



 1 


There are two antagonistic promptings In man, 
nanlely, ,; the flesh" and "the spirit." Here" in " 
inlplics a Inetal'hor. ,Ye nÜght express the same thing 
hy saying that nlan will he two different beings 
according a.., lie i:) "ift the flesh," or ,; in the Rpirit." 
Thu
 used, ,- ill" would ÏInply a different nletapllOr. 
The spirit .. ill the nlall" represent
 nlan as a n1achine 
nloyed by internal springs; the Ulan "in the spirit," 
as an organisnl influenced by an external atmosphere. 
"The flesh" nleans the aninlal appetite or instinct to 
"du a,,; we like" without regard to others. This 
ill
tinct-natural and hlanlclr::;s in nlOst "irrational 
anilnals" and in the young of ratiunal anÏIllals- 
hecOlne,,; -, contra-natural" and blameworthy in auilnal;::; 
that partakc of reason, a
, for exanlJ!le, dogs, and far 


. 
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more So in luunan anÎ1nals as soon as they become 
"onsciou
 of a. higher will. 



 2 


U lltil we recognize a will (superior to our own) 
which dictate
 'what we " ought" to do, we are able to 
" do what we lil
e" without n1Ïsgiving and without sin. 
But as soon as we recognizf' what is "right" as dif-;tÏnct 
fronl w ha t is "pleasant," we are conscious of a coel'ci ve 
pressure which our anÎInal nature due
 not "like" a.nd 
('onse(luently kicks against. This prcssure, when thus 
recognized and (lisliked, we call" Law." 



 3 


The first recognition of " Law" out:-;idc u
 i
 naturally 
acC'ornpallied hy a recognition of resistance to it within 
us. This resistance is (>aIled " 
in." Thus, along with 
the recognition of "Law" conléS the reeognition of 
" SiB." 


1 Sin is dornlan t till Law steps in and ::;(t ys, "J)o 
this or that no longer: for, though it is plcasant, it is 
wrong," or, "Do this new thing: for, though painful, 
it is right." 
Then, at once, Sill, like a torpid snake placcd before 
a scorching fire, leaps in to life. Our 01<1, con ten ted, 
peaceful, aninlal nature, in which we "liv('<1" so 
pleasantly, disappear:-;, or " dies," as 
in ,: revives"; anù 
we hecOlne a new nature, half-anin13.l, half-spiritual, ÌlJ 
which" thc spirit" ('onteIHls against "thc flesh," and 
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H the tlesh" against" the :-;pirit." Thi
 is the doctrine 
of St. Paul,I " For I was aliye without Law once; hut 
when the conul1andmcnt canle, ;,in I'evil'ed, and I died." 
The" I" is the "old nature," the "old nlall," or the 
H flesh," or thc "unaided self," untroublcd, unclJnvietec1 
-and unhelped-by the Spirit. 
" Tl}(, flesh," thcn, does not Inean the tangible flesh, 
hut an impulse. In the graphic passage aboye (luoted, 

t. Paul calls it "I," becau
e, for t.hc sake of putting 
things hriefly and vividly, he Inon1entarily idcntifie:-; 
him
df with it, as he had been identifierl in old clays; 
but, as a rule, he calls it "the flesh," because it is in 
the fìe
h that it seeIns to have its hOlne. 


11 By whatever name it Il1ay be called, whether 
" covetousness," or " lust," or " grccdine::;s," or " selfish- 
ness," "the flesh" always iIuplies Inaking oneself the 
centre of one's own thoughts and rlesires. 
" Covetousness" is the only nlotive (as distinct fronl 
ovcrt. action) forbiddcn in that part of the Decalogue 
which regulates our duty to our neighhour. Though it is 
not included thcre in the list of dutif'S to God. St. Paul 
r'aIls it " idolatry": and ';0 indeerl it is-the Ino
t fatal 
fornl of idolatry. Sonle" idols" lllen can see and 
thercfore avoid or dcstroy. But thc ohject of this 
idolatry is invisible. 
Olninally, a "covetous" luall 
lllay be serving other gods and lords besides hiIll
elf. 
If so, he nlay try to bribe theln with gifts, saerific('s, 
and scrvile petitions. But in any {'a
(', his inward 
prayer is always" JIy will be done." 
Such a one has llone to work for, none to obey, but 


1 Hom. vii. 9. 
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himself. But, says the .Apostl(', whOnlSOeyer we ohcy, 
we ,'o;cJ'cc. The nlan is therefore the servant or slave of 
his coyetous self, a self lower than that of the brutl' 
beasts in whonl coyeting: i::; not yet separated fronl 
desiring. But this lowcr self is perishablc; and 
f;ervitude to it-so S1. Paul taught-identifying the 
servant with the l'erishable nlaster, brings 01) the 
forn1er a liability to þerish likewise. Thus, it is not 
only a seryitucle to sin, hut also a succunlbing to 
spiritual death. 


J "Righteouslless, n .. Faith," "Grace n 



 1 


St. :Paul did not deny that, l'üth for Israel under the 
Law, and for the Gentiles who were ignorant of the 
Law, the Spirit of God W[l
 at work, enlightening and 
spiritualizing the hunlan conscience: hut he inlplie
 
that this enlightennlcnt was but partial. T t nH-'rely 
gave Inen light enough to feel thcir war toward the 
source of light. 


But then arose the .Jewi
h question, ""\Vhat do 
you say concerning .Ahra.halll our father, the friend of 
Goel? "\Yas he not righteou::,? and if so, what need 
had he of the revelation of the' light' in Christ?" This 
led the Apostle to the ('onsidcratioll of " righteou
- 
ness," which, alnong the .f ew:-;, in spite of protests fronl 
the Prophets and Psahni;,L-;, had COllle, too generally, 
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to nwan the perfornlance of acts prescribet1 by the 
Law of )Io::,e
. 
The Tenth Conunan(hncnt always remained a standing 
contradiction of J e,,-i::;h ]egalislll; just aR the Sernlon 
on the l\Iount, a.nd the whole of St. Paul's Epistles, 
pontradict the theory of Chri
tiall legalisnl. But as, 
now, nlany Christians are guilty of legalism, S0, in Bt. 
Paul's time, the .T ews seenl to have generally beeonle 
religiouR legalists. 'Yith thClll, to be "righteous" waf; 
to perfornl the outward acts enjoined by the Law and 
the Traditioll
. To be a Gentil(' was necessarily to be 
a ,. binu cr. ,. 


11 The fourth Guspel solveb the problem of the 
" righteousne::;,o.;" of the Gentiles and Abrahanl by 
reference to Christ as the Eternal 'V ord that " lighteth 
every nlan," and through whonl "all things were 
made" : _-\braham " rejoicetl that he nlÎght see the day" 
of this Deliverer, "and he saw it and was glad." That 
i::; to ::;ay, as the" word" reyeal;:; the" thought" in those 
vihrations of the air which we call speech, so the 
on 
had been revealing the Father, before the Incarnation, 
through the shaping and deyclupnlellt of alllnllnan and 
non-hunlan nature. 
St. Paul Ünplies a similar doctrine. Christ, he bay::" 
was the Rock of nourishnlellt for Israel during their 
forty year::; of wandering in the wilclerne:-;s. lIe was 
the Son of God who was" sent" into the \VorItl by the 
Father. 
In shave and expression the J ohannille doctrine un- 
doubtedly differs fronl the Pauline. 'Yhereas the fourth 
Uo
pel :-;(ty
 that 
\brahanl ":-;aw," the Epistle:-; declare 
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t.hat he "helievcd." The fonncr, as has heen ShmYll 
Rhovc, floes not KO nU1Ch a:-; once use the word" faith" 
(which is found repcatedly in cvery other hook of the 
New TeKtalllcnt); in the latter, "faith" is the basis of 
fill righteousness. Yet spiritnal1y the hyo writer;-; are 
at one. Both teach that aHrighteou;-;ness COInes frolll 
the eternal ,YoI'd of Gua ,yhich 111en receive into thcnl- 
...;el vcs throu o-h " hclir'vin 0'." 
Û 0 



 
 


The Paulin(' use of the t('rU1S "faith," "gra('c," 
H righteousness," and c. justification," 1 becollles easily 
intelligible ldlCn regardt.d a::; part of a protest Ül hehalf 
of spiritual 1110rality against the lleo-Juc1niC' coneeption 
of a "righteousness" l'e;-;uIting frolH outwanl (wts 
elljoinetl by" Torah" or Law. 
If "righteousness" eon
istcd largely in such action
 
as the washing of utcllsils, the purification of the 
body, and the separation of (lefilenlents fro111 nleat 
and (hink, and if the need of :-;onlC of these acts ('ould 
bc aeduc('d only frOlll a vcry ::;uhtle interpretation 
of Torah, sÎ111ple pcople Inight constantly bc 
"unrighteous," living in fear of lnaking them;-;elvcs 


1 For" justification," see chap. vi. below. The verb" justify" is 
}\pplied to a judge who "lledare
 righteous" an accused person: 
" justification" means f:;uch a " declaration of righteousness." It is 
unfortunate that the true meaning of the word has no brief equi- 
valent in English. " Justification" is brief, but liable to grave 
misunderstandings: moreover, by using "justification," we miss 
that connection between kindred words (" righteous," "righteous- 
nes8," "declare righteous," "declaration of righteousness") which, 
if ignored, obscure
 the ll10
t important of St. Pau!'!'; Epistles. 
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"unrighteous," and calling it "sin" (for exanlple) to 

wallol\T a gnat in wine 
 
Dealing with God as the Gi\-er of so unjm.;t a Law a.
 
this, Incn would reduce Hinl-so far a
 their thoughts 
were concerned-to the position, not of a Father but 
of a Ta
knlaster, sÎlnnltaneously reducing thenlselve
 
to the position, not of rhildren, but of seryants. Then 
aU their actions, even their a11ns, ,,'ollid become "d('ad 
works," or "works of the Law," that i
 t.o say, works 
<lone Inechanica.lly, and by rule, not out of the glow of 
gratitude or filial love, but through fear of punisll1nent, 
or hope of r('ward; and all thpir " righteousness" would 
consist of an acclunulation of such "works," placed to 
their credit hy the Tasknlaster fl'Onl whOln they ,yerc 
expecting wages. 



 3 


Against all these fictions 
t. Paul nlaintained, in effect, 
that" All righteonsnesB springs frolll a trust, or faith, 
in the Suprenle Righteousn('ss, that is, God. Ahraham 
hÎlnself rccei ved his righteousness through trust in God. 
The saying of Scripture that' Abrahanl trusted in God 
and it was reekonec1 to hinl for righteolumess' shewed 
God'f.; plan and cour
e front the ùeginnír
!J. K 0 real 
righteousn{;ss has ever hCCll possible for those whose rela- 
tion
 with nOll haY(' heen those of slaves or mercenarics." 


Further, the Apo
t.lc taught that tIlt, prceeclcllce of 
the Pl'oulÎs(' to Ahrahmn also thr('w light Oll the sub!-ie- 
quent illtrodllf'tioll of the Law. 1'h(' PrOlni
(' was (:-;0 to 
speak) Uod's "first thought." The La.w was (so to 
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speak) His" afterthought." It" was added," says bt. 
Paul; and he declares that it was a temporary and imper- 
fect measure, rendered necessary hy the inlperfeetions of 
nlen, in urder to prepare the way for the fulfihllent of the 
Promise. God's original and ideal conception-to speak 
again in hunutn nlCtaphor-of the relation IJètween 
Himself and man, was represented by Promise and not 
by Law. 


11 How the narrative of the Pron1Ïse to .Ahrahalll 
may be interpreted so as to explain the 1110ral value of 
the Patriarch's faith, has been described above. l 'Ve 
are not bound to accept the narrative as historical in the 
full sense in which St. Paul prohably accepted it: hut 
we are bound to a.chl1it that the Pauline doctrine, so far, 
is in accordance with a high and intel1igihle morality. 
" No childrf'n ean ohey their father as they ought, if 
they obcy siulply through desire of reward or fear of 
lJunislullent," " , Righteousness' tlepeJl(ls not OIl the out- 
ward act hut OIl the nlotiye " :-are not these prolJusitiulls 
lllere truis111s now for al1 that are not blinded ùy a" J .aw" ? 
If wc knew all ahout a ,. nlotive "-knew it with the a11- 
knowlc(lge of God-should not \ve, too, be aùlc unerringly 
to "rcd
on" nlutive " for righteousncss "{ 
urely wc 
do this daily, as a. lllattcr of cour:-;e, even though we often 
nlake Inistakes in doing it; and, unless we did it, family 
life would be reduced to the life of the law-courttl, and 
morality would disappear. 


1 Book 1 I. ii. 1. 
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The word "grace" in the' Epistle::;, though not ade- 
quately expressible by anyone English word, is best 
explained, not by classical Greek usage, but by its 
n1eaning in the Septuagint, and cRpecially in the 
custmnary phrase" If I have found grace, or farour, in 
thy sight." 
Servants in a household are in a lower or highf'r 
atm()sphel
e, acconling as they arc" out offcrvour" or "in 
jCf/i.'ou}' " with the lord of the household. His children 
are always supposed to be " infavour " with hinl. But, 
besides meaning "favour," the Greek word al
o implies 
good-will on Loth sidcs-kindly ('ncoluagenlent, consi- 
dm'ation, readiness to nlake allo\vallce, on the part of 
the master or father; respect, gratitude, and affection, on 
the part of the servant or child. 
Chl'i
t has lifted u
 out of the lower atnlosphere of 
"Law," fear, and servitude, where the highest nlorality 
i:-; impossible, into the glorious freedOlll of" grace," favour, 
Hnd good-will, wherein alone we can know God as a 
Father and serve Hinl as children should. 



 - 

 oJ 


If we ask how Christ thus lifts us up into the region 
of JIis grace, the answer is, Through the revelation of 
the .Father as one with Ifimself, revealed to our hearts 
in His life, death, and re
mrrection. 
ConcerllinO' the life uf .J e
us on eal,th St. Paul has 
o 
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nuthing to say. lIe l<Æt the" tcachers " to narratf' the 
fact
 of the Evangelic history. Concerning IIis 
resurrection he docs, on one occasion, cuter into detail 
for a special purpose, uanl('ly, to vindicate its truth 
agaiust t.hose who Inaintaiued that therc waR uo 
resurrection of the dead, to enunlerate the lllanife;;ta- 
tions to the apostles and disciples (including hinlself) , 
and to show that. it was in harnlony or analogy with the 
lawR of Inaterial Xatnrr. But his nwin task is not that 
of a historian, 1Jut that of a "prophet," uanlely, to un- 
fold the purpose of God in su1Jjeeting His Son to a 
humiliating death, \yhich the Ltpostle regards, not only 
as preceding, but also a
 in bonle sense contributing to, 
or eausing, the rising again of Christ I[inlself, and of all 
nlankind in HÎ1ll. 
To dwell on Christ's tleath was all the nlO1'C needful 
l)ecause sonle Christians were dif\po::,ec1 tu pass it over, 

r, as it were, to apologize for it. In a few year
, then' 
was to arise the sect of the Docetae, who denied that 
He di('(l at all: and the tendency to such a denial was 
already apparent. Such a state of nliud inc1ieated a 
failure to enter into the nleaning of the great I.a w 
of victory through sufferjng, life through dcath, fOl'give- 
ne::;:-> through sacrifice. TIH'
e men regard('d thp 
erucifixion, in its connectioll with .J esu:->, as w(' :';}lOultl 
regard suffering on the galJows. To theIll the Uross 
was a .. ;;candal" or ,- sÍllluLling-1Jlock." To Rt. Paul 
it seenlecl a \Terit(1)le fouw1ation-stone of 1 Jclicf, 
the one difficulty-if t1iilintlty it was-that must 
not l)e IuininlÎze<l f'Yf'll for the w('akest lll'cthrcll, 
hceau;;e they could not 1 )eCOll1e strong till they had 
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fully realized it. "Ignore everything else, but not 
that," is what he says, in effect, to the Corinthians: 1 
"I c1etern1Îned not to know anything anlong you, 
save Jesus Christ, and hinl crucified." 


1 1 Cor. ii. 2. 


y 



CHAPTER Y 


CHllIST AS A 
ACllIFICE 


1 The 7nec(;uing of Sacrificp 



 1 

 


ST. PALL'S detern1Înation "not to know anything" 
anlong the Corinthians, "save .J esus Christ, and hinl 
crucified," brings U:-5 face to face with the question, 
"How does the death of Christ avail to reveal God to 
us, or to lift us up to God?" The difficulty in answering 
is twofold, partly of a historical nature, partly of our 
own nlaking. 
The death of Christ is eal1ed, and rightly, a 
" sacrifice." But if we ask what" sacrifice" nleans, we 
are led back to the origin and history of pre-Christian 
sacrifices. These, alway
 imperfect, and often grù
sly 
Kupcrstitious and inlnloral, have so darkcncd what wc 
}llay call the sacrificial vocabulary that the significance 
of Christ's act has often been obscured or distorted by 
the verbal nlediunl in whieh even pious nlen have 
cxpres::;ed their thoughts about it. 
Christians thCll1selves have sonletimes fallen ahllo
t 
bclow the Pagan level in trcating of the central point 
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of the Christian religion. Instead of studying hunlan 
nature at its best in the hope of apprehending, as 
far as possible, what we believe to have been the 
highest effort of human nature since the creation of 
mall, "?e have been (too often) content either to take as 
our guides thy argumentations from which the con- 
troversial spirit has exc1uded all sense of morality: or 
else, if we have turned to human nature for our illustra- 
tions at all, we have taken hunlanity at its worst, 
borrowing the language of the shop and the Inarket- 
place, as if God were a " forensic" Person or a spiritual 
U;:mrer. 



 Q 

 ..... 


In reality, "sacrifice" is sinlply the confol'lning of 
one's wil1 to t.hat of God :-not 111el'ely saying, lJut 
feeling, so as tù put into act, the word:-; "Thy will lJe 
done." It is the exact opposite of the "idolatrous 
selfishness" defined ahoye in the words "Jly ,,-ill be 
done. " 


1 But it is God's will that l11an should be conforIncd 
to His inlage. For this purpose man need:-; to he 
brought out of the atmospherc of ::;ervitude, fear, and 
Law, into that of "liberty" and "grace," where God 
will be his Fathcr and he God's child. Kow this 
C'annot be, a:-; long as the sense of sin unforgivcn 
alienate::; luan frOlU God and forces hÜn to regard God as 
an enelny. 
It follows, then, that there is a cOllnection hetween 
.
acrifice and the forgivcness of sins. \Vhen a luan IS 
y :2 
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offering up a real sacrifice and conforming his will 
to God's, he is having his sins put away from him, or 
forgiven : again, when he is being forgiven, he is being 
nlade at one with God, and bcing confornled to God's 
will; that is, he is offering thc true sacrifice. 


ii God's forgiveness is conyeyed to one Inunan 
being through another hlunan being. It would seem 
that there is no other way. 
Sonle nlay urge that the forgiveness of God 111ay bc, 
and has heen, conveyed to mcn sometimes through a 
book. But a hook is a In an-a 111an 
peaking in dunlL 
show. 
"But a man nlay receive forgiyclless through a 
vision." Possibly. Yet will not the vision be of a 
human character, springing fronl hunlan influences that 
have found expression in the vision 7 Did a nlall ever 
receive either conviction of sin, or forgiveness of sin, 
from the glories of the stars or from any spectacle or 
influence of non-human nature? Is there not a spiritual 
truth latent in the fact that Saul the' persecutor, eyen 
aftcr he had been thought worthy to hear and see the 
Saviour, did not receive forgiveness and peace till "a 
man named 
\..nanias" came and called hÜn "brother," 
and laid his hands on him, repeating a nlcssage of 
forgiveness frOln Christ? 


III Parents can sometimes forgiye the sins of their 
little children, even where the sill is not against the 
parents but against morality. If the father (feeling 
what he says) can say to a child whu has told a lie to a 
strangcr, " I forgi '
e you, and I fcel sure you will not do 
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it again," the child, in proportion to the power of 
forgiving posses::;ed by the father, feels that he is 
forgiven, that the burden of his fault is taken from him, 
and that he is strengthened against future tenlptations 
to falsehood. 
Üne reason why parents and intimate friends have 
this strange powcr of absolution is that they know the 
very heart of the offender. But another reason appears 
to be that they so love him, and so sympathize with 
him, as to be pained by the offence. 



 'I'he Connectio7l ùetlueel
 SncrificinJ! 
and Forgiving 



 1 


Thi
 last fact should lead us, on reflection, to perceive 
that, in this deep spiritual sense, none ean rcally forgive 
a sin in another, unless he realizes the sin with sonle- 
thing of pa.in. 
As long as a luan regards the sin of another as a 
lucre inconvcnience, whethcr to hinlself or to society, he 

annot really forgive it. In order to forgive, he nUlst 
regard it sympathetically, as affecting himself and, in 

onle 
ense, belonging to him. Everyone realizes this 
in cases when a nlan is sorrowing for the sin of a son or 
of a brother. But the ideal Forgivcr must regard all 
men as sons or brothers, so that the sins of all mcn are, 
in t)onle sense, his own. 
But, in order to forgive sin, the Forgiver, while 
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realizing it as a disease or stain, nlust realize it, too, as a 
disease that can be healed, a stain that can lJe effaced. 
Otherwise, all the sorrow in the world cannot cleanse 
a way a single spot of sin. In the n1Ïxture of feeling, 
" I forgive you, hut I know yon will do the sanle thing 
to-Inorrow," forgiveness is paralysed by faithlessness. 
Consequently, the Forgiver needs, in addition to the 
pain of the sen
e of sin, the hopeful trust that sin is not 
a part of luan's nature in the highest sense. 



 2 


By "nlan's nature in the highest sense," we nlcan 
Christ; and hence to the hopeful trust just nlentioned 
we give thc naIne of " Christian faith." 
1,Ye n1Ïght call it by many different phrases all 
tending to the same result :-" faith in Christ," "faith 
in the Eternal Son," " faith in hunlan nature as it exists 
in the thought of God," "faith in nlan as hc will be," 
" faith in God as the Fathcr of n13n," "faith in Ulan as 
the son of God," " faith that the outcome of tÌle evolu- 
tion of all things will be found to be good," " faith that 
good will ultÎ1llately prevail over evil," "faith that sin 
itself will ultin1ately be seen to hav(' been subordinated 
to the purpose of a higher righteousness than could have 
heen attained if man had never sinned." 
l\gain, this "faith" luoks forward to a future that 
is not yet attained, to a l(iugdOlll about which we 
n1ust constantly pray that it 'may COlne instead of 
exulting that it has come, and to an invisible and 
Rpiritual change of Inunau will that we can hardly hope 
to see rcalized in this visible and lnaterial system of 
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things. Consequently, we nlay speak of it as a " faith" 
in realities against appearances, a struggle in behalf of 
thp invisible against the visible
 a battle for the next 
workl against " this world." 



 3 

 


Hence, we nlay percei,
e what" this world" means in 
81. Paul's Epistles, and how the struggle against" this 
world" is connected with "the victory of faith" and 
the power of " forgiving sin." 


i The bcautiful and glorious structure of the 
"Gniverse-so far as it is not Inadc subject to " vanity," 
that is, to corruption-is not what St. Paul nleans by 
"this world." On the contrary, "the earth," he says, 
" is the Lord's, and the fulness thereof." 
But as soon as a man regards the world as it is, 
without regard to what it will be and ought to be, he 
throws away the human prerogative of forethought with 
its hopes and aspirations and divinclyinspired discontents, 
and either sinks to the level of a beast, looking on the 
world as a present pasturage, or else degrade
 hinl:-ielf 
still lower because, with the knowledge of death before 
him, he says, "Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we 
die. " 
The immediate consequence of this m1Ílllal, fleshly, or 
ðclfish vie\v of the Universe is, that, instead of revealing 
to hinl the attributes of the Lord, everything around 
him begins to suggest his own pleasure, his own 
cOlnfort or discomfort, so that, from bcing a transparent 
or 
en1Î-transparent glass through which to view the 
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Creator, the whole world iR t.ransmuted into a muror 
giving back to the "nlan in thc flesh" the reflection of 
his own fleshly self. This he worships, and to this he 
is enslaved. 
Thus" this world" is seen to be the sanle thing as 
"the flesh," unly regarded fronl a diffcrent point of 
view. "The flesh" is internally, "this ,yorlel" is 
externally, an impulse to covetousncss or selfishnes
. 
To yield to cither is servitude. 


II Philo asscrts that, as soon as a man calls anything 
material absolutely his own, he "nlust bc written down 
a slave." Epictetm:ì would have agreed. Anel the 
doctrine of St. Paul is to the same effcct, naInely, that 
one 111Ust hold oneself detached fronl prescnt and 
lllaterial things, using thenl as instrunlents for divine 
purpu:se:-:>. Then, and then alone, do we nlaster them 
Î11f:\tcacl of thcir mastering us. 



 4 

 


"\Vhile thus endeavouring to thread the labyrinth of 
"this world," ur "the flesh/' we have been, pCl'hap;; 
unconsciously, drawing near to the secret of its illnlo
t 
defcet, its inahility to "remit sins." No man of" this 
world," so far as he is consistently worldly in the 
Pauline :sense, can cver forgive. 


i This nlay seelll, fur a nloment, a flat contradiction 
of daily experience. "I)u not 'men of the worlù,'" it 
Inay he a::;kecl, " constantly show sY
lpathy and kindncss 
towards suffcring sinncrs who appeal in vain to cold 
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ecclesiastics 1" Undoubtedly. But" 111811 of the 
world" are very often-and nlost often in a Christian 
"world" largely leavened by Christian thought-far 
from being what St. Paul would call "Inen of this 
world." On the other hand, the "cold ecclesiastic," 
recluse though he nlay be from society, and ascetic 
though he nlay be as to the five senses of the flesh, may 
run to the nlost riotous excess in the indulgence of that 
sixth sense which supplies the choicest province to that 
"rulcr of this world" whom the New Testamcnt 
writers call "the adversary" or "the evil one "-1 
lllean, belfish alllbition of a religious character; the 
desire of a n1Înister of religion to exercise power over 
nlen not for their sakes lnlt for his own; the lust for a 
consciousness of superiority based on other nlen's in- 
feriority; the eraving to play the part of a god oyer I11en 
not by being god-like but by reducing men to puppets, 
or, reversing the words of Christ, "not to luinister but 
to be ministered to, and to make men's souls a ranSOln 
for one's own." Such covetousncss as this, approaching 
nlOl'e closely than any other to the character of the 
diaholical "world-ruler," is distinguished in the X ew 
Testament fronl the lowcr grades described as "the 
flesh" and "the world." The Puhlican, the Hcrodian, 
and the Pharisee, are all slaves. But while the fir:-;t two 
ar(' slaves of " the flesh" or "the world," it is rescrved 
for the Pharisee to be the slave of " the devil." 


II In the legal world, no slave can forgive aeLt
; 
for a slave can own nothing. So it is, also, in the 
spiritual world. The greedy, and the covetous, awl 
the ignobly or diaholically anlbitious, are slavcs-slavc
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of "this world" and of their aninlalized or dialJolizcd 
scJves; incapable of the nlighty spiritual conquests 
reserved for those who are "poor in spirit," hungering 
after righteousness, and endowed with "authority to 
lay down life" for nlankind. 


HI The covetous Ulan, if he tries to give, n1akeß hi:-; 
gifts no gifts by grudging thein. ,A beggar can often 
give half his fortune, can give, at least, his synlpathy. 
But were there an entirely covetous heing, he coulll 
give ahsolutely nothing, not even a helpful word. lIe 
"hath not"; and fro111 hÜn "hath been taken" even 
that which he seeined to have. How could such a 
pitiable pauper as this act as .the alnloner of the Father 
of the Crucified in lJestowing the purest and Ino:.;t 
precious of all gifts, the forgiveness of sins 
 



 .) 


In Inod('rn days we have ahnop>t forgotten the 
meaning of the word "forgiveness" because we ha ye 
confused it with the rel11Ïssion of penalty or cl
e have 
stifled it under fictions of saccl'llotal ahsolutioll. 
But the fact rcnlaills, as \ye read it in Shakespearf', 
that there is no act in which n1an so clo
eJy approadle
 
God. as in forgiving. 



unln1Îng up the requirements for this 1110st diviue 
and difficult of hU111an "mighty works," we pcrceive 
that the irleal Forgiver nUlst havc, in an infinite degree, 
love of sinful 1113nkind, sY111pathetic sense of their 
burden, horror of sin as thc 1110St 10athsOlne and 
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c1estructÏ\ T C of disease
, and finally, trust in God as the 
Father of nlan , whose will it is that, bv the hcalinG' of 
0/ <:) 
SIn, nlan shall be in the end conformed to the Diyine 


lnlage. 


II Do not some of the qualifications of the Forgiver 
appear to conflict ,,-ith each othcr? In proportion 
as he loves the light of connllunion with God, and 
hates the darkne;:;
 of sin, will he not l,e telnpted to flee 
into solitude where he can forget the darknes
 and 
rcjoice in the light? On the other hand, if he tcar::) 
himself from solitude in order to force hinlself into 
contact with sin, will he not be tenlpted to distrust 
God-who :-;eems to have allowed man to sin-sensible 
as he i:-; (beyond our apprehension) of the fuulne

 
of spiritual disease, of the llangers of spiritual death, 
and feeling, by synlpathy, something of the inexpre
sihle 
darkness that rises in the heart of the sinner with the 
very thought of God's unseen or averted face? Lastly, 
n1ight not the very perfectness of his trust in God 
induce the Forgiver to say, "This busincss can he safely 
left in Hi:j hands. He cannot desire nle to pain illY 
spirit by contact with that which lIe IIinlsclf aLllOl's. 
Enough for me to proclainl the Fatherhood of no<1. 
The Father HÎlnsclf will IJl>ing it hOlne to 1l1en'S hearts." 


III These three considerations, and especially the 
third, would lead us to the conclusion that the life 
of Jc;:;us (as well as IIis death) is to he regardctl 
a
 of the nature of a conflict, throughout which, fixillg 
IIi;:; thouO'hts continuall ) -r on the diyine "\Yill, He con- 
.::> 
fOrIllcd Himself to it, and, as thc Epi:jtle to the 
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IIcbrf'ws says, "learned obcdicnce through the things 
that hc suffered" : and there is abundant evidence fronl 
the Gospels to prove this. But we have seen that such 
a conforn1Îty to God's will is just what we lllcan by 
:-:acrifice. JLncl hence the phenOlllena vf connTIon life 
appear to cOlllbine with cvangelic and apostolic 
testÏ1110ny in justifying thc bclief that Christ's whole 
life, so far as He con veycd to nlCIl the Di \Tine forgiveness 
of SillS, nUlst have been a " sacrifice" in which" he was 
In'uiscd for our iniquities, and the chastisenlcllt of our 
I . " 
peace was upon 11111. 



 6 


It is a strange m.ethod of lllaking Inen bctter, first tü 
let thenl bCCOlllC baa, and then to let good people !Jain 
thell1selves in order to raise thcnl fronl their lmdnes:-5. 
But it is the way of thc world-that is to say, the 
spiritual world. There is nUlCh lllore to be said for it 
thau at first sight appears. Shakcspeare gives us an 
inkling of it when he speaks of nlercy as " twice blest." 
",Ye nlay indict the process, if we plcase, for inconlpre- 
hensibility, wastefulness, circuitousncss, non-nlorality, 
aHd (if we are bold cnough) inlnlorality; hut, if we do, 
we HUlst indict all humanity, nay, we n1Ïght alnlOst say, 
the 1T nivcrse of life. 
For it is in strict acconlance with the laws of Xature, 
wherchy Sill brings n1Îsery, not only OIl the offendcr, 
but alsv on the society of which he is a lllClllber-a 
TIetrilmtion that, 011 the whole, iH spitc of its seen1Ïng 
injustice, works so llluch gooll-and 1110reOVer so nlllCh 
good out of evil, by shcwing nlcn the ruinous f'ons('- 
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quences of selfishness and scourging thcnl into un- 
selfishness-that we hesitate to call it unjust, even 
when our eyes are fixed on this life alone, still more 
when we include a future where we trust it n1ay be 
proved to have been, under the circumstances, the 
highest possible justice. 
The philosopher Philo implied this as a law of 
human nature when he said that" every good n1an is a 
nlediator between his neighbours and God." How, 
" lp.ediator" ? Because he stands on a height, reflect- 
ing, as it were, something of the Light to those who 
are below. He does nlore. He draws thcnl up to his 
own level. But this "drawing up" can never be 
effectcd without effort; and this spiritual effort, at the 
highest, is the highest kind of " sacrifice." 
Use, or abuse, metaphors as we plcase, we cannot 
deny that Philo has struck on a deep truth, of which 
1110dern tinles arc far too ignorant. To this day, one 
hears nlany excellent per::;ons asseverating that they 
have" no need of anyone to n1ecliate" between thenl 
and God, unconscious, all the whilc, that they are thcln- 
::;elves " mediators" between God and othcrs. 



CH..1PTEn YI 



IA
'S JUSTIFICATIO
 


1 God's ForJjiL"elless 



 1 

 


AT this point we luust return to the consideration of 
" faith" with a special reference to the part played by 
it in "justification," which follow;.;, or acconlpanies, 
forgiveness. 


i "I1'aith," like love, 11lay he a virtue or a VICC 
according to its o1ject. "T e luay have faith in our- 

elvcs or other;::;, in nloney, force, knowledge, in thc> 
<.lognUls of a Church, in the condu
iollS of reason, in a. 
god, good or bad. But, in the Epistles of St. Paul, it 
llleans faith in that God who iR revealed to us in Christ 
- -and c::,pecially Chri:;;t crucified and rai:;;ed fronl thc 
<lead. 
Not that St. Paul sets up an opposition hetween 
two Gods, the God of the Uld TestanlCnt aud the God 
of the New; but he tcaches us to consider the Old as 
fulfilled, and absorbed, in the 
 ew. The Go<l who 
created the first )Jan, the earthy, the" living :;;oul," was 
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the Salne who foreordained fronl the beginning the 
cOIning of the last )Ian, the heavcnly, the" life-giying 
Spirit"; and the first is but a prophecy, fulfilled in the 
last. 
Faith in Christ includes faith in the Christ that 
guarded I
rael in tllf' wilderness, faith in the 'Y ord of 
God that shaped the Chosen People to prepare the 
way for the coming of the Christ on earth. 


II It is assluned that the experiences of Jesus Christ., 
" the last )Iall," give us a special revelation uf God':-; 
purposes towards lllankind. .J esus Christ represents 
hunlanity. IIis subjection to the lin1Ïtations of the 
flesh, His life on earth, His sufferings and death, repre- 
sent that mysterious 1 "subjection" to "vanity" (that 
is, to transiency and corruption) which is the lot of 
mankind. 'Yhen lle rose frOIll the dead, human nature 
ro
e too, inspired \yith ,. the Spirit of holiness," so as to 
lead a new life of righteousness in the Son of God. 


III If we are to see God's redeeming purpose in the 
actions of the pre-incarnate Son, St. Paul teachcs us 
that we need to contemplate thcnl in the light of the 
Incarnation. Taken by itself, the" fall" of nlan n1Ïght 
seem to represent a lapse, or change of mind, in Uocl ; 
but, when regarded" in Christ," it is seen as a stage of 
evolution, a proof that God is working out of evil the 
highest good. 
Apart fronl the resurrection of J csus, sin and death 
apJ!ear as t\yO overhanging preeipiccs eOnSplrIng 
together to destroy thosf' whu wuuld pas
 through the 


1 Rom. viii. 20. 
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narrow ravine Lelüw; lJut when the risen Saviour 
appears between their sununits, thcy are revealecl as 
the two sides of an arch, now at last complcted by the 
intervcning key-stone, and presenting a safe and 
covered way to those \vhonl they \yere on the point of 
overwhehning. 



 :2 


But, in order that we may accept "justification" or 
forgiveness, it is not enough that Christ's death and 
resurrection should strengthcn our faith in God's over- 
ruling wisdom and power. 'Ve need also to trust in 
lIis pity and loving-kindness. 


It is cssential to the complction of an act of 
forgiveness that the forgiven should believe that the 
forgiver really synlpathizes with hinl. Even a child 
detects a parCll t assuming a serious face, and pretending 
to be grieved, or trying to feel really grieved, at sonle 
fault that has troubled the childish conscience. In 
such a case, the words of forgiveness nlay be pro- 
nounced, hut the essence has vanished. U nrea]ity on 
the one side has quenched faith on the other, and 
" without faith there can Le no remission of sins." 
So it is betwecn nlen and lllen, and between mcn 
and God. 'Ve cannot helieve in a forgiving Fa thcr in 
heaven unless we realize that He Himself suffers 
something corresponding to the "passion" of the 
Son on carth, so that we nlay say, in a sense, 
even of the Supreme, "In all our afflictions hc wa
 
afflicted. " 
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II "\Vhat has been said above nlust he here repeated, 
that God is not primarily to be regarded by us (not at 
least at pre
ent and not :;0 a:; to overshadow lIis other 
attributes) as "onll1Ïpotent," but rather as preparing 
the way for a time whcn we shall be able to feel, and in 
sincerity to say, t.hat He is "onu1Îpotent." His 
" kingdonl " ha::; not " conle." In the enÜ we shall see 
that He has lJeen " omnipotent": but for the present 
we are to regard Him as nlerely doing the best possible; 
as the "potter", ,,-ho can mould the clay for the purpose 
for which the clay is fittest, but who cannot alter 
the clay. \Yhether we can the seemingly opposing 
element "the nature of the clay," or a "resistance,'" 
or an " adversary," the Father is revealcd as 
overcon1Ïng it through the Son hy long-suffering, 
patiellce, conforn1Ïty to a gradual development 
of order and harmony, by endurance of physical dis- 
order, by sympathy with nloral disease, by participation 
in human agony. 
How the Father can be at once all-powerful and 
" long-suffering" we do not kno\v. Both are articles 
of faith; but the latter is infinitely the more important. 
The Bible repeatedly asserts it. Our heart:-; and con- 
sciencetl require it. For if the Father suffers nothing 
at all when He sends the Son to bear infinite suffering,. 
what a mockery to ;:lay "God so loved the world that 
he sent his only-begotten Son"! "\Yhere is the 
"love " (
 It is a bad thing to deify well-meaning 
weakness and unwise affcction: but it j;:l inexpressibly 
worse, it is ahsolute self-damnation, to place upon the 
throne of heaven an omniscient Hypocrite, an Almighty 
Pharisee. 


7. 
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A. really sincere, deep, and deliberate recognition of 
the synlpathy of the Supreme God with llla.n wil 
rf'volut.ionizc our notions of what is truly divine, and 
will renlove barriers that prevent ;:;Ollle, who are willing 
to believe, from entering into the benefits of Christ';o; 
atonenlCnt. 


i _\s long as we ÍInagine that Christ, in order to be 
divine, must have known everything heforehand, and 
that He had all the details of His future triunlph 
written in His n1Înd before He entered the olive-groves 
of Gethsemane, and that lIe retained theIn while 
hanging un the Uross-so long we may look on the 
Crucified and re1nain ungrateful. For we have con- 
verted Christ's suffering frol11 a reality into a nlere 
seeming: we have become a sect of "see1uers" or 
" 1nake-believe:-:; "-in other words, modern" Docetae." 


11 But when we arc oncc pcnetrated with the 
thought that suffering for others is a divine act; ana 
that the Father IIin1self suffers for our sakes sonlCthillg 
corresponding to hunlan suffering, uur hearts are forth- 
with opene<l to au infinitely higher concrptiun both of 
the hU1uanity and of the essential divinity of Christ. 
" He was a rcal1nan," we :say: "lIe didllOt know what 
was to happen, 1mt only believed: lIe had a struggle of 
faith, as we have. His pain on the Cross was not 
mcrely, nor mainly, physical, hut such as is felt by th(' 
noblest and purcst of the helpers and reformers of 
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mankind in the noblest and purest part of their nature- 
a heart wounded by the insults of those who knew Hinl 
not, still nlore by the desertion of those who knew and 
lovcd Hinl, and nlost uf all by the treaclwry of one who 
had once, perhaps, COlne near loving Hinl; and WhOlll 
He had hoped to win to fIinlself; a dreary sense of the 
general unworthiness of all those fur whOln lIe wa
 
dying; a recollection of past failure and a whisper of 
uncertainty as to the inlnlediate results of IIis un- 
completed work; an unwonted thirst and yearning for 
the divine presence, not now satisfied, as of old, hy full 
and perfect communion with the .Father in heaven; 
possibly, too, a transitory cloud arising frOlll a suggestion 
of abandonnlent, not only on earth, but in heavcn." 


111 Towards such a Inan, would it be wonderful if 
our :souls went forth in sOll1cthing stronger than grati- 
tude? Suppose, for a nloment, that a suprelne god of 
the universe-with whom pJ esus fondly supposed that He 
'va;-{ at one, and whom lIe with n1Ïsplaced affection 
called a father-allowed .Jesus to be deluded and to 
tleludc us as well; and thi:) with a total and absolute 
spiritual delusion, so that the gospel was, frOlll 
beginning to end, a falsehuod, with nothing corre- 
sponding to it
 prOlnises, no Father in heaven, nu 
forgiveness of sins, no hope of resurrection after dcath, 
no lneeting of souls hercafter, no righting of wrong:) ill 
a final judgment, no future goud to conlpensate present 
ill :-would not the nubler part of the human race, and 
the nobler part of every individual in it, be nloved to 
go uver to the side of that deluded .Jesus, and to worship 
Hinl rather than this suprelne permitter of delusions; 


. 
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on the slender hope, perhaps, that the latter n1ight be 
somehow hereafter dethroned fronl his suprenlacy, and 
that what he had made our brains and reasons recognize 
as indubitahly false nÚght, after all, prove true; or else, 
cyen with no hope at a11, going to the cndles::; silence 
of inevitable death with the certainty that the supreme 
deluder was logically right, but with the single 
consolation in this span's hrea.dth of life that we would 
reserve our honlage not fur the deceiver hut for the 
Deceived, not for the strong but for the "r eak, not for 
the god hut for the )Ian ? 



 -! 


But we are spared the nece::;::;ity of so dcsperate a 
faith. Tlu' phen01nena of tIlt' llesurrection combine 
with the teaching of Eyolutioll, the history of Inunan 
nature, and the results of }Jersonal experience, to COll- 
vince us that this suffering and llying Christ truly 
represents for us one of the two highest aspects-perhaps 
we should 
ay, the highest of aU the asp<,cts-of the 
all-contrulling ",Yill. 


i There is the exultant faith In spiritual conquestH, 
and that is great. But there is also the half-trenlulous 
trust in the puwcr of spiritual suffering, ana that-at 
least for us, at present-seenls greater. The one is 
faith in tho _\.sccnsion; the other, in the Cross. The 
two together make up that feeling by which, as with a 
stretched-out hand, we accept God's priceles:-; gift of 
" forgiveness "; or we lllay eall it the car that receives 
His verdict of .. justification"; or ""0 Inay say that by 
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it we take Christ into ourselves, or are carried by Christ 
out of ourselves into Hinlself. All are 111etaphors, but 
all expres
 solid F;piritual fact, in comparison with which 
this visihle earth i:-:; an unsubstantial shadow. 


ii Perhaps it is wrong to say that one of these two 
.eleluents in faith is greater than the other, or tu try to 
.compare or diyide what God has joined together. One 
i::; faith in God's Light, the other is faith in God's Dark- 
ness; and, in our human world, the fornler cannot exist 
without the lattcr: "the light ,-;hineth in darkness." 
IIow blessed a gift is faith in Darkness, when we once 
fcel that it is God's Darkness, 
o that even there His 
hand will lead us and His right hand 'will hold U
: "If 
I say, peradvcnture the darknesl':i will cover IHe, then 

ha.ll my night he turned into day. Yea, the darkness 
is no darkness with thee, but the night is as clear as the 

lay: the darknesl':i and light to thee are lJoth alike." 


J 
"" 


.lIll1l -'s f()1"fli L.C 11 eo'')'s 



 1 

 


Faith, then, in the sacrifice of Christ corresponds to 
that faith in the knowlcdge, sympathy, and sincerity of 
,(J, forgiver whieh conlnlon experience shew
 us to be 
(';5F;ential for the reception of forgivcncss received lJ)" 
nlan frOlu luan. 


i 'Yhen we speak of such vast Rpiritual transactions 
.as the 
\tonenlel1t, a feeling that seenl
 1ike awe bids us 
put afar off all "comnlon-placc" illustrations and 


" 
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" l'etty" analogies. But real awe' does not use the 
words" cOl1lnlon-place " or" pctty," hut only" true" or 
" false," when investigating truth. It is a:-; though a 
reverence for the glory of the sun should Lid us Hhrink 
frOll1 taking its altitude with the shadow of a foot-rulc, 
inHisting that nothing under the height of the ....
nde::> 
11lUSt serve our purpose. That would 1)(' irrev('rellt to 
the laws of Nature, which bid us study the greatcst in 
the least. Indeed, the least iR oftcn the best: the 
smaller is often the more intelligible; the nlore honlely 
 
the more universal; thc 11l0l'e hlunau, the nlore divine. 


n Lct us take, then, a very conlIDon-plaec instance 
indeed, drawn fl'unl counnercial life, that of an old and 
hitherto honest servant, crushed down Ly the lo
s of 
self-respect consequent on sonlP breach of trust. He 
may feel it inlPossible to accept 1'caZ forgiveness (eycn 
accompanied with ren1ÏssiOll of all penalty) frOll1 his 
111aster's son who, knováng nothing of his past career, 
nothing of his prcsent hunÚIiatiou, passes over the 
offence at;; a trifle, or else ignores it because the nlan's 
services arc too valual)le to lJe dispenscd with. 
IIere, the defect is on the part of the " quasi-forgiyer." 
He is no real forgiver, only a remitter of penalty. But 
the re:;ult is a loss for the" <Juasi-forgiven." lIe iH not 
really forgiven, for hc has no faith; and he has no faith 
because there is nothing to have faith in. lie ("an not 
believe in the kno\vledge and synlpathy of the forgiver, 
for they do not exist. 


III But suppose the sympathy and sincerity do exist. 
Still, the servant cannot Le forgiven if faith is swallowed 
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up in doubts and suspicions: "lIe will not prosecute 
or ditlmiss me because I am too useful to him, but he 
does not really sympathize with me. He does not 
understand nlY feelings. All he feels is that he haH 
been inconvenienced and that it is an unpleasant 
business, and he will be glad to gct nle out of the room 
and to say no Inore about it" :-such suspicions as these, 
even though baseless, Inake the reception of forgiveness 
impossible by paralysing the faculty that should 
receive it. 


IV Or, again; suppos(' th(' scrvant has faith in the 

ympathy and sincerity of his young master hut not in 
his know] edge. Then, once more, the forgiveness, 
genuine though it nlay lJe on thp part of the forgiver, 
may have little effect on the forgiven: "The young 
lnan means wen; he is kind and sympathetic, but IH' 
does not know me or the world. Once a knave, 
always a knave. I shall never feel sure of nlyself 
again, nor will he cver feel sure of me. I shall go 
down to the grave with my lJurcleu, and he cannot 
lighten it." 


y But a nlall of spiritual insight and sympathy, 
especially when aided by the expcrience of Inature age, 
lnay wen be conceived as exercising a sort of nlagnetic 
power over an offender who, though distrusting himself, 
finds hinlself thus addressed by one in whObe sincerity 
and knowledge of human nature hc placcs great trust: 
.. jly friend, I have had long experience of such matters, 
and I know your condition better than you know it your- 
::.elf. 1 shall treat you just as lJcfore, for I am certain 
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that you will never thus offend again." In i..;uch a case, 
an offender nlay learn to trust in hinlself hy trusting in 
another: he trusts, as it were, to his better self in the 
mind of the forgiver. 


VI In the forgiven, faith nlay be describet1, not only 
as the hand by which the soul of the forgiven clasp
 
that of the forgiver so as to be drawn upward, hut al:..;o 
as the eye by which the forgiven Rees what the forgiver 
has to reveal of the mercy and power of Uod. l\Ian 
does not give a gift 
ecau::se the recipient has a hand but 
by 1neans of the hand. Go(l docs not give us light 
because we have eyes but by r-neaIi,S of our eyes. So it 
is with the gift of forgiveness. 'Ye receivc it. by 1neans 
oj
 faith, not beCUU8C of faith. St. Paul says" th r01lgh 
faith": but "through" does not mean "bccause of," 
but "by means of." 
It appears, then, frOlll thi:s analysis, that thcre is 
nothing of thc nature of a bargain between the forgivcr 
:uul the forgiven. The fOrIner offers a free gift, and 
the only condition for acceptance is the willingnestl ana 
ability of the latter to aecept it. Possibly sonl(' out- 
ward act 011 the part of the offender nlay be necessary 
as a tokcn that he is really willing and ahle: but, if 
so, it is a "token," not a price. The" (Iuality " of 
1nan's forgiveness, as of God's, nlust not be "strainc(l." 
] t IllUSt conw spontaneously or not at all. If a "price" 
is paid, pure forgiveness vanishes. 
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3 The Lille7les8 of' God's ròrg'ivcness to 
JIctn's Forgiveness 



 1 


Tlw rC::iults of our faith In Christ vary with the 
quantity and fllutlity of it. j..n intense faith, though 

ualified by superstition, n1ay he far more nlorally 
cfficacious than a faith that is reasonable hut weak. 


1 There arc sonle, for example, who believe In 
Christ's goodness and humanity, but disbelieve that III 
any sense, even spiritual, He rose frOl11 the dead. 
Their belief is nloral1y and in tellectuall y better than 
that of one who looks on Christ as sinlply a god who 
went through the form of being nlan. But they are 
liable to sore trouùle and perturbation of faith. For it 
can hardly he but that 1::)00netiIlles, and especially in 
those nlonlents when they are in nlost need of help, 
they win be tenlpted to think, cither that He was hut 
one of many leaders, such as Socrates, Gautall1a, and 
)Iohanulled, or even that lIe Inay have been a fanatic, 
hecau::ie lIe wa:-; not justified by results; and this 
leach logically to a profound <1i::;tJ'ust in the governing 
Powcr of the U nivcrse; and such a distrust tends to 
general faithlessnes::" hopclc
SllèðS, and (with IllOst 
people, not all) to sclf-alJ::iorptioll in their own n1Ï
erie:-;, 
or to seeking. refuge in a life of di::itractions and 
pleasurable cxcitenlents. 
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n Others, while believing in thr tangible and 
material rcsurrection, yet realize the sufferings of Christ 
as merely ph)
sical, ann regard lIin1 as consciously 
going through a fonn of what is called "vicarious 
sHrrificr," by ".]Jich, in consideration of Christ's pain, 
God reu1ittecl the penalty due from the hUlllan race. 
These, if they were as inlnloral as their view
, would 
he blind to the goodness of God, while extolling His 
power. 
But n13.ny, who theoretically bclieye this, are nnlCh 
hettC'r than their "yie\Ys." They do lJOt argue, but 
feel: " I cannot explain how God can l)e just, according 
to our notions of justice. Yet this I know, God sent 
IIis Son to die for nle. 'Therefore He llUlst love nle." 
This strong and precious scnse of God's love is very 
helpful in sonle of nohler nature. But others, accept- 
ing mon& easily such yiews :.-; virtually demonstrate 
God's injustice, are encouraged to "continue in sin," 
deeming thelllseives His favouritcs. Even in tllE' 
lloblest, such theories becloud the clearness of their 
conceptions of God; awl, as they gro". olaer; they 
sometimes find thCll1selves eonfrontecl by a fixed and 
solid doubt that altogether eclipscs faith. 



 C) 

 -J 


But if any can so c-ombine faith In .Tesus upon thp 
Cruss with faith in the risen 
aviour as to believe that 
the relatiOll between the Father and the Sun reprcsent
 
neither collusion nor collision lJetween t U'O gods lJllt an 
aSl'ect or character of the One t;uprcme, thrsc can 
discern in Christ's life, death, and resurrcction, a 
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SUlllluary of all God's past and future governnlent and 
guidance of things; and then they can take comfort 
for Innnanity, as heing, in the 111aSS, and ultinlately, to 
l.e confonued to God. 
Besides thi
, they can take comfort individually for 
themselves. Frequently by slow degrees, but some. 
tÎlnes in an instantaneous flash, there is borne in on the 
soul that contemplates Christ' s Cros
 the sense (quite 
apart frOlll any feeling of 111erit in ourselves, and very 
often with a crushing sense of denlerit) that ,"uch aD 
infinitude uf divine love must be aecOlnpallied with a 
tlivine knowlcdge too; that the" life-giving Spirit" of 
Christ around. U:-l and in us knows u
 1 )ettcr than we 
know ourselves, and will not abandon us for all our 
faults and failing;-; a
 long as we will not abandon 
HÏIll; and that, though we can do nothing ade(luate to 
prove our gratitude, and though, evcn in our poor 
attempts to prove it in this way or in that, we shall 
1110Stly nlake a miseraLle failure, yet-chastisc us a::; 
lIe 111ay. now and hereaftcr-the Father of the Lord 
.Jesus Christ nnlst still be our FatlH'r and we His 
children. 



 .) 

 ..J 


'Vhenever our souls receivC' thi:-; rcvelation, we ate 
at onCt) transported out uf the Lonclage of constraint 
and" l..aw," into thp cirde of the Divine FanÜly, into 
the at1110sphcre of" grace," good-will, favour, love, peac('. 
It is in that 1110nlent that there conIes to us \yhat 
St. Paul call" .. justification," or "pronouncing right- 
eous," through faith. 
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I There was a saying in tbe Septuagint version of 
the Law,l "Thou shalt not pronounce 'J>ighteous the 
ungodly for a reward." This St. Paul appears t.o havc 
had in nlind when he speaks 2 of Abrahanl as "believ- 
ing" on Him that "pl>o1W 1 tnceth the ungodly right- 
eous. " 
.A. paradox, but a truth embodied in nu\.ny familiar 
proverbs and recognized as a truis111 evcn by lncn of 
the world-that every righteous luan can, in sonle 
sll1all degree, 111ake another" righteous" by "pronounc- 
ing" hÎ1n "righteous"! As a spark to the sun, so is 
this power in us to the same power in God. Still we 
know it to he a power, even in ourselves. IIow nlllCh 
In ore nlay we reasonably believc that it is a power in 
God! 


11 " Righteous" we nC\Ter can he in this life, in the 
sense of doing, saying, and thinking everything that 
the ideal111an, or evcn our own perfcctcd self, ought to 
do, say, and think But, if \ye have lJceu earried by 
the Spirit of Christ out of our
elves into the Father, 
the voice of the _\Jl-seeing and All-hearing" pJ'ononne- 
ing us 'J>ighteous" ha
 creattxl in u
 what it "pro- 
nounces," that is to sa.y, "righteou:-)ne

" of heart ana 
lllotive. 
As in the vi:-:;ible, so in the invisible world, Goa 
.-;ays, "Lct there lJP Light," and there i
 Light. 
The" forgivcness of sin:-:;," or "justification through 
faith," is, in effect, a new crcation. Perhaps we uught 
to call it "the creation." The breath that was 
H hreathed " through the pre-incarnate ",Y onl into "the 


1 Exod. xxiii. 7. 



 RODl. iv. 5. 
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dust of the earth" made the first )Ian, the "living 
soul." But that was only a transient type of the 
second 1 "breathing," the creative act of the risen 
Saviour, wherein the sanle ,V ord, having becollle 
incarnate as the second 
Ian, taking the" living soul" 
instead of the" dust," muulded it into a ne\\T existence 
"Within IIimself, evolving from the "living soul" thr- 
"life-giving spirit." 



 4 


Some haye cOlllplained that" breathing" and "evo- 
lution" represent distinct facts. " 'Ye can under- 
stand," say they, "the Christian view that the spirit is 
breath
d into the soul, and also the materialistic view 
that what men are pleased to call their spirit is evolved 
out of what they are pleased to call their soul. But 
these two Inetaphors nUlst not be mixed." 
This is a yery conlnlon way of speaking among those 
(the vast nlajority of nlankind) who do not understand 
what a metaphor is. All metaphors, if taken literally, 
are falsc. Almost all men are in danger, at times, of 
taking theul as literally true. Against this danger few 
remedies arc hetter than to place side by side (a very 
different thing from mixing) two quite distinct and (if 
possible) incompatible metaphors; as, for exanlple, 
when we say that we are in Christ, and yet Christ is in 
us. 
o here. God neither "evolvcs" literally, nor 
" breathes" literally; but He does sonlething that may 
be illustrated by both" evolving" and" breathing." 
The sculptor "evolves" a man out of a block of 


1 John xx. 22. 
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l11arble. But he first had the l11an, that is to say, tlw 
inlage or idea of the Ulan, in his mind. So we lnay 
say he " injected," or "inspired," or "in-breathed," or 
"put "-the wordluatterð little, provided we arr not a 
slave to it-his idea of the l11an into the 111arble. 
Thcre was no literal "evolving" ùr "unrolling," no 
literal "inspiring." Literally, there wa
 nothing but 
" chipping." But to say "chipping" would be to 
convey a real falsehood heneath a literal truth. The 
stone-n1aSOll chips. The sculptor " inspires," or 
" eyolves." 
God is a sculptor, differing frolu hun1an 
culptors In 
this, anlong other things, that (so we are lerl to believe) 
He is in His tools and His tooh; in Jlinl. ...\11 the more 
docs it seenl true to say that whatsoever person or 
thing has been shaped by IIinl, has not only felt the 
toueh of Ilis hand, but has also received the inlpress of 
lIis thought, the inspiration of His Spirit. The stone, 
the leaf, the sentient aI1Ïnlal, the intellcctual Inind, tlH' 
life-giving spirit,-all have been "evolved," all have 
heen "inspired." To eaeh the 
pirit of God has 
conveyed the law of its hcing, the faculty of fulfilling 
its ideal. 
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1 ()hrisf's doctrine 



 1 

 


IT can hardly be deuied that the sayings of Jesus 
about the future of "the Inany" sound less hopeful 
than those of St. Paul. The l\Ie;:,siah seeins to have 
given His first thoughts to II is countrynlen, the lincal 
descendants of ...4..brahmn; the -,-\postle, to his adopted 
brethren, the spiritual descendants of the father of the 
faithful. The foriller sees, in thc foregroun(l, the 
general rejection of the Gospel by the .Jews, and thc 
consequent cxclusion of "thc many"; the _\po
tle, 
having passed further on to what lay hehind, is filled 
with exultation at the luallifest tokens of a, general 
acceptance of the Gospel by the Gentiles, and of the 
consequent inclusion of "the many." St. 1Iatthm,v's 
Gospel sadly reminds us that" 111allY are called but few 
arc choscn"; the ElJistles 1 )icl us again and again. 
rejoice becau:;e "whom he called, them he also 
justified," and hecause the grace of GoLl has becn lllac1e 
to "ahound unto the '{naIlY." 
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IIow stern and unsparing is Christ's condeu1natÏon, 
and how hopeless seenlS His forecast of the fate, of those- 
Scribes and Pharisees whom lIe calls "serpents" and 
a "generation of vipers," seemingly c100nled to "the 
daIl1nation of hell"! N or was this an isolated ex- 
pression. lIe elsewhere speaks of "sin against the 
Holy Spirit" as a sin that 1 ,,; shall not be forgiven" ; 
or 2 "shall not ùe forgiven in this age (i.e. aeon) or the 
next"; or of the Inan who has thus sinned as one who 3 
"hath no forgiveness for ever, but shall be liable to 
eternal sin." 
It was one of Christ's fundan1ental doctrines that 
"From him that hath not, shall be taken even that 
which he hath" -apparently an acknowledgment that 
life luay result in actual loss, spiritual retrogression. 
Accordingly, He says concerning the traitor Judas, 
" Good were it for that man if he had never been horn." 
It is true that the earlier parables speak uf the 
"tares," and" the fish that are cast lmck into the sea," 
and the ,. seed" that is "trampled down" or "choked 
by weeds," as exceptional. But one or two of the later 
parables in St. l\Iatthew warn us expressly that" J\Iany 
are called but few are choscn," and others Ï1nply it, as a 
kind of melancholy refrain, suggesting that few will 
ultimately find salvation. 
Against all this, it is idle to allege frum the Old 
Testament that Jehovah "will not kecp his anger for 


I Luke xii. 10. 2 :Matth. xii. 32. 
3 J\Iark iii. 29. The literal translation is "hath no forgivenes:,. 
for the aeon, but shall be liaule to cteonian sin:" see below, 3, 
 2. 
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ever," or fronl the New Testament that God "will 
freely give us all things," and other similar sayings. 
This is not fit language for those 'who sincerely seek 
the truth. Surely they must be aware that comnlon 
sense, and the context of these quotations, combine to 
contradict the universal meaning they would attach to 
them, and that against every tender saying of the Old 
Testament it would be easy to set a stern one. 1\Iore- 
over, in the 
 ew Testament, "'liS" nleans, not "the 
nlany," nor" the world," but "us believers," "us the 
elect." In the J ohannine Epistles, "the world" " lieth 
in darkness" and nlust "perish" unless it " believes." 


2 St. PlUtZ's doctrine 



 1 


St. Paul's doctrinE' suhordinates, rather than contra- 
dicts, the darker aspect above presented. 
He docs not ignore the "casting away" of Israel; 
but he sees it subordinated to the" bringing in" of tlw 
Gentiles. He recognizes the "many tran;-;gressions" 
that followed the fall of the first Adam; but he beholds 
them swallo\rec1 up in the "righteousness" of the 
second Adanl. He faces the terrible conflict between 
" the law of death and sin" and "the law of God
' in 
the heart of every man, but he overconles its terror Ül 
the thought of the resurrection and the present 
prcdon1Ïnance of Christ, which two facts so forcibly 
impress hinl, as representing the üutcon1e of the 
A A 
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evolution of all time, that he accepts thenl as loosing, 
or perhaps we should say, cutting, the knot of the 
problenl of evil. 



 2 


"'Vhat is to be the fate of those who sinned from 
Adam to l\'Ioses ? 'Vhat is in store for those in Israel 
who sinned (as who did not sin 1) under the Law before 
the Incarnation 1 'Yhat judgnlent awaits the .Jews, 
in the days of Jesus, who saw and rejected Him, never 
having heard the Gospel of His resurrection? l\lore- 
over afterwards, was not the Gospel a savour of death 
unto death for those who rejected it, as well as of life 
unto life for those who accepted it? Did not Satan 
blind the hearts of many 1 'Vas there not a veil on 
the' Israel' of the first century hiding the truth fronl 
them? IIow can an omnipotent God punish the 
children of men, whom He created, for sinning in 
accordance with His foreknowledge? Jrow can God's 
creatures resist God's will 1 If their hearts were ha.rd, 
did not lIe harden them?" 
To all these objection8 the ....\postle, if he replies, 
replies, not with logic, but, in effect, with rebuke: "The 
potter knows his trade. So docs God. He nlay be 
trusted to have done the best possible with the clay. 
lVlw ({rt thuu thut 'j'elJliest against God.!" Awl thcn 
he breaks out into adoration of "thc tlepth of thc 
riches and the wisdonl of God." 
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3 TVhat are Ive to beliere? 



 1 


The subject of future punishnlent IS so full of 
difficulty and so fraught with possibilities of horror that 
somf' n1Íght naturally deprecate any discussion of it by 
thf' orthodox, on the ground that hardly any believer 
can bring himself to face it frankly, inlpartially, and with 
a dispassionate desire to a.pproxinlate to the truth: 
"How. can "\ve be dispassionate when our own eternal 
interests and those of our friends are at stake? As well 
expect prisoners in the dock to be impartial in judging 
and sentencing, or acquitting, themselves! 'Vhat the 
Book says, we nlust take as a whole, or reject as a whole, 
and must be content, either to know that, or to know 
nothing. 1\Ian, on his trial, cannot be allowed to select 
fronl the statute-book what tells for hinl, and to reject 
what tells against him. And, except the Bouk, there 
arc no nleans of knowing, or conjecturing, the statutes 
of the unseen world." 


i Such an argulllent begs lllore questions than one. 
It assunles that Christians are" prisoners in the dock," 
that is to say, occupying a position inferior even to that 
of those who 1 "before faith canle, were kept in ward 
under the law, shut up unto the faith which should 
afterwards be revealed." But we claim to be children 


1 Gal. iii. 23. 


A A 2 
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of God, free in the freedom and grace of Christ, free to 
lift up our eyes to God and look Him in the face, 
saying, " ShaH not the Father of the spirits of all flesh 
do right 
" 


11 'Ve do not accept the dictum that the Book must 
be taken, or left, as a 'whole. 'Ve say that the Book, 
though a revelation, reveals, like all present revelations, 
" through a mirror, darkly." I t resembles the Book of 
Nature in being full of illusions; and it is the duty of 
each generation to find out in it a new truth here and 
reject in it a falsehood there, gradually ascending 
through the illusions of the Book to the truth of the 
Being whom the Book is to reveal. 


111 To say that, except the Book, there arc no Ineans 
of kno,ving the will of God in the future, appears-at 
least in those who believe man to be nlade in God';3 
image, and Christ's Church to be taught by God's 
Spirit, and who have fully weighed the consequences uf 
their belief-to be little short of profanity. To us God 
seems to be giving daily new knowledge of lIimsclf 
through the best develupments of human nature, and 
especially among those nations that have attenlpted to 
work out Christ's principles. 


iv So far, and so far alone, do we agree with our 
ohjector-that a Christian is not "to select from the' 
Bible ,,,hat tells for hinl and to reject what tell
 against 
him." But he may, and Blust, "select what tells for 
J'ighteousness and reject what tells against 1'igldeol(s- 
ness. " 
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By this, of course, we do not mean that a Biblical 
narrative with a good nloral is to be accepted as 
historically true, while one with an apparently bad 
moral i
 to be rejected as historically false. 'Yhat is 
nleant, is, that" what tells for righteousness" must be 
regarded as spiritually true, and "what tells against 
righteousness" as spiritually false. 



 2 


Approaching in this spirit the comparison between 
the Synoptic and tbe Pauline doctrines, we have to 
hear in mind, in the first place, that both are set forth 
with a brevity of expression, an abundance of metaphor, 
and a frequency of allusion, which should deter us fronl 
hastily inferring systems of purgatory, hell, or heaven. 
l\Ioreover, both doctrines appear to look forward to a 
t\peedy establishment of the l(ingdom of God, which 
would introduce a new "age," "world," or "aeon." 
This has an important bearing on many passages 
referring to the next world or aeon. 'Yhen, for 
example, the punishment in store for evil-doers is 
described as "aeonian" fire, or fire in Gehenna (that 
is, the valley of Hinnom, where "the worm dieth not 
and the fire is not quenched "), such expressions by no 
means necessitate the meaning of "eternal" in the 
modern sense. To express that, writers resort, at all 
events occasionally, to stronger phrases. For exanlplc, 
they describe the glory of God as enduring "for all 
aeons," or " for the aeons of aeons." 


i Our Lord's stern utterances of retribution are neither 
to be softened nor narrowed in their meaning, so far as 
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spiritual principle is concerned. It is a law of human 
nature that "he that hath not" must lose "even 
that which lw hath." \Ve know from experience that 
" many are called hut few arc chosen "-chosen, at least, 
to attain in this life that high ideal which the Spirit of 
Christ holds up to all Christians. :Nay, there are states, 
perhaps, of sensual degradation (as well as of that nloral 
nlalignity which Christ specially attacked) concerning' 
which we nlust say, "
either in this age, nor in 
the age to come, will they find ren1ission." In auy 
future "age," "aeon," or "world," that is to be 
just, there must Heeds he nluch "f"asting into outer 
darkness," luuch "weeping," nUlCh "wailing and 
gnashing of teeth." 


ii But the question uf tinle is altogether different 
from the question of principle. There is no reason to 
suppose that "this age," or ., the age to conle," will be 
the final ages: and there is great reaSOll-reasor. a
 
infinite as the love of God in Christ's Cross and as th(' 
power of God in Christ's resurrection-for supposing 
that the" darkness," the "weeping," the" 'wailing and 
gnashing of teeth," will all 
erve SOlne divine purpose. 
Take, for exmuple, what sonle may call the severest 
of all the parables, one in which we can by llu nleans be 
certain that we have the exact word
 of Jesus-the story 
of Lazarus and Dives. Poor Vives in he}], lifting Ul) 
his eyes "in anguish" and thinking affectionately of 
his brothers, was far better off nlorally and spiritually 
than Diyes in his conlfortable 111ansion, clothed in 
purple ana fine linen, faring sunlptuously eVt'ry clay, 
and taking no thought at all for Lazarus at his gate. 
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Dives was in hell, but it was God's hell. The Spirit of 
God had not utterly abandoned hinl. 


iii Is it not possible to accept Christ's teaching as to 
individual responsibility, inevitable retribution, and the 
difficulty of attaining to the inner circle about the 
divine throne, and yet to hold fast St. Paul's tcaching 
as to the wisdom and mercy and power of the divine 
schenle of redemptive evolution 1 
And is it irreverent to say that the ]\Iaster may have 
assigned to the disciple the higher and nobler doctrine, 
in accordance with the words,1 "Greate1' WOJ,ks than 
these shall he do, because I go unto the Father" 1 
The work of Jesus on earth was to conquer the 
adversary. I t was reserved for the rescued Apostle to 
follow up the victory. .J esus prayed that the cup nÜght 
pass from Hinl: bt. Paul, by Christ's Spirit, had been 
taught the meaning and necessity of " the cup." Jesus 
marvelled at the unbelief of His countrymen: St. Paul 
saw in the unbelief of I;-;rael a result foreknown by God 
and suhordinated to the spread of a faith that would 
regenerate the world. 



 3 


St. Paul speaks of Israel as an olive tree:1 frOlTI 
which branches have been hroken off that the branch 
fronl the wild olive, that is, the Gcntile world, nlight he 
grafted in: and he proceeds to say that" God i;-; able to 
graft them in again," so that, in the end, "all Israel 
shall be saved." 


I John xiv. 12. 


2 nom. xi. 17-26. 
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1 This obviously represents a different conception of 
the "saving" of a nation from that which would 
be formed by mudern n1Ïnds. The dying of tens 
of thousands of unconverted Jews, since the tinle of the 
Crucifixion, does not seem to the Apostle incompatible 
with the salvation of "all Israel." Such a nlode of 
speech appears to have conle down fronl the Prophets 
and the Psalms, where Israel is described as the Yine of 
the Lord. This branch, or that, may be plucked off: 
but while the tree, as a whole, flourishes, Israel is 
"saved." A sin1Ïlar Ï1nage occurs in the fourth Gospel, 
where our Lord is represcnted as describing Hinlself as 
the Vine, and the disciples as the branches. 


ii This suggests to us that, as the A postle's view of 
a nation's identity diffcrs fronl ours, so, perhaps, may 
his view, and the Synoptic view, of a person's indi- 
viduality; which, indeed, may ùe a far nlore subtle and 
conlplex entity than we suppose. 'Ve can hut 
conjecture about it: hut conjectures may be useful, 
if, while not loosening our firm hold of fact, they tend 
to make us nlodest in the interpretation of fact. 
H unlan life is nlade up of several phases of existence, 
the ante-natal state, babyhood, infancy, childhood, 
youth, manhood, middle age, old age, and, sometinles, 
second childhood. Of the fourth of these phases we 
retain little nlenlory; of the three earliest, absolutely 
none. Yet sonle of the conditions of our life were 
detern1Îned, to a large extent, in the earliest of all. 


III Our belief is that, heyond the grave, in Christ, 
all these phases of existence will be found summed up, 
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photographed, as it were, one upon the other, on 
the world of reality, resulting in a personality of which 
God takes cognizance. But then, if in this ultimate 
sunlnlary we include the later part of childhood, how 
can we altogether exclude the earlier? and if we include 
the earlier, how exclude infancy? and if .we incl ude 
infancy, how can we logically exclude ante-natality? 
'Yhere precjsely is the line to be drawn at which 
personality begins? 
Yet, if we include these three earliest states, of which 
\ve are now as absolutely ignorant as though we were 
dead to them, how do we know that there may not he 
other state
 of pre-existence to which we have died, and 
of which we are ignorant because we have died to 
them, but which may be part of our characters, none 
the lebs ? 


IV A::; has been said above, I it is one thing to 
lnaintain that the doctrine of pre-existence is true, 
and quite another thing to point out to those who 
01Jject to the New TestanlCllt teaching about a future 
life that sonle doctrine of this kind may be true, and 
that, if true, it nlay nleet nlany of their objections. 
N or docs it seem a priori unreasonable for those who 
believe in the pre-existence of the incarnate Bon, to 
hold the same belief a10ut those whom He calls 
brethren. 
It was urged above that a belief of this nature nlay 
be found no more inconlpatible with the sense of 
free will and responsibility than belief in heredity, 
and that a passage in the fourth Gospel is difficult 


Book I. iii. 2. 
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to interpret except on the supposition that Christ's 
disciples assunled sOlllething of the kind and were 
not rebuked by their 
laster for the aSsulllption. To 
those considerations we may add another passage fronl 
the New Testanlent 1 in which our Lord pronounces that 
for a nlan who comn1Îts a certain sin it would have been 
" better not to have been born." 
Once grant the possibility of the pre-existencc of tlw 
hUlllan soul before its birth into this world, and 
then we can understand how one of our lives lnay be a 
period of retrogression, and yet there may he hope for 
us in the end. Just as a single wave that nla.y fall 
hack from the sand-mark of the wave before it, does 
not denote that the tide is going down; so one life 
of retrogression may not prove that the soul is dOO1lled 
to retrograde for ever. Confining our view to that 
single life, we may say, "Better had it been for 
that nlan if he had never been born": and this would 
he perfectly true. Yet, in the end, that single life. 
contClllplated as one of lllany, lllay be seen to bp 
like "the faU of 
\dam," subordinated hy God to 
the introduction of a higher righteousness. 


v The adlllission of the possibility of a retrogres;-;ive life 
may perhaps be alleged to be inconsistent with the 
faith in God's goodness. But have not all of us our 
retrogressive stages 
 -,-\lld do they not s0111etÎ1lleS end 
in good 
 Does it never happen that a weak good lllan 
becomes less conscious of his weakness, or a strong good 
luan becomes tou conscious of his strcngth, in rcsisting 
cvil, with the re:-5ult that either finds hinlself _e01n- 
1 l\Iark xiv. 21. 
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mitting some astounding sin, which opens his eyes and 
prepares the way for a complete reaction towards health 
and righteousness? And if there may be retrogressive 
stages in a life, why not retrogressive lives in the vital 
series that is to issue in a real "character," i.e. in 
sOlllething that ÎI:; to be a thought of God, stalllped 
upon the world of reali ty ? 



 4 


So far we 111ay safely go in speculative hannonizing. 
nut we ought to deprecate much speculation on 
such lllysteries as these. Such labyrinths touch 
upon the province of "the learning of the Egyptians," 
concerning which it is better to profess ourselves 
agnostics. 


i There is one point, however, on which we cannot 
righteously be agnostics. In old tinles, when torture 
was comnlonly inflicted on prisoners and suspected 
persons, it was possible to believe that God might 
" torture" :-" 'Yhy llÜght He not do what Christiall 
rulers and prelates did or sanctioned?" 
But it is not possible to believe this now without 
degrading our conception of God. 'Ye ought to believe 
-with so strong a faith that we lllay popularly say we 
" know "-that God cannot inflict any punishnlCnt that 
is not beneficial hoth for the sufferer and for all. 
"Beneficial," of course, must he used in a very 
different 8ense frolll "indulgent," and with a full 
recognition of the awful nature of evil, for whieh 
the greatest "benefit" nlust he to be destroye<l, 
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-whether by change of nature, or by annihilation- 
in any case, to be destroyed. 
Thus defined, the belief in the "beneficence" of 
God's judgments is surely not too benevolent for 
Christianity. I t does not rise above the Platonic 
standard of divine "justice," that is, "giving to 
all that which is best for all." N or do we deny that it 
nlay be a part of the training of sonle to contenlplate 
the punishn1ent of others. Into detailed denials of thi
 
kind we do not enter; the one thing we are bound to 
deny is that God's justice is dissinÜlar, 01' inferior, to 
the highest conception of human justice. 


11 The following objections are sonletinles brought 
against the belief in the possibility of correctiye 
punishnlent after death. 
It is urged that (1) "God cannot unnlake our 
characters"; that (2) "all regeneration presupposes 
the gernl of good left in the nature to be regenerated" ; 
that (3) "a nlan l11ay have cast away his will and 
power to desire God" ; that (4) "he l11ay have brought 
on hÎ1nself a moral paralysis." 
All the
e nletaphurical statements are easily nlet. 
The fir
t is false. The others are not to the point when 
brought against a belief that evil is to be destroyed but 
not" tortured" : for what avaiL., it to torture a being ill 
whom i
 " no genll of gooll," or who has "cast away 
desire of God," or who is hopelessly "paralysed" for 
well-doing 
 
But we ll1ay abo reply that (1) God does nuwh daily 
d ' 1_' " 1 " k '" " I t " 
towar s 'll1ah:lng ane unma -lng our c larac ers : 
the question is one of degree, IIo'W nUlCh may lIe do 
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St. Paul, in saying that "both to will and to do" 
come to us from Him, implies that He may do a great 
dea]. (2) "\Vho knows that "the germ" is not left? 
Seeds are latent for centuries, but still" left." (3)"\Y e 
all daily" cast away" S01ne of our ., will and power 
to desire God": the question is, again, How much? 
(4) Physical paralysis may be cured, being, indeed, one 
of the special diseases that Jesus is recorded as having 
cured: and why not moral paralysis? 
It is strange that the first of these objections- 
practically amounting to an assertion that God" cannot" 
do that which, morally speaking, we should say He 
ought to do-is urged by men who believe that Jesus 
of Nazareth asserted that "with God all things are 
possible": where, in the light of the context, His 
meaning stands out clear and firm, namely, that, in the 
spiritual world, man's limitation
 of space and time 
disappear, so that the Father recognizes nothing to be 
impossible except that which is unjust. 



CHAPTER VIII 


ST. PAUL AXD l\IODER
 THOUGHT 


1 St. Paul does 7
ot tench egotis771 



 1 


ST. PAUL'S theology is sometimes said to tend to 
(lgotisnl, if not to inlmorality, because he nlakes man 
tlw centre of the world, and man's feelings the centre 
of a nlan. 
Bu t does he do this 
 In his Epistles, is not man 
always a "melnber" in a "body" 
 Are not Israel 
and the Gentile world " branches" in a " tree "
 Is not 
the Apostle's mind fixed on evolution a
 a whole; and 
on righteou
ness, or the glory of God, as the ainl and 
end? 



 2 

 


St. Paul teaches, indcecl, that "_-\11 things work 
together for good to thenl that love God." But why? 
Because "all things" that are real are based on the 
]aw
 of God, so that those who 13ve God and are in 
harmony with Him, arc in harmony with" all things." 
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They work together with " all things" and consequently 
,- all things" .work togethe.l' with thenl. 
Here he agrees with Socrates, who declared that 
Anytus luight cause him to drink hemlock, but that 
neither _\.nytus nor henllock could "hurt" him. So, 
too, Epictetus; and so Christ lIimself: "Sollle of you 
shall they put to death but . . . not a hair of your 
head shall be harmed." 
"But this," some may say, "confirms our belief 
that Christian or Pauline doctrine is egotistic. I t is 
too high, or too low. -'-\ god may be above all fears; 
and a lJeast nlay be below nlost fears, except those that 
touch the inlnlediate present. But man is bound to 
fear, in proportion to hi:::; forethought and synlpathy 
with others. Socrates ought to have thought In01'e of 
Xanthippe and his children. A man who is free fronl 
all fear and trouble purchases his freedom at the price of 
a spiritual selfishness. He is self-absorbed, or, in other 
word:::;, egotistic." 
Such an objection would certainly apply to the 
doctrine of Epictetus, who enjoins on us to hold fast, as 
the only possession that is really ours, the blesscd gift 
of " inlperturlJableness "-:::;0 that a nlan must not allow 
hinlself to be troubled even by the sins of those who 
are nearest to hinl, much less by death, pain, and misery 
around him: but we have seen ahoye that the Chri:::;tiall 
doctrine is quite different. Christ taught us by Hi
 
cxample, that, while we ought never to be" anxious" 
about the future, we nlay be, and sOllletÜnes must be, 
-- troubled." Accordingly, St. Paul says, 1 -, \Vho ii:> 
weak and I am not weak? \Yho is caused to stunlble 


1 2 Cor. xi. 
9. 
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and I burn not?" He also describes himself as 1 
"filling up that which is wanting in the sufferings of 
Christ": and what does this imply except that Christ's 
followers, like Christ Himself, must find peace through 
suffering for others? 



 3 


Altruisnl, rather than egotism, lies beneath all 
Pauline doctrine; but, deep down beneath both, lie,:; 
what may be called a fundamental" Christism ": "If 
any man is in Christ, he is a new creature; behold, all 
things are become new." "\Vhenever St. Paul speaks of 
himself as achieving anything, he always mcans- 
whether he says it or not-" not I, Lut Christ that 
dwelleth in me." If he rejoices over his converts, he 
rejoices over them" in Christ," as "members of Christ's 
lJody." Both in himself and in others, he feels that it 
is always the Father who, through the Son, " worketh 
both to will and to do." 


i But this ,. Christism," though it implies worship 
of a Persoll, docs not imply Lelief in personal caprice, 
or disbelief in an unalterable law of righteousncss, as 
regulating the affairs of men. 
IIis intense feeling of the "constraining love" of 
Christ cloes not hinder the Apostle from recognizing in 
Hinl at the same time a nlanifestation of God's eternal 
purpose to confornl man to His own image by fixed 
and foreordained laws, through the processes of nature 
and history, through knowledge and ignorance, through 
1 Co1. i. 24. 
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life and death, election and rejection, righteousness 
and sin. 
God, in one aspect, is regarded by him in the light 
in which Nature is regarded by the most uncompronÜsing 
nlaterialist, as keeping His predestined course straight 
onwards, so that what we regard as IIis lapses or after- 
thoughts, " the weakness of God II and" the foolishness 
of God," are really stronger and wiser than the strength 
and wisdolll of 111ell. Throughout the Epistles, He is 
always, and above all, the Father of the Lord Jesus 
Christ: but He is also the one, unchangeable, just, 
wise, and nÜghty Evolver of all good, on the fulfilment 
of whose foreordinances depends the welfare of His 
children: I "I, the Lord, change not: therefore ye, 0 
children of men, are not consunled. 1I 


ii Certainly, the Apostle is sometinles hard put to 
it when he trics to reconcile the letter of the Old 
Testament with his theory of beneficent evolutioll. 
In effect, he does not reconcile them. The letter haö 
to give way to what he cOl1ctiives to be the spirit. 
Abrahmn's children are-as the Prophets had hinted 
and .r ohn the Baptist had plainly declared-nut 
Abraham's children after the flesh, but sin1ply those 
whu followed Ahrahalll in spirit by accepting that 
l\Iessiah WhOlll the Patriarch accepted in anticipation. 
Nationalitics are not nationalities, hut essences: " TVe," 
he practically bids the believing Gentiles say, "we are 
the true circunlcisioll, we are the seed of 
\braham." 
" 
Iystical" this doctrine nlay fairly be called, 


1 Compo l\Ialachi iii. 6 "For I, the Lord, change not: therefore 
ye, 0 sons of Jacob, are not consumed." 


p, n 
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hut hardly egotistic in a .Jew. Nor is it likely to make 
Gentiles egotists on the strcngth of their fresh privi- 
leges; since the latter are warned that, though they 
have been grafted into the cultivated olive tree in the 
place of Israel after the flesh, a tinle nlay yet conle 
when the Gentile branch, in turn, if it becomes 
degenerate, will be broken off and the Israelite hranch 
rcstored. 


III Finally, he tclls us that" all Israel will be savcd:' 
This affords a clÎInax to the instances that denlon- 
strate the absolute freedonl with which the 

postle 
ignores the litcral interpretat.ion of historical facts in 
-order to give prominence to the underlying evolution 
of righteousness. Not that he ignores facts, but he 
ignores such infcrence3 fro111 them as would tend to 
faithlessness. The things that he does ]Jot know arc, 
in his judgmcnt, details that 111USt be left in the hand:-; 
of the All-righteous. The things that he does know 

tre the vast outlines of spiritual revelation, such as, for 
example, the certainty that "the gifts and calling of 
God arc without repentance," and that, in the end, ancl 
.as a whole, the Chosen People" will he saved." 


g His doctrine of Thankflll1
ess 



 1 


If we ask hy what nlcans the Apostle contrives to 
harmonize a recognition of thc evil in the world with a 
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faith in a perfectly righteous God, the answer appcars 
fronl prcvious considerations to be this, that he is so 
po
sessed by gratitude for Christ's grace that nothing 
seeIllS to hinl too good to believe about lIinl whonl 
Christ has revealed as the Fathcr, nothing too difficult 
for IIÜu to accomplish who raised .Jesus frolll the dead. 


i 'Ve hardly recognize, perhaps, in nlodern times, 
how nUlCh the influence of Christ's 
pirit depends on 
the thankfulness of the heart in which it is to reside, 
and how the Spirit is "quenched" by the ah:5ence of 
this virtue, which St. Paul so repeatedly enjoins. 
If a luan accf'pts the Creed, has a general faith in 
God, and strives to tlo his duty, it seenlS to SOlne of us, 
now, unreasonahle to delllalld that he bhoukl do lllore, 
and particularly hard that he should be told to "rejoice 
êllways" and "in everything give thank
." \Ve arc 
tenlpted to eall l:5uch language "high-flown." 
Olnc- 
tinles we nlay think it even tends to hypocrisy. How 
can a luan "rejoice," and" give thanks," when suffering 
fronl some depressing disea::;e, or troubled by the 
sufferings or fault::> of thoi;c WhOlll he loves? Is there 
not, we lllay ask, a tÎIne for all things, and, anlong 
other
, a tÎIne for laying one's hand on one's lllouth in 
ðorrowful and speechless resignation, without pretencc 
of thankfulne
s or rcjuieing ? 


ii So natural a renlonstrallce deInallds consideration. 
Indeed it HUlst be adnlÎttecl at once that there are 
, 
occasions where thankfulnes::; takes the shape of a vice, 
m; when Pepys, 
uring the plague of London, thanks 
God for his fine clothe::; and new carriage; or when the 
B B 
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Pharisee thanks God that he is not as the Publican. 
]\Iany would be tenlpted to think parents unnatural if 
they could "giye thanks" in the very nlOlllent of 
hearing bad tidings about thcir children. And what 
hunlan being can feel" thankful" in the contemplation 
of evil-doing and oppression? 


iii Yet, when ,,-e have giyen due wcight to all t.hese 
considerations, it l'enlains true that we, in these days, 
have nluch to learn from the Apostle's teaching on this 
point. 
St. Paul did not write without cxperience of many of 
the evils mentioned above as incompatible with the 
spirit of thankfulness. He loved his converts as children, 
and knew what it was to bc neglected hy t.henl, nay, 
sOll1etimes to be rejected owing to the allurements of 
rival teachers, and to see those Wh0111 he had" begottcn 
in Christ" fall from Christ's gracc. 
How feryid a patriutisn1 l.reathes in the Apostle's 
eulogy of the Israelites,! "whose is the adoption, and 
the glory, and the covenants, and thr giving of the 
la w, and the service of God, and the promiseH," and 
what a proportional pang must it have caused him to be 
cut off from country, friends, and kindred! 'Yhat exilc 
of Greece ur Ronle has evcr fralned words .of lamenta- 
tion keeu(.r thau those which describe the anguish of 
this ., Hebrew of IIebrews" at being severed fronl 
Israel 2: " [ say the truth in Christ, I lie not, my COll- 
science bearing witness with nlC in the Holy Spirit, 
that I have great ::;orrow and unccasing pain in my 


1 Rom. ix. -1. 


2 ltom. ix. 1. 
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heart. For I could wish nly:')elf anathema frolH Christ for 
IllY brethren's sake, nlY kinsmen acconling to the flesh" ? 
Living under K cro, St. Paul was :-;urcly not less 
accustol1lCd than any nineteenth ccntury Christian to 
H contemplate evil doing, and oppression," and the 
sensual vices at their worst, and this, too, not lurking 
in dark places, but usurping the seat of sovercignty. 

 or was the contenlplation that of a philosopher, seated 
on the hill of Truth and Peace, and looking down in 
-distant sympathy on the affiiction of his fcllow creature
 
below. He was in the thick of the evil. lIis life was 

 series of persecutions, varied by the perils and hard- 
ships of a wanderer. Nor did (li
ease spare hin1-so at 
least we infer frOlll what he says of the thorn in the 
flesh, the nlessenger of Satan, which ,veakened him for 
the preaching of the Uospel, and which, notwithstanding, 
the Lord would not take away. 
Sluuming up our notions of this conlplex cha.racter, we 
nlust be surely very complacent if we do not feel a little 
perplexed by it, a little doubtful about our ability to 
take its llleasure, a little diffident about the propriety of 
rejecting off-hand any spiritual truth that such a one 
persisten tl y inculcates. 



 .) 

 - 


'Ye may find it easier to approxinHtte to an intelligent 
synlpathy with the _\postle if we contemplate his 
" thankfulness" a::, a militant virtue, akin to that feeling 
of grateful and loyal trust in a general which, in some 
arn1Ïes, before now, has converted eyery conll11on soldier 
into a hero. 
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i Such a virtue is eompatible with (conlparatively) 
HU perficiaJ feelings of anger, vengeance, pain, per- 
plexity, and trouble. The soldier is not "thankful" 
when his conlrade drops by his side, when the Jine has 
to fall hark, or when he realizes that his corpse must 
help to fill up the ditch over whieh hilS rcgÎ111ent is to 
pass to victory. But though "thankfulness" docs not 
conle to thc surface at 
uch monlents, it is there, none 
the less, in the shape of a fundamental faith that his 
general has done, not only his bcst, hut the l)est 
possil,le. 


ii Bo it is with the }Jauline " rejoicing" or " thanks- 
giving." It in1plies inlmunity, not fronl " trouble," but 
from that canker of selfish, fretful worry, which eats 
away the heart and deranges evcry faculty, physical,. 
111ental, and spiritunl. Troubles We' are to have, all of 
us; but, heneath the troublcs, a foundation of settled 
peace: and for that we arc to be " thankfuL" 'Ye are 
tú leave hath our individual destiny, and the plan of 
thr campaign as a whole, in the hands of the Gcneral,. 
eonficlent of the ultinlate victory, and thankful by 
anticipation. 
In this sense, "thankfulness" is the oppo
ite to 
" covctolumeRs." The latter has been seen to he. 
esscntially "idolatry." Tllf' fornler is, in itself, a kind 
of :ldoration, the very salt of Christian life and worship. 
It is the spiritual vf'rsion of the Tenth Commandment,. 
which. fur Clll'istian
, ought nut to be negative alone, 
but al
o pORitive: "Thou shalt lJe thankful: for thank- 
fulnrsR to thr Father through the Son is the fulfilnlent 
of the la\y." 
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III It may be urged, and with sonle appearance of 
rcason, that St. Paul's precepts of thankfulness arp. 
based on the fresh and vivid experiences of his readers, 
Inany of whom had recently passed-and that, often. 
with a conscious, sudden, and sonlCtimes even in- 
stantaneous change-from the domination of the vilest 
sins into the grace of Christ, from moral darkness and 
death into moral light and life. 
" For us, 11lodern Christians," it 111ay be said, " such 
experience, even if we are sincere Lelievers, nlust 
necessarily be far less striking; and, consequently, 
expressions of gratitude that might be appropriate for 
the first century would be inappropriate, unnatural, 
and therefore hypocritical, in the nineteenth and 
twentieth. 
"J\Ioreover, we have causes of depression that 
St. Paul had not: internal divisions and disorders in 
Christendom, narrow bigotry or mediæval superstitions 
in some Churches, lukewarmness in almost all; and, in 
('very Christian country, a large and educated class, 
once Christian, that has now placed itself, or seems to 
lJe on the point of placing itself, outside the pale of 
any Church, outside the body of Christ." 


IV There is truth in this, but not so nluch as thcre 
seems at first sight. The Apostle certainly does dwell 
with a natural gratitude on the profound peace that 
springs from Leing " declared righteous" by God. But 
he also often asserts (and everywhere implies) that 
neither he nor any follower of Christ has yet" attained" 
that which must be attained: he is ever "forgetting 
those things that are behind and pressing on to those 
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things that are hefore. " Nowhere can he be described 
as satisfied with himself. Nay, on one occasion hc 
speaks 1 of lahouring lest in the end he himself should 
he rejected. .L\S for" internnl divisions and disorders," 
who can read St. Paul's Epistles to the CorinthianR and 
Galatians without perceiving that such perplexing evil
 
existed from the first, and in so violent a fornl as to 
nlake it, humanly speaking, doubtful whether the 
Churches of Greece and Asia would not lapse into 
Paganism or J udaisnl again, so that infant Christendom 
would he stiHed in its cradle? The IHodern Churches 
haye their defects, but none, in our days, have gone the 
length of tolerating even for a moment what Inany in 
the Church of Corinth were disposed to tolerate, "that 
a man should have his father's wife." 



 3 


The fact is, that St. Paul's thankfulness is not based 
solely on the extcrnal successes of the gospel nor solely 
on his own peace of mind and change of heart, but on the 
conviction-derived from the contemplation of all things 
that are, the microcosm within, and the InacrOCOSIH 
without-that, whatever nlay become of himself and 
his converts, the destiny of the world is fixed, and itH 
path unalterably nlarked out towards the fulfilment of 
God's will, that is to say, universal righteousness. 

ow, to suppose that Christian Churches in lllodern 
tÎ1ncs can give up thankfulness in this :-icnsc, is much 
the same as to maintain that an army can give up trust 
in its general. 
o it can. But, if it does, the army is 
ruined. 


1 1 Cor. ix. 
7. 
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i Is not the explanation of the thanklessness of 
Inoclern Christians largely clue to the fact that, until 
lately, many of the Churches have too much neglected 
that aggressive work which must bind evcry Christian 
conlnlunity together? 
-\.. regiment in a garrison town is 
proverbially liable to slackness of diBcipline. A call1paigll 
brings it baek into shape. J s it not the sanle with 
Christian Churches? ,A.nd is it not generally true that 
those Christians are n10st prone to thanklessness who 
have ta.ken least part in Christian warfare? 


ii Nevertheless, as sonle soldiers must be in garrison, 
so must sonle ChristianB. It devolves sonletinles on 
generations, or evcn centuries, as well as on individuals, 
to "stand and wait." 
Iiltoll has taught us that such 
" waiting" Inay be true" service," but nothing will ever 
n1ake it equally eonducive to di
cipline with active 
warfare. How, during such periods of conlparative inac- 
tivity, can trust in the Spirit of Christ's army he kept 
alive ? 
In the n1Îlitary service, one 111eanS of cloing this i:::; 
found in the traditions connected with the colours of 
each regiment. But the n1cmory of the successes of the 
national arms collectively is a still nlore powerful 
influence. Similarly, it is necessary for the Churches 
to study and give thanks for the ancient and nlodern 
successes of the arnlics of Christ, the Apostles, nwrtyrs, 
and saints in all ages. But we have other causes 
for thankfulness that must be borne in mind-and 
all the nlore because they arc not touched on in the 
Pauline Epistle
. It was beside St Paul's purposp 
to enforce thankfulness for political freedom, for 
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l11usic, literature, science, or even for social or domesti(' 
blessings. IIow could it he otherwisp in on(' who 
discouraged marriage because of " the present distress" 
and because of the expectation of the speedy" coming 
of tlie Lord?" 


III It relnalllS for Christian teachers in our days 
to supplelnent the doctrine of St. Paul by applying 
its principles to modern life with the aid of the addi- 
tional revelations conveyed to us by the 'YoI'd of 
God speaking to us through art and science, through 
the history of nations and of Churche
, through dis- 
coveries of new continents, races, and religions, 
through the teaching of political and social economy, 
through the literature of inlagination, through every 
phenomenon or suggestion that helps us to new know- 
ledge of facts, to ne,\" conjectures of causes, and to new' 
experiences of spiritual "po,,'er." 



 4 


Our conclusion is that, while the application is to 
he new, the principle of thankfulness to be applied 
is one and unchangeaLle-the habit of recognizing 
Christ everywhere, within and without us, as the 
'V orcl of God nlaking war against evil. On tllf' 
one hand, to be absorbed in nlere thankfulness for 
one's own peace and salvation tends to egotism. On 
the other, no thankful contenlplation of mcre externali- 
ties will 
uftice to produce that inward "power" 
without which Christian life is dead. 
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i St Paul combines hoth these kinds of thankful- 
ness, and we nced to see the Universe with his eyes, 
hear with his cars, feel with his hea.rt. 
Onr obstacle to our doing this consists in our 
familiarity with his ,yords. "T e think (wrongly) that 
,,-e "know all about them," and this prevents us from 
lcarning nlore fronl them. Another obstacle lies in 
the difference between our times and his, between 
Jewish thought and English, between the Roman 
el11pire under Nero and Christendom in the nineteenth 
century. No such obstacles prevent our understanding 
a.n English writer of two hundred and fifty years ago, 
who, nlorc perhaps than any other of our countrymcll, 
has expressed the causes for Christian joy in such 
a l11al1ner as to help us to enter into the nleaning of 
bonle aspects of the thankfulness of St. Paul. 


11 ,- J /Saw the infinite loye of God. 
that there was an ocean of dal'knes
 and 
an infinitc occan of light and love, which 
thc ocean of darkness." 1 
"I saw into that which wa::ì without end, things 
which cannot be uttered, and of the greatness and 
infiniteness of the love of God, which cannot l)e ex- 
pressed by words. For I had been brought through 
the very ocean uf darkness and death, awl through 
and over the power of Satan, by tlw eternal glorious 
power of Christ; even through that darkneRs was I 
brouO'ht which covered oyer all the world which 
b ' 
chained down all, and shut up all in the death. . . . 
Then could I say I had been in spiritual Bahylon, 


I saw also 
death; but 
flowed over 


1 George Fox's Journal, London, 1763, p. 12. 
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SOdOlll, Egypt, and the grave, but, by the eternal 
power of God I was come out of it, wa
 brought over 
it, and the power of it, into the power of (jhrist." I 
"One nlornin 0' as I was si ttin 0' h y the fire a 
00' , 
great cloud canle over 11le, a temptation beset llle, 
.and I sat still. I t was said, '_\11 things comc by 
nature': and the eleIllents and :::;tars canll' uver nle, 

o that I was in a nlanner quite cioudctl with it. 
But, as I sat still and said nothing, the people of 
the house perceived nothing. .And, as I :sat ::;till UIl- 
del' it and let it alone, a living hop(' and a true 
voice arose in me, which said, 'There is a living GOll 
who lnade all things.' Immediately, the cloud and 
temptation vanished away, and life rosp over it all: 
IllY heart was glad and I praised the living God.":2 



 5 


l\Iost Christians insist, and rightly, on the life- 
giving nature of the Eucharist. But pel'haps eOnlpal'a- 
tively few know, or, if they know, reflcct, that 
Eucharist mean
 sinlply "thanksgiving" or ., thank- 
fuln ess." 
'Vithout thankfulncss, then, the great Thanksgiving 
instituted for us hy Christ becon1cs no Thanksgiving. 
It degenerates into what 8t. Paul would call a "dead 
work." 
8t Augustine said to sonlC one who was pl'eventetl 


1 lb. p. 13. In the second line, "of the greatness" may mean 
" saw [somewhat] of the greatness," or possibly, "thing:; of," i.e. 
belonging to, " the greatness." 
2 lb. p. 15. 
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frOll1 partaking in the Holy Conullunion, "Belie1'(! 
and thou hast partaken." 'Vith equal truth nlay it 
he said, "Be tbankful and thou hast partaken." The 
Psaln1Îst describes, as the sacrifice that is pleasing to 
God, "a broken and a contrite heart." The Apostle 
teaches us, following in our Thlaster's steps, to offer up a 
Rtill better sacrifice in which sorrow is swallowed up ill 
joy and contrition in gratitude: 1 "as sorrowful, yet 
always rejoicing; as poor, yet making many rich; as 
having nothing, and yet possessing all things." 


1 2 Cor. vi. 10. 
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THE LA'V OF THE CHURCH 


1 The reaction tOlvards LCtlC 


!\ 1 

 


,V HEN Jesus of Nazareth died, rose from the dead
 
and ascended to heaven, leaving a new Spirit behind 
Him, it was necessary (and indeed He had predicted) 
that His action should be followed by reaction. The 
Incarnation was, in one aspect, an efflorescence; but, 
in another, it was a sowing of seed, which could not 
become fruitful until it had died. 'Ve are now to 
witness this "dying." Not that there will not also 
be, simultaneously, blossom and fruit as we
l as 
" dying." Still, we are now to speak mainly of the 
latter, noting how the gernl of Christian faith was 
influenced by Judaistic and Pagan traditions, and, 
generally, by the cnvironment of "this world." This 
process of necessary decay we may roughly describe as 
a reaction (disguised in different shapes) fronl "the 
Spirit" to "Law." 


c c 
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This reaction lnight also 1e described as one" fronl 
faith to dogma." But so nlany misunderstand, and 50 
many nlore misuse, the word" dogma," that it requires 
definition and explanation. 


i -,-\.t .Athens, when the democratic assClnbly decrecd 
anything, the decree began thus, "It scc'Jned gOO([ to 
the Demos to do this or that." By" seeuled" they 
did not nlean that they were in doubt. r twas thc 
<-luiet Greek way of saying that they had nlade up 
their Ininds as to the best course. "That which has 
seemed good" was therefore equivalent to "decree," 
" resolution"; and, as such resolutions were seldolll 
re-discussed or rescinded, the word implied indis- 
putability and unalterableness. 
The Greek word for" that which has seenled good" 
is dogrna. 


ii The Greek word came also to be used for any 
" resolution" or " conviction" arrived at by individuals 
as well as by councils, and by philosophers as well as 
by rulers. For example, it was a " dognla" of Epicurus, 
that pleasure, and of Epictetus that frcedonl fronl 
trouble, was the greatest blcssing. 
But, when a "conviction" has sprung up in an 
original and leading mind, from special insight, experi- 
ence, or othcr causes, and when it is communicated to 
inferior, imitative minds, devoid of those special tluali- 
ties, it is casy to see that disciples, accepting what wa
 
a living" conviction" to their tcacher as a " Jecrc(' " to 
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themselves, l11ay accept it nlechanically and unintelli- 
gently, with the result of being misled. 


III In the teacher, and in those disciples who are ill 
sYlnpathy with the teacher and follow his processes, 
the conviction is a belief in what nlay be conveniently 
called splf-discovered or self-recognized truth: in his 
other disciples, it is a belief in authoritatively (,llunciated 
truth, that is to say, in authority. 
For exanlple, in Galileo, and in those who intelli- 
gently follow Galileo's thought, the propositioll that 
"the earth nloves" is a self-discovered, or self- 
recognized truth, like a proposition of Euclid : and in 
these, no one ,yould call it a dogma, any more than the 
Pons Âsinorum would be called a dognla. But in the 
great mass of those who affirnl it, who have thought 
nothing, and know nothing, about it, the proposition 
becOl11es-though, of course, they would not call it 
so-a "dogma." They are certain of it. But it 
is because the experts and authorities are certain. 
Let the authorities change their n1Ïnds to-day and 
these people will change to-l11orrow. "\Ve do not 
say they are wrong (on the contrary, they are 
right) in believing in authority, where they have 
no tinle or opportunity for studying the facts 
that would help theln to belief at first hand. "\Ye 
luerely distinguish between the two kinch of belief. 
And everyone will admit that, as far as possible, second- 
hand t;houlcl he exchanged for first-hand belief. In the 
non-moral world, "clognla" is oftcn necessary; but 

onviction is bettcr. 
But where the teaching bears on luorality, mechanical 
C C :3 


. 
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learning is not equally harmless. Epicurus taught that 
plcasure was the greatest ùlessing. But he woulcl 
perhaps have defined" pleasure" in such a way a
 to. 
enable him to censure a disciple who proceeded, on the- 
strength of this "dogma," to dcvote himself to daily 
intoxication: and assuredly Epictetus would have 
indignantly disowned a follower who rcsorted to th(\ 
same means in order to procure" freedom from trouble." 
'Yhatcver the two philosophers n1ight do, or not do, 
we should censure such a man on the ground that hp. 
,. ought to know better." In other words, he has no 
right to accept fr0111 anyone nlechanically, and mcrëly 
on authority, "ready-made convictions"-that is to say, 
"dogmas" -on matters affecting morality; for he ought 
to have original convictions of his own. In the moral 
world, " dognla " ought to he unnecessary: and" dogma 'J' 
ought never to prevail against" conviction." 



 3 

 


In thc Christian Churches, " dogma" generally means 
a theological or moral proposition affirmed by authority 
and especially by that of a Church Council. 


i ûf coursc, therc has becn no nccd to affirnl 
authoritatively prupositions that nu onp has ever 
dcnied, or could deny. Hcncc, the tcrnl has gencrally 
lJl
en rcstricted to disputed or disputablc statements. 
Again, heretics haye cumparatively seldom denied 
the staterrncuts of S
ripture, but only the orthodox 
'intc}'J1}'ctcäious of thClll. If, thercfore, a Church Council 
had sct forth its "dognla" or "decree" in the words 
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<>f the Bible, a heretic could have replied, " I call agree 
to that," and would have remained in the Church. The 
result has been that a Church dogma is seldom ex- 
pressed in continuous ::;criptural langua.ge. 
In order to understand the decree of a Church 
Council, it is obviously useful, and often needful, to 
understand the heresy that it attacked, and the tÏIlles 
R,nd the circumstances in which it was passed. These 
constitute, as it were, thl' context of the proposition. 
Hence arises another peculiarity of dognla, llaIuely, 
that it is often unintelligible without a study of 
ecclesiastical history, as in the l'ase of statenlents 
about "confounding the Persons and dividing the 
Substance" of the Divine N a.ture. .And even where a 
dogma quotes a few words of Scripture, tlu' ahsence 
<>f the context, or some peculiarity of interpreta- 
tion, nlay Inake -all the difference, as, for example, in 
quoting "He that helieveth not shall be <lanlned." 
Here, a study of the passage n1Îght shew, 1st, that 
"condenlned," the correct rendering, did not Îlllply all 
that ið illlplied in "clalllned"; 2nd, that the ,vnrds 
w('re not really a part of St. 
Iark's Gospel; and, 3rd, 
that they were never intended to be applied to thosr 
to whom the Gospel had not be ell prcached. 


ii These considerations 111eet the objection that 

'Pauline, .J ohannine, or Synoptic propositions are 
'dogmas,' just as much as the propositions of the 
Athanasian Creed or the Thirty-nine Articles." 
The propositions of Scripture are the words of a 
great nunlber of specially inspired men, spoken or 
written amid specially inspiring circlunstanees, full of 
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th(' heat and living power of individual conviction, full 
alRo of allusion, nletaphor, hyperbole, and poetry, so 
that, in order to receive their whole meaning, we are 
forced to study the context and to attempt to enter 
into the spirit of their authors. A great gulf divides 
our Lord's "Swear not at all" from the Anglican 
Article that inculcates the duty of taking an oath 
bcfore a Inagistrate. To enter into the meaning of 
the former there i:::; need of Christ's Spirit; to conl- 
prehelld the latter thcre is no such need. 


III The advantages of a dognla (such a one, for 
exaluple, as that" baptisnl," or " a priest's absolution," 
is "essential to salvation") arc that it. may be easily 
taught, easily (in some sense) understood, readily 
learned, and sOlnetinles firnlly retained, and that, when 
retained, it greatly influen('es conduct. 
The disadvantages are that, if the proce::;s of teaching 
and learning i::; lnechanical, it will dCluoraliz(' and 
despiritualize both teach('r and lcarner; that case of 
understanding often implies that there is nothing deep 
or :spiritual tu be understood; that the quick learning 
nlay lJe like the quick growth of a weed that chokes 
sOlllething better than itself; that the firm retention 
may imply a future difficulty (or ÎIupo
sibility) in 
cradicating error; and that tlH' influence of dognla 
oyer 
(Jnduct has largely hecn in the direction of 
dulness of brain and hardness of hcart. )Ioreover, in 
those instance:s where dugnul. Î1nplanted in thc child, 
is eradicated in the youth or Blan, it is not unCOlnnlOB 
to find a siluultaneous eradieation of all Christian 
belief. 
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iv In teaching the truths of Christ's religion, we 
cannot of course dispense with propositions, but it 
is very doubtful whether they should take the fornl of 
" dogma." 
The truths suggested by Christ's Spirit we may 
teach,. either in the language of our own generation, 
or by bringing our pupils into contact with the spirit 
of the Apostlcs and the Evangelists through the words 
of Scripture. To teach in either of these ways is 
far harder than to teach "dogma," as "dogma" is 
cOlnmonly taught. But either of these is real teaching, 
and not "cramming." Of all kinds of "cramming," 
spiritual" cramming" is infinitely the worst, resulting 
in mental, moral, and spiritual disease. 


v " Convictions" may be likened to those divine 
statutes and judgnlents I which "if a man do, he 
shall live in theIn." But if filen will not be at the 
pains of forming their own "convictions" in each 
generation, they are liable to receive fronl the retribu- 
tion of God a law of "dognlas," concerning which 
the Prophet has written,2 "I gave them statutes 
that were not good, and judgnlents wherein they should 
not live." 



 4 


Even in the Pauline Churche
, and in St. Paul's 
days, thcre were occasional reactions to,vards Law, and 
this, among conyerted Gentiles. 
<... 


1 Ezek. xx. 11. 


2 lb. 
J. 
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i The converted Galatians are described as being 
almost in a nlonlent "bewitched" and" seduced" from 
the true Gospel by teachers who persuaded thenl that 
circumcision, if not necessary, was at raIl e-vents a n1ark 
of spiritual superiority, or perhaps a nlerit in God'
 
eyes, so that Gentiles, as well aR Jews, should desire it. 
The Epistle to the Colossians speaks of other teachers, 
who combined with "a voluntary worshipping of 
angels" rules of asceticisnl (" touch not, taste not, 
handle not") altogether contrary to 
t. Paul's assertion 
that every created thing is sanctified to men by 
thankfulness. 


ii If St. Paul himself found it necessary to protest 
against the abuse of his doctrine concerning "freedOlll 
from Law," and to declare that,l though aU things are 
1 awful, "all things are not expedient," it is not 
surprising that others went heyond protesting, and 
favoured the reactionary tendency. To understand 
their nlotives, we must try to place ourselves in the 
position of a Christian seeking an answer to the 
religious questions that arose towards the end of the 
first century. 
St. Paul had laid down nu law a
 tu circumcision. 
True, he had apparently refused to circunlcise Titus, 
who was a Gentile. But what as to Tinlothy, whose 
father was a Gentile and whose mother a J ewess? IIim 
the Apostle was said to have circumcised. "\Vas this to 
be a precedent? 'Yere the Christian childr('n of Jewish 
mothers always to be circumcised? Still more, was 
pure Jewish descent always to necessitate circumcision 


1 1 Cor. vi. 12. 
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for a Christian child? "That" law" was to be laid 
down ? 
Further, as to the celebration of Jewish fasts and 
Îeasts by Jews, or by Gentiles, 01' by ueither; as to the 
conduct and order of Christian worship; and as to the 
casting out and re-admission of sinners according to t.he 
nature of their offence and proof of thcir repentance, the 
cry would arise-as soon as the ApostlC's had passed 
away, if not before-" Give us a lau'." 
Christian worship is said to have at first followed, in 
some rcspects, the fornls obscrved in the synagogue. 
But none can read St. Paul's description of the 
Corinthian church-nleetings without perceiving that, in 
Corinth at all events, there was danger of chaos. 
Sonle governing.. body was needed to nlake "laws" 
even for the sÏInplp pUl1)oses of a liturgy. ",Yhen 
the fall of J erusalclll had dcepencd the gulf between 
.Jew and Christian, the tendency would be to differentiate 
the Jewish and the Christian rite-for exalnple, to nlect 
always un tbe first day, instcad of the seventh, to 
celebrate the Crucifixion and Rising of Christ at SOlne 
time different (if possible) froln that of the Jewish 
Passover, and, generally, to crcate new fornls, new 
fasts, and new feasts. Bqt, to scttle all these things, 
SOll1e kind of " law" was needful. 
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2 The Sac7'l17J7e71fs bero77ze the lJasiB of ({ 
hl1l' 



 1 


The new law-Iuaking power gradually devolved, 
in appearance, upon that one of the "elders" who 
was chosen to preside over the rest, that is to say, 
the bishop. 


But the early intercourse hctwcen Church and 
Church, favourcd by the facility of rapid communica- 
tion between the diffcrent parts of the Elnpirc, soon 
stcppc(l in to prcyent each bishop fronl being a law to 
hinlself and his diueese. Thit; evil was also arrested by 
the reverence douhly due to thc decisions of certain 
bishops, not only as rcprescnting predominant citief; 
such as Corinth, Ephesus, Antioch, J crusalcm, Rome, 
lmt also as bcing the episcopal Sl"iCCeSSors of St. Paul, 
81. .Tohn, St. .TanIes, or St. Peter. 
Along with thcse influences came that of Roman 
Law and ROlnan organization. }'rom (1) the single 
Dishop to (2) Councils of Bishops presided ovcr by 
Archhishops or Patriarchs, and so, by degrces (in the 
Latin Church), to the Bishop of Rome, (3) first as presi- 
dent in the Councils of thp Church, and (4) at last as 
successor of St. Pcter and inheritor of the Pctrille 
J>romise, there passed the powcr of making laws for the 
Ch urch. 
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il These laws, however, were often not really made 
l,y their ecclesiastical rulers for the people, but by thr- 
people through their rulers. The bishops nlodified 
results, by securing unity in different Churches, and 
somewhat nlore of intellectual consistency than could 
have been attained by popular governnlelH; but in 
following the general tendency toward "Law" they 
seem to have obeyed, or rather to have uncon- 
sciously represented, the popular craving for definite 
rules of life. 


ill Nevertheless, Christians (though they did their 
best) could not easily conlpete with Jews in definitene::;::; 
as to fasts and feasts, rites, cerenlonies, and purifica- 
cations. They had no Levitical Code for a basis of 
Tradition; and few of Christ's broad and general 
precepts lent themselves to code-making. Their l,e:st 
distinctive basis seenled to lie in Baptisnl, the Holy 
Conlnlunion, and the Forgi\reness of Bins-three things. 
that Christ appeared to have conllnanded thenl definitely 
and literally to dv. 


i V Theil' difficulties in rule- nlaking were enhanced 
by two facts: 1st, the Greek records of our Lord's 
words vary consideral,ly; 
nd, even where they agree, 
none l;uulcl feel sure that they had Christ's exact words, 
since He did not speak Gret' k. 
But when nlcn had once persuaded thenlsclves that 
their" Ma]vation " tJn'ight depend upon their knowlrdg p 
of Christ's words, it was an easy step to infer that they 
1J1USt know, if not the exact words, at all events the 
exact doctrine that He intended to convey lJY the 
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varying words; and then no obstacle, intellectual or 
nloral, could long prevent the lllultitude fronl further 
persuading thenlsel ves that tlwy did kno\y His exact 
<:loctrinc. And then they arguea back ngain so as to 
confinl1 their previous conclusion, n3.ll1e]y, that their 

alvation not only n1Ïght but 111ust depend upon literally 
obeying His doctrine. 



 ;) 
:-; .....I 


As to baptisnl, thcn, the tendency was to lay stres8, 
not on purification with "the s1>irit," hut on hapti8nl 
with water. 


i Our l.ord apPcars to hav(' insisted on the fornler 
.as necessary to Ralvation, and nwrely to have retained 
and assunlcd the latter (practised by John the Baptist 
.and subsequently nlodified) a
 the al:co111panying sign 
of the former. But the fornler was invi:.;ible, t.he latter 
yisible; the fonncr could not be, the latter could be, 
literally and nlanifestly practised. Hence, the latter 
overshadowed the fornler, and a superstitious fee]ing 
began to attach itself to the mere outward sign, 
resulting in two opposite errors. 
Sonle delayed haptisnl till the death-bed, becau:-;e, 
by bcing baptized after thcy had become incapable 
of further sin, they could "wash away" the sin;:; 
of the past and absolutely secure" salvation." Othcr;:; 
thought it safer to haptize babes iIl1Juediately 
after birth, because, if they died before heing 
capahle uf any 
ln, they <:ould absolutely secure 
" salvation." 
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ii IIence arose in some minds the notion that 
children dying unbaptized nÜght be "damnetl," that is, 
condenlned to everlasting punishment. Then others, 
tu whom this seenled too unjust, invented a future 
intennediate state-still called" liffibo," because it was 
a " border (limbus)" between he!] and hea ven- 
reserved for unbaptized infants. 
As part of this inference, some argued themselves 
into a doctrine that all Pagans and heathens that had 
precedcd Christ, not being baptized, must needs be 
excluded from heaven. Still more certainly it followed 
(in their judgnlent) that those who were living neither 
baptized, nor purposing to be baptized, must need
 Le 
" damned." 
Hence, to a vast number of Christians, during nlany 
centuries, a Jew, a "Turk," or an " infidel," becanle a 
non-human aninlal, whom it was lawful to pray for, in 
Church, as being, in some sort, a man, or a "sheep 
erring from the fold," and yet to treat, out of Church. 
as a " dog." 



 3 


- As to the Huly Communion, it wa
 of course natura! 
that the celehration should be performed by the 
"elders," and, if he happened to be present, by the 
chief elder or bishop. Naturally, also, the celebrant
 
repeated the words uttered by Jesus, and those handed 
down by 81. Paul, in connection with the distribution 
of the elements. 


1 But, in course of time, it seemed not enough to 
say that an " elder" was the fittest person to preside 
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on these occasions: they went further and said that he 
waR the only person. X 0 laYlnall, no deacon nlllst 
celebrate. 
The Eucharist represents communion between nlan 
and nlan in the Church, that is to say, in the Body of 
Christ, and therefore in God: but it also representFl 
sOlnething nlore, nalnely, the sacrifice of Christ, and. 
as bcing includcd therein, the sacrifice of the whole 
Church, and also the ::;acrificc of each believer, through 
Christ, to God. But a sacrifice implied, ÌJoth to Jews 
ana Gentiles, a " priest." 
IIence, even before the Enlpire became converted and 
began to patronize the Church, it was natural that there 
should arise the custom of regarding and honouring 
the presbyters or elders as "priests," whose privilege 
it was to offer up the sacrifice of the Lord's body ana 
blood. 


H It then becan1e natural that officiating "priests" 
should wear special priestly vestments, such as were 
worn by .Jewish or Pagan priests. Externally, the act 
of blessing and distributing bread and váne could not 
compare in inlprcssiveness with the Rlaying of a victim. 
....\Il the more nerdful was it to add indirect impressive- 
ncss to the Christian 
acrifice ùy all possible earthly 
decorations and synlbolislns. 


HI Thus, by degrees, attention being fastened on 
the nla terial side of the Eucharist, on the visible act, 
and on the audiblr words, it hecame natural to lay 
btress on the exact utterance of the latter, as a kind of 
charnl-and this though, as has hccn shewn alJove, 
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there is great uncertainty as to the words actually 
employed by Jesus. 
But, as soon as the words, "Take, eat, this is nlY 
body" canle to be used as a charnl, the spiritual meaning 
of Christ's loving and pathetic sacrifiee for His disciples 
was in danger ûf being overlooked, giving place to thf' 
In ere recognition of a propitiatory miracle. 
The next consequence was a feeling that the words 
"This is lny lJody" n1l1st be somehow literally true, 
and this in a n1aterial sense; nlaterial for the lllultitude, 
quasi-material, perhaps, for the priests or for the III ore 
thoughtful anlong thenl; but, for both alike, in such a 
sense as to Îluply some miraculous act ûf tran- 
substantiation capable of being pcrforll1ed by none but 
" priests." 


3 Priests and S(tcerdot(llisn
 



 1 


The Pauline doctrine Îlllplies that there are to be no 
" priests" in the Christian Church. " Apostles," 
"prophets," "teachers," yes: hut "priests," nowhere. 
The Epistles do not even lnention the word. The 
Apocalypse 1 regards all the followers of Christ as " a 
kingdom and priests," destined to "reign upon thE' 
earth." It does not follow that it is anti-Christian for 
us to have ecclesiastical functionaries specially called 
" priests," any nlore than to have secular functionaries 


1 Rev. Ì. 6, v. 10. 
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specially called "kings." Nor is it necessarily anti- 
Christian to restrict the celebration of the Iloly 
Conlnlunion, as a rule, to the fornlCr functionaries, for 
the sake of order, reyerence, and the comnlon good. 
But to assert that the celebration can, under no cir- 
cumstances, be acceptable to God, unless administered 
by special functionaries, and unless these functionaries 
arc called" priests," is altogether contrary to the spirit 
of Pauline Christianity. 
Grant, however, the need of "priests" to ad- 
nlinister the Eucharist, and grant that therein the 
nlaterial bread wa.s converted into the material or quasi- 
Inaterial Body of God by the priest alone, and then it 
is easy to explain the metamorphosis of Christianity 
into Sacerdotalisnl. 
It had conle to be thought nu less necessary for 
Christians to eat of the visible Bread on the altar for 
the sake of their souls than it was to eat ordinary bread 
and meat for the sake uf their 1Jodies. lIenee, to 1JO 
exduded fronl eating the fornler n1Ïght Inean death; 
and that eternal; and to inflict this rested with the 
priests. 'Vas not this certain to strengthen the popular 
tendency to leave religiun to the prieHts, and to take 
facts, precepts, and inferences from them 1 If a priest 
could make the Body of God, what, in the province of 
religion, could hc not do ? 
Hence, when the clergy at last decided (lest the 
Blood of Christ should be spilt) to deprive the laity of 
the' Cup, the latter acquiesced; and superstitious 
reverence deprived the whole of the Church, with the 
exception of the very small minority called" clerical," 
uf une-half of the Sacrament instituted by uur Lord. 
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.LL\long with these restrictions went the process of 
reserving to priests that power ùf forgiveness which 
Christ apparently intended to impart to all that had 
received His Holy 8pirit. 1 The priests alone could 
perform the n1Ìracle of the Eucharist: it was an easy 
step to infer that on the priests alone must devolve the 
power of excluding sinners from it, and of re-admitting 
those who had repented and obtained forgiveness. 


1 During the apostolic days, the disciplinary power 
of " binding" and "loosing," of "retaining" sins and 
" ren1Ítting" them, of casting out sinners and re- 
admitting penitents, appears to have heen exercised in 
each congregation by the whole body acting through 
their presbyters or elders, with the Apostles, if present: 
and, at first, the fresh Spirit of Christ in their hearts 
would preserve thenl fronl fornlalizing the process of 
forgiving and reducing it to a mere nlechanical act. 
But, as Law encroached upon Grace, "forgiving" or 
" remission" became a fornlal ecclesiastical act, not to 
be performed except by specialists and on the fulfilment 
of certain prescribed conditions; and these clpecialists 
were naturally the" priests." 
The Church, however, cuuld not leave altogether to 


1 John xx. 19-22 describes Jesus as imparting this power to 
"the disciples," not to "the twelve" or "the apostles." Indeed 
he expressly tells us that Thomas wal5 absent. The promi8e made 
by Jesus to Peter (l\latth. xvi. 19) is rightly taken as a promise 
made, not to Peter alone, but to the Christian world so far as it is 
inspired by the Petrine faith in Christ. The same is true in John 
xx. 19-22. 


D D 


. 
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the caprice of individual priests the decision of the 
eonditions of a1J:
olution. IIenct' aro
(' the need of 
distinctions hetween non-venial and venial sins, and 
between luore or less efficacious acts of penitence for sin. 
But how could the priest adequately discharge these 
dutie
 of condenll1Ïng, acquitting, sentencing, and 
remitting, without hearing what the person to he 
cOlldenlned or acquitted had to say 1 In the early 
Church, a sinner sOlnetilnes confessed his sins to the 
whole congregation: but how nluch kinder and 1110re 
considerate to him to require that they should be 
cunfessed privately to the priest! Unly, for the purpose 
of regular C0l11nlUnion, there nlust Le regular confession. 
Thus arose that most powerful engine of sacerdotalisnl, 
the l:onfessional. 


II Alnong acts of penitence nlust be reckoncd 
prayer
. Hence it becan1e custonlary to prescribe for 
t.his purpose a score, a hundred, or a thousand repeti- 
tions of a Pater N ostcr, thus fonnalizing and degrading 
private prayer. 
Again, "nlortification of the tiesh" was an act of 
" peuitence." Hencc, degrees of fasting, and self- 
seourging, and wearing of painful gal'luents, and other 
sclf-ineonveniences or self-tortures,-expiations arranged 
011 a systenl, and apportioned to their several sins. 
In spef'ial cases-for exa111plc: in cunSe(-1uelH
e of had 
health-remissions, or indulgences from these peni- 
tential act
, could he given by ecclesiastical authority. 
In course of tinle, such " indulgences" were occasionally 
given without regard to the special ease, and eyeIl before 
the actual comn1Ïssion of sin. 
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But if a nlan could Sill with the certainty of receiying 
an "indulgencf''' frOln his due penitential act, the 
inlnlunit.y might tenlpt him to sin again. And so an 
" indulgence" from acts of "penitence" degenerated 
into an indulgence of sin; and such "indulgences" 
were openly sold and hought on the popular under- 
standing that the buyer might sin-up tu the anlount 
of his purchase nloney-with inlpunity. 



 3 

 


Forgiveness of sins in this world could not be thus 
formalized without a corresponding fornlalization of 
Christ's doctrine concerning retrihution in the world to 
conle. 


i Hence sprang systems of He}], Purgatory, and 
Heaven; and then, a classification of the means for 
ayoiding Hell, attaining Heaven, and enlerging from 
Purga tory. 
Prayers, fastings, nlortifications of the flesh-all these 
a sinner could practice for himself, while living. But 
what when he was dead? Could the priests now do 
nothing for him, just when he needed it most because 
he could do nothing for himself? True, he might be 
in lIeU, where his case would he hopeless. But, on the 
other hanel, he lnight he in Purgatory: and there, 
could not the prayers of the priests penetrate so as to 
assuage and shorten his sufferings? )Iight he not 
arrange for so many prayers, at so nUlCh a year, for aU 
tinle ? 'Vas it not at least worth trying? 
In truth, prayer for the dead, when it is really 
D D 2 


. 
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prayer, that is to say, the heart's wish, placcd before 
God in faith and hope, nlay avail as much for the dead 
as for the living. But the corrupt Church nlade no 
distinction between what Victor Hugo has called the 
" heart-prayers (prières) " of the people and the" word- 
prayers (oraisons) " of chantry priests, between prayers 
of nature and prayers of Inachinery. 
:N ot that the clergy were necessarily the first to go 
wrong. Possibly they shrank hack and needcd to be 
goaded onward by the laity. To the passionate enquiry 
of an agonized 
inner whether the whole of his lands if 
devoted to the Church n1Îght not avail sonlething for 
his soul, kindliness 111Îght preclude an ahrupt negative; 
and in answer to his reiterated "Is it not worth 
trying?" nlere pity for his agonies might elicit at first 
a half-reluctant, half-belieying " Perhaps it is." But in 
time these good-natured self-deceivers wouhl inevitably 
grow callous: and then the lucrative aspect of the 
business would first occur to them and presently pre- 
dominate; and finally they would fall into a fervid 
belief that it was the inlperative duty of an average 
dying layman to make the customary arrangements, so 
useful to all parties. Thus people werc first allowed, 
then encouraged, afterwards stinullated, and finally 
often conlpelled, to leave fortuneR to priests who for 
all generations 111ight offer up in their behalf mere 
"orisons "-that is to say, vibrations of air, as effica- 
cious as the turnings of a Buddhist prayer-wheel. 


II Thus, that very avenue to God which ChriHt had 
thrown open, the corrupt Church closed, so far as it 
cO"ald, by sOllletimes expressly enjoining, aIld sometimes 
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encouraging, instead of private prayer, those "vain 
repetitions" which Christ had expressly forbidden. 
And, as though this did not suffice, it went further" 
and decreed that the public prayers should remain still 
offered in the Latin language, which had long ceased to 
be understood hy the common people. The Scriptures, 
too, were to be read in the same unintelligible tongue. 
Thus, the larger part of the laity was reduced, so far as 
puhlic prayer was concerned, to a state of dumbness, 
and, so far as the Scriptures were concerned, to a state 
of deafness. 
And now, rendered individually callous to the touch 
of the Holy Spirit by reason of the desecration of 
private prayer, and bereft of the power of hearing and 
speaking in public worship, the mass of the congrega- 
tion, having no avenue left towards Christ but the 
sense of sight, was forced to concentrate itself on such 
an aspect of its religion as could be expressed in images 
or pictures, and, above all, in the Sacrifice of the 
Thlas
. 


.? The' IIJorship of Christ nterged LIt the 
lvorship of the Virgin 



 1 

 


No pictures could paint Uhrist's Spirit as the Gospels 
or as St. Paul's Epistles express it. l\Ioreover, sonle of 
those Gospel subjects that were best adapted for 
J!ainting were not the best to set forth Christ's spiritual 


. 
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self. It was easy to paint Christ working visible 
wonders, or coming on the clouds of heaven in a visible 
shape: but it was difficult, and scarcely possible for one 
artist in a thousand, to exhiLit Christ on the Cross or in 
Gethsemane so as to give the spectator a glimpse of His 
spiritual and invisible sacrifice. 
Hence, the exclusion of the laity from the 
criptureM, 
and their con
entration on the picturesque scenes of 
Christ's life, tended to fix their thoughts on Christ as a 
pa.st "\Vonder-worker in a distant tinle and country: or 
as a future Judge to be expected with dread fro111 heaven, 
or as the Body and Blood upon the altar before their 
eycs; not as an ever- present Friend on earth, not as 
the Eternal Son in heaven. 
There was one apparent exception. In the austere 
desert of their now terrible Gospel, the pictures of the 
birth and infancy of Jesus presented to the popular 
n1inc1 an oasis in which nlen, wonlen, and children 
could all rejoice: "Towards His nlother, at all events," 
they felt, or Ronle felt, " .T esus must have been Inunan." 
Tn .i\Iary's arms n1ight not the Saviour be contenlplatef1 
as sonlething different frOln a .T udge ? 
At this point, there intervened the nlystery of the 

Iiraculous Conception, forcing In en to ask: "After 
all, even in the cradle, was Christ ever a real child? 
Could a babe pronounce a blessing on its mother with 
the three extended fingers in the priestly fashion, as 
some of the painters painted Him? Perhaps, theIl, 
Christ was not, and never had been, a child in the 
ordinary sense." 
Even before this, it was difficult to deify a mere 
child. But at all events, after this thought had filtered 
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downwards into the hearts of the people, it v. as 
inevitable that their eyes should pass upward fronl the 
Bahe-hunlan as well as divine in the creeds, but non- 
human in the pictures, non-hunlan in the popular 
imagination-to rest on the genuinely human 
lother, 
at once the Bride and Parent of God. 



 2 


,Ye Protestants protest, and rightly, against the 
virtual deification of )Iary, the l\lother of Jesus. Yet, 
in the mediæval Church, as then existent, the wor:;;hip 
of the Blessed Yirgin, though, in a sense, corrupt, was 
an antidote against greater corruptions. Christ being 
converted, for the Inasses, into an unforgiving Judge, 
or a )Iechanism of Salvation, and the Holy Spirit being 
ahuost absent from their religious contenlplations, the 
idea of the Yirgin had to represent at once the loving 
interceding Saviour and also that gentle, all-enduring, 
all-hoping Influence, so lowly yet so aspiring, which is 
the saving elelnent in society and the strongest of all 
the bonds that knit the spiritual world together- 
" charity" or Christian love. 
The early heresy that represented the Holy ðpirit as 
fen1Ïnine, if it does not contain a truth, at least 
protests against a possible error. The Holy Spirit of 
God is of no gender, or of all genders. 'Vhen regarded 
as the Spirit of "cOlnmunion," it must be fen1Înine as 
well as masculine and neuter. This fundanlental truth 
is expressed by the worship of )Iary the )Iother of 
Jesus in Latin Christianity. 
Christianity is impossible without enthusiasnl. For 


. 
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Christ the Judge, the "\Vonder-worker, the non-human, 
non(' could be enthusiastic. But enthusiasm for the 
Virgin, inspiring multitudes of the devout in all ranks 
in the l\1iddle Ages, vitalized a Christianity otherwise 
dead because otherwise loveless. The religion of the 
Yirgill could not be reasonable or just; but it at least 
expressed the worship of pure love and not of throned 
injustice. Tlw nlediæval conception of the J\lother of 
God was, by conlparison, more worthy of worship than 
the mediæval conception of the Son. 


:5 The celiúncy of thr Clergy 



 1 


"1\10nks," i.e. "solitarry (saints)," and "cenobites," 
i.e. "(saints) 
vlw live in cOl1unú/
," existed before the 
time of Christ; and it is not surprising that, in the 
early centuries of the Church, the craving to he free 
from the temptations of warfare, business, and wealth
 
led men to form Christian 
ocietie::; aÎluing at a holines
 
which, especially during the breaking up of the Honlan 
Clupire, seemed unattainable in " the world." 
By degrees the saint who dwelt by hinlself canle to 
be called "hermit" (that is to say, " (dweller) alone," 
or "(dweller) in the wilderness "). Then th(' word 
" monk" was used of those who dwelt in "solitary 
companies." These had al] things in con1mOll. They 
spent their tinlC in prayer and labour of various kinùs. 
There were Jewish" monks" or "cenobites" (called 
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Essenes) even before the times of Jesus. In some of 
these societies nlarriage wm; allowed. But the traditions 
of the Christian Church (probably, too, the doctrine of 
St. Paul, detached from its general context) were against 
such an allowance. It becanle the rule for Christian 
monks to be unnlarried. 
Some of the purest and noblest spirits of Christendom 
found a home in these societies; and when the lamp of 
Christian holiness seenled in danger of expiring they 
hclped to keep it alight. )Ionasteries were also, in 
many cases, centres of civilization, humanity, and 
learning, in the midst of barbarism and darkness. 



 2 


Yet, by withdrawing from "the world," these good 
nlen made " the world," in some respects, worse. By 
creating a special "life of religion," they caused all 
outside the nlona.stery, first to feel, and ultimately to 
avow, that they were not "religious." "To enter 
religion" came at last to mean "to enter a nlonastery, 
or a religious order." 


i l\Iarriage, incompatible with "religion" in this 
sense, soon came to be considered an inferior condition, 
and then fell into a kind of religious disrepute, which 
speedily affected the clergy in the parishes. For how 
could they endure to renlaill thus" inferior" to their 
nlonastic brethren? Besides, it was found that the 
parochial cleric was nlore obedient to orders fronl his 
ecclesiastical superiors, n10re unencumhered and service- 
ahle, more despotically powcrful over the laity, when 


. 
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not distracted by domestic cares. Hence nlarriage, 
among the clergy, was first looked on with disfavour 
and finally prohibited. 


11 This widened the severance between the laity 
and the clergy, between "religion" and" the life of 
the world," so that plain people realized now nlore than 
ever that religion was a special subject of which they 
could know nothing except what the clergy told thenl. 


111 But t.he laity were still allo\yec1 to know sonle- 
thing of "morality." Being husbands and fathers of 
fanÜlies, they often knew more ahout the comnlon-sense 
et.hics of the honle and the 111eaning of affection, than 
the clergy could understand. 
Thus, sonletimes, \vhile the dergy "understood" 
what was dictated hy " religioll/' the laity" felt" what 
was dictated hy" morality." 'Yhen the dictates \V.ere 
opposite, what followed 1 l\Ioralit.y had to give way to 
religion under penalty of "eternal dan1l1ation." Then 
"religIon" hecanle imnloral; "danlnation," an instru- 
ment to deter men fronl well-doing; and" the Church" 
fell below the level 'of " the world." 


G The good Clncl eril in tllIcdi(evalis7J1 



 1 


Amid these rISIng vapours, now almost blotting out 
Chri'5t from the heaven of Christians, there were always 
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some souls that could rise up through faith to a purer 
region of the Sun of righteousness, whence they brought 
back rays to enlighten thenlselves and their age. Nor 
ought we to deny that, from what we are forced to call 
evil, good was often evolved. 
Although the celibacy of the clergy sometinlcs 
re
ulted (during periods of general laxity) in foul 
inlmoralities, which have left their stamp on contenl- 
porary ecclesiastical canons, yet under nlore favourable 
circumstances it helped to produce a particular type of 
simple, undistracted holiness and devotion to the 
interests of others such as, perhaps, is less often founrl 
among a married clergy. This was nlore than counter- 
balanced by ignorance of the life of the honle, contempt 
of facts, blindness to the teaching of nature, callous- 
ness to moral lessons. But still the occasional spiritual 
good should be gladly achnitted (not to speak of thc 
avoidance of the possible danger from a hereditary caste 
of land-owning priests in feudal tÏ1nes). 
Perhaps, too, some spectacular fornl of worship was 
almost necessary for the J\Iiddle 
\ges. The ritual of 
the J\Iass did at lea
t bring before the n1Înds of a few 
the fundanlental truth that all spiritual life is based on 
sacrifice. Not improbably it did lllore for the many 
than we can easily define or logically set down on 
paper. 
N or is it reasonable-if we penetrate below the namc:-; 
of things to realities-that the worshippers of an unjust 
God, or of a non-human Christ, should stigmatize the 
worshippers of the Virgin )Iary as "idolaters." It is 
far better and nobler-yes, and nlore in accordance with 
the principles of general adoration-to worship in 
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unselfish loye, trust, and reverence, a character that has 
been created by uur own uncon
cious inlaginations, than, 
without these feelings, to " wor3hip " any real Bf'ing. 



 2 


The nature of worship as well as the object of worship 
must be kept in view if we are to apprehend anything 
about the causes of the success and failure of Christianity 
in the l\Iidclle and )Iodern Ages. 


i 8hall we define worship aR " a conlbination of love, 
trust, and awe, all of thenl unselfish"? In tIILtt case, 
the devotion of a dog to a bad Inaster, and that of 
a naturally servile and immoral servant to a Nero or a 
Tiberius, would be "worship." ",Ye must therefore add, 
"and all ofthenl tending to the good of nlankind." True 
worship is loyal devotion, such as is paid to a Roven'ign 
regarded as the head of the State, and to a general 
rcgarded as the head of the arnlY, 
Our conception of God should include all we have 
experienced, all we haye read or hcard of, and all we 
can ÎInagine, as "''worshipful.'' To call a man 
" worshipful" is now an antiquarianism: but the 
phra
e recognizes a fact. 
Ian, being made in God's 
image, ought to be, in sume degree, "worshipful." 
Everyone who has called forth towards hinlself, in 
contemporaries or posterity, sonlewhat of righteous love, 
t.ruHt, and reverence, that would not have existed but for 
his influence, has cnlarged hunlan ronceptions of the 
Divine, and, by lllaking nlen, in sonle sense, " worship" 
hinlself, has indirectly amplified their worship of GoiL 
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11 Socrates has done this for us: but, in the nlain, 
through the intellect. The calm self-contaÎluuent of 
the Greek nature, and the absence of the Hebraic sense 
of sin, cOlnbine with the archness and irony that 
pervade his dialectic to stamp him rather as a teacher 
born to clear the n1Înd fronl the mists of prejudice and 
passion, than as one whose mission it wa
 to draw the 
veil from the countenance of Hinl whose eye:::; are too 
pure to behold iniquity. 
Gautama, perhaps, n1Îght have done us even more 
effectual service than Socrates, had the fornler recognized 
a God. As it was, in the spirit of loving self-sacrifice 
and reverence for righteousness, he led nlen half-way 
upward;:;. The love a
d reverence of his followers 
accompanied hinl. But when he stopped, they found 
they had left hope behind thenl. For how trust hope- 
fully in a leader who could not see, in the future, either 
hÜnself, or any living Being on whom they might base 
their hope? The vacancy could not be endured. The 
masses speedily re-introduced the Beings whOlll their 
nlaster had ignored, atoning for their disobedience by 
placing him anlong or above thCln. But, to the end, 
their le
der' s original hopelessness nlade his spirit conl- 
paratively feeble and their worship of hÜn compara- 
ti vel y barren. 



 3 


To worship a good man is better than to worship a 
babe: and the worship of Socrates, Gautmna, or 
Shakespeare, would be far nobler than that of the infant 
Christ depicted in the apocryphal gospels. But we 
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claim for the object of our adoration that He is not only 1 
" a full-grown man," but also a nlan made one with the 
Father in heaven, and one with the Spirit; and that the 
act of worshipping IEm develops to their highest and 
purest the three emotions of worship. 


1 Even though there had been no manifestations of 
Christ's resurrection, He ought still to have been wor- 
shipped by His followers as a nlan .who, alone among nlen, 
revealed God to us as at once a Father and a long- 
suffering )linister to Ilis children, a God whonl He so 
knew and loved that love and knowledge were one, and 
that He was one with the Father; RO that in \yorship- 
ping Hinl as the SOll we worship the Father also. The 
silence of the grave nlight have been broken by no 
audible voice: yet, still, we ought to have felt the 
touch of His Spirit on ours-through faith in goodness, 
through our individual experience, through the records 
of His influence on His followers and the world-assur- 
ing us (as we are also assured, in a lower degree, about 
Socrates and Gautama) that He had invisibly triumphed 
over death. 


ii Nevertheless, In any 111Îght have felt that there 
was something wanting if Jesus had not been, as St. 
Paul says, "defined to he the 
Oll of Goel" Ly the 
resurrection fronl the dead "according to the spirit of 
holiness." A man raised from the dead in yirtue of 
inherent "holiness" is an altogether different thing 
from a nlan raised frOlll the grave by merely In ate rial ur 


1 Eph. iv. 13. 
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nlcrely n1iraculous nleanl'i. Rescue frOlu the tonlb by 
 
physical process would involve luarvel at the process, 
not at the rescued: to rise from the grave miraculously, 
apart from a causal righteousness, ought to create 
nothing but wonder at the n1Îracle, nu awe for the man 
that rises. But Jesus, who grappled \vith death in 
"the spirit of holiness," and so far prevailed that He 
comn1unicated with His disciples visibly and audibly 
after the physical act of dying, is associated by thi::; 
resurrection with sonle super-hunlan Law of human 
and divine nature, indicating a subordination of the 
nlaterial to the spiritual: and this, when brought home 
to our hearts, generates a righteous awe and reverence 
for, and a righteous faith and trust in, IIinl who has 
thus arisen, because He seenlS now, not nlerely a man, 
and nQt merely one with the Father regarded as 
n1Îlitant, but one with thr Father divinely triumphant, 
the expression of a divine evolution, order triumphing 
over disorder, the Spirit of God brooding on the face of 
the waters. 
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Talleyrand is said to Lave replied to some one who 
disclosed to hin1 his plans for founding a (practically) 
new religion that perhaps the nlan's best course would 
be to be crucified and to rise again on the third day. 
If this jest inlplied that any commonplace man or 
charlatan could found a new religion if Le could rise 
fronl the dead, it is a falsehood worthy only of one who 
regards all nlell as base and all succe
sful religion
 
as succeeding because adapted to their hai';encss. 



[Book V 
1 But if it is taken to imply that Christ's manifesta- 
tions to His disciples proved His religion to lw ill 
accordance with the fixed laws of hunlan and divine 
relations, without accord with which no religion can per- 
manently prosp.er, then we accept the dictum. Christ's 
resurrection then beconles to us the fore-ordainetl 
result uf His infinite love, faith, and reverence-or of 
what St. Paul calls "the spirit of holiness." Death, 
we assert, is, in its lllore important sense, not a ceasing 
to breathe, hut a ceasing to act. In the Inaterial sense, 
lIe died. In the spiritual :;ense, He assured IIis 
disciples that whosoev('r believed in Him shoulJ 
"never die." How then could He lIinlself thus die? 
'Vhen, therefore, lIe "died," or ceased to hreathe, 
He nlust not be regarded as having ceased to aet. 
If we ask how He continued to act, venerable tratli- 
tions reply that He went at once from the Cross to 
,. preach to the spirits in Irades." But are we to 
suppose that in going to the spirits lIe left IIis sorrowful 
disciples utterly desolate? How nluch Inorc likely 
in itself, and accordant with results, to suppose that lIe 
began also at the sanle IllOI11ent to "preach" to His 
disciples on earth, not to their cars but to their hearts, 
a gospel of pain and "travail," more efficacious than 
any of II is spoken parables or predictions, preparing thenl 
through much tribulation to apprehend the manifesta- 
tions of RiR presence and to receive and Jiffuse Hi:-; 
Spirit! 
His resurrection was, on the one hanJ, an objective, 
exte!'llal act-perhaps we should call it <-luasi-external, 
independent of space, accomplished in " heaven "-Lut 
it was a.lso an internal, subjective process, whereby, in 
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the heart of each disciple, as the result of some 
" virtue" that had passed forth from the Saviour, the 
wa.y was prepared for the vision, so that, when the 
moment arrived, Christ appeared before the bodily 
eye because He already dwelt in the heart through love 
deepened by sorrow. 


H Then, too, we understand why .Jesus was not, and 
could not be, worshipped as God by the clisciples on 
earth. Not till He was taken from their sight and 
associated with the invisible world and the throne of 
the Supreme, would they feel that mysterious "awe" 
,yithout which worship, at its highest, is impossible. 
Love for Him, in large measure, they had already; 
and their faith in Him, as expressed in Peter's con- 
fession, had called forth His blessing. But even these 
feelings were undeveloped. Before His death and 
resurrection, while they were still blindly unappre- 
hensive and quarrelling for the first places in the 
Kingdom, how little could they understand of His fixed 
faith and His unutterable affection expressed in the gift 
of His body and blood hefore going forth to (lie for their 
sakes! And even had it been otherwise, awe was 
undeveloped. God is a Spirit: and Jcsu
 could not 
be reany worshipped as the Son of God tin His Spirit 
was in their hearts and He was enthroned hy thenl 
as being in the Spirit and one with the Fathf'r. 


HI From an this it fullows that, since the ('levating 
influence of worship depends un two thing
, the nature 
of the object worshipped and the nature of the 
wor;:;hipper, the excellence of the former lnay be 
R E 


. 
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neutralized by the defects of the latter, and the 
inferiority of the former compensated by the f-mperiority 
of the latter. Gautama luay hecome a better object of 
worship than the Saviour ","hen the latter is regarded af-: 
a mere deliverer from punishment and not fronl sin. 
A man bred in a low religion, but with an eye for 
goodness and a faith in goodness, selects what is best in 
the object of popular worship and esche,vs the rest. A 
luan bred in a high religion, but with an eye to self and 
a fear for self, selects what is worst. or even converts 
what is good to bad. Co}'ruptio optÙni pC88irna. If 
the devotee of Gautama surpasses many Christians, it 
is because his eye for goodness is keen, and ours is dull, 
his faith in goodness strong, and ours weak. But it 
is his n1erit, our den1erit; not the merit of GautaIua as 
conlparcd with the demerit of Christ. A religion of 
hopelessness cannot be as helpful as a religion of hope; 
but it may be more helpful than a selfish parody of tll(' 
religion of unselfishness, or a mere semblance that is 
no religion at all. 



 5 
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Let us endeavour to apply these considerations to 
luediæval Uhristianity, in which, as we have seen, luen's 
attention was diverted from the records of (Ihrisfs life 
and work, as a whole, to be fixed on Him as th(' 
Sacrifice on the altar, as the ,Judge, as the Crucified, and 
as the Bahe in Bethlehcm. 


i As regards the l\lass, for sinlple and saintly souls, 
con1Îng to the altar with a sincere longing for pardon. 
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peace, and purity, we can well believe that the 
fundaIllental revelation of "the good God" giving 
Himself to be the food of His children could not be 
altogether obscured by any metaphysical or ecclesiastical 
figment. In these, a native love of righteousness would 
be nourished by a real presence of Christ, while the 
g('neral earnestness and directness of mediæval faith 
would strengthen their trust in this particular sacrament. 
As for reverence, their feeling, as compared with ours, 
would be that which is felt by one who looks up to the 
stars as a nightly miracle, cOlllpared with that of one 
who sees in th
nl God's laws of nlotion resulting in the 
harmony of visiblE' Nature. The former is nlore child- 
like, and, as knowledge increases, tends to become 
childish: but it places God first, and nothing second. 
The latter is more matured, and less liable to as:saults 
fi"om knowledge: but, though it places God on the 
throne, it places Law beside God-as a servant, it is 
true, but with a possibility that, in moments of 
faithlessness, our hearts nlay let the Servant usurp the 
throne of the I\:ing. 
On the other hand, for a bad man, accepting the 
sacrament as an absolute specific against damnation 
and with the hope of continuing to sin with impunity, 
it is difficult to set lin1Îts to the resulting moral and 
spiritual evil, or to say otherwise than in the wordg 
of the Evangelist: "After the sop, Satan entered into 
him. " 
Taking bad and good together, we may see, in this 
sacrament alone, much that will explain the startling 
extremes, the heights of saintline:-5
 and the depths 
of devilry, in the Christians of the )Iiddle Ages. 
E E 2 
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11 'Ve come now to the three nlediæval pictures of 
Christ. Taking first tl}at of the Judgnlent, we can 
hardly fail to recognize in it nUlCh evil, and only good 
of such a kind that we nlust speak of it as " permitted 
for the hardness of nlen's hearts." The words 1 "I 
cmne not to judge the world hut to save the world," 
and the statelnent, in the same Gospel,2 that Christ's 
word, rather than Christ Himself, would judge unbe- 
hevers, were practically effaced by the predoll1inanee 
of the conceptiun of Christ as a judge and as a severe 
judge, not destroying sin but taking vengeance on 
SInners. 
Once n10re, we may thankfully admit that the saintly 
might wholly eschew the evil, and that even the average 
Christian might in some cases unconsciously assunH' 
that Christ could not he cluite so had at) He was painted. 
Nor IllUst we deny that, in the nÜdst of frightful 
wrongs and oppressions, this picture at all events held 
up before the oppressed a prospect of ultimate judgment 
on ill-doing
 so as to keep alive a faith in the righteous- 
ness of Gód. Still, on the whole, the effect would seem 
to be necessarily had, and the 
onclusion is confirmed 
by the literature of the tinles. The fcar of such a 
judgnlent woulfl he, for the n10st part, servile terror, 
quite distinct fronl the purifying thrill expressed in 
our uld translation of the Psalnls, "There is mercy 
with thee, therefore thou shalt be feared." J\Iore 
especially in the sinful would it encourage a tenllency 
to lJelieve in any fiction, and to resort to any pro- 
pitiation, that might leave them a hope of continuing 
to sin within the protecting pale of the Church: 


1 .J ohn xii. 47. 


2 lb. :\ii. 48. 
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"There IS no mercy with thee, therefore thou nlust 
bp bribed." 


III The Crucifixion, interpreted in the light of thp 
Judgnlent, would naturally be Inaterialized so as to 
C'xclude all thought of Christ's spiritual suffering, and to 
f'nlphasize its physical aspect. Thus, no longer able to 
lIe spiritually apprehended, it would present to sonIC a 
picture of the Son suffering arbitrarily, needlessly, 
inexplicably; to others, a spectacle of yicarious or 
propitiatory suffering, in which a debt of physical pain 
due from sinful men was paid, in their behalf, hy a 
sinless Saviour. 
Here, again, we nlay rejoice that to the purer type of 
soul, not given to arguing logically but to feeling 
tightly, the sight of Christ on the Crm,s would bring 
home one, and but one, sinlplC' and inexpressihly 
precious thought, "God has suffered for me. I ('annot 
understand; I love." "\Yere it not so, things would go 
hard with Christians in our tinlCS a
 well as ill the 

Iiddle Ages. For we, too, and ,vith less excuse, hay(' 
too often denloralized and despiritualized tlw story of 
Christ crucified. But in days when the painter's brush 
supplied the placp of the words of the New Testament, 
the danger nlust have 1)een, and is proved to have lJl'en, 
far greater. In 
onle the Cross tende(l to raise love, 
trust, and awe; in others, though there may have been 
occasional thrills of unintelligent wonder tinged with 
terror, the predominating feeling was one of dull. 
settled, selfish recognition of the need of SOlne propitia- 
tion such as is set forth by the nlurderer J\Iacheth
 
" Blood will have blooll, they say." 
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There l'elnainecl the picture of the Babe in Beth- 
lehem; and, as has been said above, the love called out 
by this was probably the 111U8t purifying elenlent in 
111ediæval Christianity. But it was not. love of dw 
Father revpaled through the Son, nor was it love of the 
SOll as revealing the Father. 'Vhen the Son ,va;;: 
tran
lnuted into a Sacrifice or a.J udge, the Father was 
thrust haek into a darker darkness than that of Sinai; 
and _there was nothing in the eradle of the infant. Jesus 
that couhl undo this evil. Ilence, in the picture of 
Bethlehenl, the principal place was taken by JHary, 
" the :\Iother of God." 


1 )Iotherhood is deserving of worship. The feminÎllp 
as well as the lnasculine side of the family on earth 
reveals to us somewhat of the Fan1Íly in heaven. But 
the young and happy 11lother, rocking the cradle, affonlÑ 
lJut a rudimentary reyelation of divinity a.s COnlp
ll"ea 
,vith the weary mother in later life, bearing and for- 
beariug, loving in spite of ingratitude awl trusting ill 
spite of appearances, shaping the character of the f'hihl 
with the sympat.hetic touch oÍ love, and inEensibly 
doing the work of the lloly Spirit by hecon1Íng a 
" guide into all truth." 
Unfortunatf\ly, t.his latter aspect could not be paintecl; 
the former could be. )Ioreover, the picture of the babf. 
would naturally appeal to lHonks and nuns: whu couhl 
see the heauty of this particular dOlnestic scene, ImL 
could not enter into the invi
i1Jle and :-'piritualloveline:;s 
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of a mother's work amid the wear and tear, and 
sometimes the squalor, of life, amid children that go 
wrong and cause annoyance and anxiety and are not 
attractive to artists. Yet the inferior revelation perhaps 
obscured the superior. It is doubtful whether the 
worship of the Virgin tended to purify the relations 
between the sexes or to san
tify the home. It gave 
men a glimpse of the Spirit, but of the Spirit in 
ecstasy; not of the Spirit doing its work on earth in 
brooding on the face of the waters, nor of the Spirit a;-; 
we conceive it in heaven, expressing the unity of will 
between the Father and the" perfect," or " full-grown," 
Son. 


11 Yet this work of the Spirit must be realized by 
all who wou]d be true Christians in modern times. \Ve 
<:annot go back from the Christ in heaven even to t.he 
Christ "in the flesh," much less to the Christ in the 
cradle. If we do, we shall lose contact with all sorts of 
revelations In heaven and earth from time to time 
vouchsafcd to us, and our faith may suffer. In any 
case, revercnce must suffer. \Ve shall fOlfeit that 
exalting and expanding awe which drives out servile 
dread. 
 0 high fornl of Christianity is now possible 
without the ref'ognition, not only of the Three in One, 
but also of the )Iany in One, the Spirit of unity con- 
trolling multitudinous conflict, or collision, to one divine 
object. The true oneness of God can be revealed only 
to those who ponder over the marvel of oneness of will 
in more than one. 
The babe at the mother's breast is a type, not of unity 
in will, but of conlmunity in nature. The scene is a 
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garden of Eden where conflict is not yet possible 
because knowledge is not yet ilnparted. But we are 
called upward to a better Paradise, where, after many 
conflicts, after much forgetting of the things that are 
behind and pressing onward to the things that are 
before, we shall be able, while ignoring nothing, to 
" belieye all things," taking the Universe as our BiLle, 
and love and faith and reverence as its inteq
'eters, so 
that we shall at last attain unto 1 "the knowledge of 
the Bon of God, unto a full-grown 'Inan, unto the 
measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ, that we 
Inay be no longer children, tossed to and fro and 
carried about by every wind of doctrine." 


1 Eph. iv. 13. 



CHAPTER II 


THE LA 'Y OF THE 
CRIPTURES 


1 The errors of the Reforn
el's 



 1 


'VHEN the scandals of l\Iediæval Christianity detached 
a large part of \Vestern Europe from the Church of 
Rome, the seceders were naturally unable at once to 
lay aside the inveterate belief that there lnust be 
ome 
visible ana infallible" La\v" on earth for the followers 
of Christ. For the Reformers, the question was, not, 
"Is there such a Law?" but, "'Yhere shall we 
find it ? " 


I Could they appeal from the )Icdiæva] Church to 
the Early Church? If they had done so, they would 
have had to define "the Early Church," and to conlmit 
themselves, perhaps, to the orthodoxy of all th
 Patristic 
writings of, say, the first two, or three, or four centuries. 
On the whole, it seenled Lest to theIll, at lcast in 
England, to assert, or Ünply, that no Church, not even 
their O"\Vll, was to be pronounced infallible, and that 
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even "general Councils" of the Church were liablr 
to err. 


11 This, as win be seen, amounted, logically, to a 
denial of any visible and infallihle Law. Howeyer, 
they illogically took up a kind of 
tand on the 
" canonical" Scriptures, asserting that the Creeds nlust 
be accepted, not because they were handed down as 
true by the Church, but because they could be "proved 
by nlost certain warrants of holy Scripture." 
This led to the conclusion that anything that could 
be " proved" by Scripture was true, and a fO'l'tiori that 
everything in 
cripture was true. 


III This was lnanifestly reasoning In a circle. For 
how llid they distinguish the canonical from the 
apocryphal 
criptures except on the ground that the 
Church (that is to say, eertain " general Councils ") had 
pronounced the fornler to be canonical and the latter to 
be uncanonical? Bll t if "general Councils" "can err" 
and" have erred," why nlay they not have erred as to 
the canonical Scriptures? For exanlple, why Inay they 
not have gone wrong in admitting the extrenlely 
doubtful Second Epistle of St. Peter, while they ha\Te 
rej ected Ecclesiasticus? 



 ') 

 ..... 


I t speaks well for the canonical Scriptures that the 
Bible was found to be, for many generations of advanced 
Reforrner
, a fairly sufficient basis for Christian faith. 
Still, such a basi:-; could not he pernlanent, for thc 
following reasons. 
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i The logical inconsistency by which the basis had 
been established was certain, sooner or later, to create 
UneaSIness. 
l\Iany of the Refornlers were forced by the feelinO' of 
. 0 
the tÎ1nes to claim }'o1' the11'l,selves what yirtually 
amounted to infallibility. In theory, they maintained 
that each nlan nUlst believe what he reasonably and 
conscientiously deduced from the Scriptures: but in 
practice, Calvin said to Bervetus, "If you persist in 
deducing from the Bcriptures any but the orthodox 
dogma of the divinity of Christ, I must burn you." 
...lnd so they alnlost all said, and so they acted, when- 
ever they had the upper hand. 


ii By detaching theIl1selves from the continuou:-; 
belief and practice of several preceding generations, 
except so far as precedents could be "proved" by 
bcripture, they encouraged others to do the sa.me. It 
becanle a custonl for en(luiring spirits, ignorant of tlH' 
circunlstances that determined the llleaning of scriptural 
utterances, to seek etcrnal life in their O\Vll wild, 
fanciful, and utterly irrational interpretations of isolated 
texts. Thus one sect branched into two or three, and 
each of these into two or three more. This would 
have lllattered less, if they could have agreed to ditfer, 
perceiving that thcir differences were nlostly of an 
intellectual, not a nloral, character. But by stignla- 
tizing one anothcr as schismatics, they contracted the 
Pharisaic habit of confusinO' mistakes with sins. In 
. 0 
onler to exclude the religious views of others, they 
miserably narrowed their own. 
Breaking ab:-;olutcly with the past, sonle of the 
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nefol'lners ignorcd just those expcriences of thp 
l\Iediæval Church fronl which they might have learned 
useful lessons. Thcy rejected art, beauty, and sym- 
bolisln, as allies in congregational worship. . 
'Vhile stigmatizing the worship of the 
Iother of the 
Lord as "idolatrous," few of them did much-except 
indirectly, by nlaking the Scriptures accessible-to bring 
the Lord IIimself before thc minds of lllcn as a natura.l 
object of "non-idolatrous" worship. They revived the 
study of Scripture through Hebrew and Greek and tll(, 
earliest commentaries; hut they did not illustrate it 
enough by the facts of human nature and the hest 
experiences of the Christian Church. 


111 Again, in practically basing all truth on proof 
from Scripture, the Reformers placed thelnselves at a 
temporary disadvantage when conlpared with the 
Ronlrrnists. 
'Vhen nleeting an attack drawn fronl the Scripturcs, 
a ROlnanist could say, ".AJthough the Scriptures are 
t nee, we do not regard them as plain. And it is only 
when interpreted by the Catholic Church that they are 
evell true. To heretics, who pcr;:;ist in reading into the 
Scriptur('s their own perverse falsehoods, the Scriptures 
nlust needs he false. The Church, no doubt, has SOllle 
Ült('rpretation that will meet your argument. 'Ve leave 
these matters to the Church." 
But a Reformer based his faith, not only 011 Scripture, 
but also on what could be "proved" from Scripture. 
By this he often Incant, "'Vhat I can prove frOln 
Scripture." But, when confronted with 'what otlH!I' 
peoplc "proved" fronl the same source, he was forced 
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to confess that there was endless discrepancy in what 
professed to be reasonable inferences from Scripture, 
o 
that Scripture proof did not afford full guidance. 
lIe had, in effect, appealed to Reason, and the appeal 
ha(1 to be taken frOln court to court with resuIt;o; 
altogether unexpected. Bcginning, at first, by reasoning 
f1"orn Scripture, he was insensibly led to reason about 

cripture and the lneans of interpreting it; and then 
ahout the light tl
1"own on Scripturc by facts; and next, 
about the apparent discrepcuLcy between facts outsidc 
Scripture and alleged facts in SCJ'ipt1l1'e; and so, at 
last, to find hinl
elf-if he had not broken off in tinlC- 
arguing against Scripture 'where Scriptm'e was con- 
trctdicted by facts. 
The disadvantage was only tenlporary. In the end, 
an indolent excess in "leaving things to the Church" 
is sure to tell against the conscience and intellect of th(' 
lnenlbers of that Church. But, perhaps for generations 
yet to come: the broad and easy path of blind Faith ill 
Authority will be nlore attractive than the narrow and 
painful path of reasonablc Faith in Righteousne;:;s. 
The Faith of the Reformers was a compron1Ïse between 
the two, less reasonable than the latter, less easy and 
attractive than the fonner. 



 3 


III church discipline and church organization lllany of 
the Reformers ignored experience. Christ sent Hi" 
disciJ!les forth "two and two"; and even lllen of the 
woi'Id recognize, with Franeis Bacon, that "collegiate 
experienee" is the llnr
e of enthusiaslll. Yet the 
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Rcformers, as a rule, renlenlherillg the defects of the 
l\Iediæval orders, forgot the successes of their religious 
socialisnl. The"\V esleyans, indeed, in their class- 
system, and in their use of lay-preachers, as 'v ('II as in 
sOlne other points of church discipline, shewed a 
knowledge of human nature to which they appear to he 
largely indebted for their nlarvellous success; but such 
originality "was too expansive for the narrow lin1Ïts of 
the Anglican Church of the eighteenth century. 
The Refonners revi ved, it is true, the Pauline 
theology, but without supplying those interpretations 
of it which they might have deduced from increased 
knowledge of human nature. And sometinles they 
luisinterpretecl it. For exanlple, St. Paul had said that 
nlen received the righteousllPss of God in Christ" by 
l1wans of faith." But SOIne of the Reformers read this 
as meaning" because of faith," that is, "at the price of 
faith." Thus" faith" becalne a "dead work," a nlere 
IllCntal enterprise undertaken for hope of reward or 
through fear of punishn1ent, and St. Paul's theology of 
the Spirit becanle a theology of Law. 



 4 


But the greatest evil of all in the Reformed Churches 
arose frOln their regarding the Bible as alnlost cx- 
elusively entitled to hp called "the \Y orcl of God"- 
an error that led thCln to ignore the \Vowl of God 
speaking in nature, history, science, art, and poetry. 
\Vhen they read the Psalms, or the first chapter 
of 
t. John's Gospel, they achnittpd, theoretically, that 
the \V ord of God was from the heginning, and that 
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"through the \Yord of the Lord the heavens were 
Illade "; but they did not go on to admit, and rejoice in 
the admission, that the 'YoI'd of God speaks to us 
through Nature, and above all, through hunlan nature. 
Again, by dwelling on this title of the Bible, they made 
people suppose that every word of the Bible was equally 
inspired, and all of it " profitable for salvation," so that, 
for exanlple, there must be something spiritually 
lleneficial for children in committing to nlenlory the 
Loundaries of Canaan, or the lists of the Icings of Israel 
and Judah. 
" I had the gratification to hear \Yillianl Quintal say 
part of the Catechisnl and answer several questions as 
to hi;-; knowledge of the redeluption in Christ, and 
of the different habits of the Jews, tllci1' sccts and 
diseases!" Sf) run::; an extract from the account of 
the natives of Pitcairn's Island given by the Captain of 
11.)1.S. 
eringapatanl in 1830. \Ve sluile at the anti- 
clinlax. But really it represents, without caricature, a 
large part of the religious teaching now prevalent in 
the Refornled Churches. 

uch doctrine has nothing to do with morality. It 
ha;:; hardly any bearing even on the nlere historical 
facts and circumstances of Christ's life. Jewish children 
nlay imbibe frOln the driest details of the ü]d Testanlent 

ome sen
e of exclusive dependence on a God who 
has chosen thelll fronl all the nations of the earth, and 
has condescended to give them a special Law; but 
dÚldren of Christian Gentiles gain frOlll them nothing 
at all (when they arc taught a
 a spiritual lesson) 
cxcept a confusion Loth of the l11ol'a.l aud of thc 
historical sensc. 


. 
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g Their cOlnpelLsntio71s 



 1 


Against these disadvantages nlust be set some yery 
grea t ad van tages : 
(1) First, and alllong the greatest of all, at least 
for Teutonic races, the dethronement of celibacy frolll 
its assunled position of superior sanctity, and the 
restoration of the sanctity of the home, the nlother 
of all true and permanent nloral religion. 
(2) The restoration of the sense of individual respon- 
sibility to God, that is to say, the sense that each nlan 
has a conscience and is bound to act upon it. 
(3) The restoration (at least to sonle extent) of 
the Pauline doctrine of " faith," as nleaning, not a lucre 
readiness to believe anything that one is told to believe 
by ecclesiastical superiors, but some kind of belief, 
or trust, in Christ and in IEs redeeming power. 
Even though this doctrine wa;::; often distorted, it was 
prohably never aistorted quite so generally, and wi
h 
quite such fatal results, as the åoctrine of the Holy 
COlnmunion in the Latin Church. 
(4) The introduction of nlodern hymns into Christian 
worship. Sonle few of these, written in the eighteenth 
century, as truly deserve the epithet "inspired" as 
some of the "Psalms of David" ; and others had, at 
least, the nlerit of enabling "\vorshippers from year to 
year to find fresh and t:illcere expression for their most 
sac-red thoughts. But the great permanent gain was, 
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that this innovation broke the old conservative tradition 
of rejecting all forms of prayer and praise not sanctioned 
by ecclesiastical authorities, and prepared the way for 
" prophesyings" authorizerl irregularly by the spirit of 
each generation. 



 :2 


But the greatest of all the gains in the R.eformed 
Churches was the renewal of the study of the Scriptures 
by the people at large. 


1 That it was not an unmixed blessing has been 
stated above. It led to errors of interpretation, 
religious presun1ptuousness, restless sectarianism, ex- 
travagance in theory, eccentricity (and sometinles 
immorality) in practice. 
But it upheaved the minds of the masses to a position 
where they could better contemplate the possibility of a 
future when all would know the Lord, fron1 the least to 
the greatest. Grant that they often perverted tIll' 
Bi.ble to a nlere book of rules, taking, for example, as 
a preeedent for nlodern warfare, the action of Júshua 
towards the kings of Canaan: yet, when they did this, 
the New Testament could be brought to hear against 
theln. They had to "prove," and to hear others 
" prove," fronl Scripture. Discussion, with all its evils, 
was, on the whole, good. A Christian ThenlÎstoclp;o; 
was always Plltitled to say "Hear, hefore striking"; 
.and sometimes (though not often at first) "hearing" 
prevented "striking." 
At first, of course, the heroes of the Bible were 
F F 
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English to the English: Gcnnan to the Gcrnlans. 
Bible rcading did not n1ake either nation cosnlopolitan. 
But, in tÏ1ue, t.he study of IIebrew, uf Greek, of Greek 
thought, and of history-all of which had to be under- 
taken for the purposes of Biblical interpretation-could 
not but open n1en's minds, widen their horizons, con- 
vincf' thelu of past ignorance, and tinge then1 with 
nlodesty by forcing them to discern new possibilities 
of kllowledgc. 


11 
Ioreover, even the errors of the Reformation had a 
saving flavour of enthusiasm and contained the prOluise 
of virtues. Although it was not a birth into perfection, 
it was a new birth, a birth into sOlllcthing that was real 
life, not death under the guise of life. 
J t is because we do not appreciate the Ï1umense 
difference hetwccll first-hand and second-hand con- 
viction, that we fail to recognize the reason for the 
influence exerted by the study of the Scriptures on tlH' 
national character in the sixtecnth century, ,vhen, as 
Erasmus tells us, the shopmen and the artisans were 
thumbing and discussing among one another the 
Epistles of St. Paul. Comparing it with the indifference 
of our days, we marycl and can find no cxplanation. 
But the explanation is to be found in the outrush of the 
human n1Înd when suddenly released fronl the inlprison- 
ll1ent of dogma and allowed to breathe the frcsh air of 
natural truth. These men ,vould not have spent tinle, 
pains, and cnthusiasm on thc Thirty-nine Articles 01' 
the TridentilH' Decrees. nut they wcre not droning 
over "dogmas" but forming "('onvictions "-face to 
facc, spirit to spirit, with the Apostle of the Gentiles, 
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striving to take in his thoughts. For indeed the Pauline 
letters pre-eminently exemplify the great advantage of 
Scriptural over dogmatic teaching. They speak in 
such "diyers portions" and in such "divers manners 71 
that they <10 not easily adapt thcmselves to dogmatic 
purpo
e;:,. They have been thus adapted; but the 
consequences have been disastrous. Pauline doctrine is 
like the living water, to be taken from the stream itself. 
Stored up in cisterns, it 
poil
. 



 3 


The tinH
 will COlne when, III face of the manifest 
weakness of the evidence for sonle of the historical 
facts in Scripture, we shall awaken to the strength of 
its spiritual cogency, and especial1y to that of St. Paul's 
Epistles. For letters are not like histories. A good 
book is described by :\Iilton as the precious blood of 
a master-spirit treasured up unto a life to come. And 
letters are among the most lifelike of good books, often 
best fitted to introduce the master-spirit into our 
hearts and to blend his life with ours. 


Tennyson's In J.-'Ienlorianl 1 affords an illustration 
of this which would well repay study. The poet has 
Leen musing on his dead friend, bidding him "come 
back," not at night, hut in the joy of spring, or in the 
brightness of sunlnler- 


" beauteous in thine after form 
And like a finer light in light." 


1 
 89-
 93. 


F F 
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JI
 then reflects that, even if he did see such a 
vision, he might count it as "but the canker of 
the brain." Even if the vision were acconlpanied 
by predictions that were subsequently verified by 
results, he might deem thenl nothing but "spiritual 
t . t " 
presen Imen s. 
The manifestation, then, cannot be one of sight. " I 
shall not see thee," he exclaims. But what if ther
 
could be a manifestation by means of jeclÙt;g, spiritual 
tangibility, contact between soul and soul 
 


" No visual shade of some one lost, 
But he, the Spirit himself, may come 
Where all the nerve of sense is numb; 
Spirit to Spirit, Ghost to Ghost." 


He utters the wish that this invisiLle Being may 
" descend and touch and enter," and that his own spirit 
may "feel" the contact. But a reaction follows, 
arising from a sense that the nlan who would hold even 
"an hour's communion with the dead" must enjoy a 
peace and faith not possible when "the heart is full of 
din." 
Then comes a description of a calnl 
ummer's evening, 
and the slow fall of night, while he aud the circle of his 
friends sit ronnd the table in the garden, with songs 
and social talk, till one by one they withdraw and light 
after light goes out and he is left alone. A" hunger" 
seizes his heart and he reads the story of his past 
friendship in " the noble letters of the dcad" : 


" So word by word and line by line 
The dead man touch'd me from the past, 
And all at once it seem'd at last 
His living soul was fla.sh'd on mine, 
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.And mine in his was wound, and whirl'd 
About empyreal heights of thought, 
And came on that which is, and caught 
The deep pulsations of the world." 


Sonle parts of this description may be hard for us 
to realize or even apprehend. Nevertheless, we. shall 
do well to keep it before us. For it is the most 
inspired and inspiring conjecture that has been given in 
the nineteenth century of the manner in which onc 
spirit nlay influence "another through written words. 
I t applies to art and science as well as to the moral and 
spiritual sphere: but, in particular, besides directly 
helping us to appreciate the influence of St. Paul on 
his reader
, it may indirectly help us to apprehend the 
spiritual power underlying the visual and audible mani- 
festations by which .J esus "touched" St. Paul and 
the other 
-\.postles, and, through them, Chl'istendonl- 
nlanifestatiOl)s, as 'we contend, unique, but in accord- 
ance with the laws of nature. 


ii But sonle lllay say, " All this 'touching,' 'cnter- 
ing,' and 'flashing' is only metaphor. Savages eat an 
enem y in order to appropriate his good qualitics, and they 
n1Ïx their blood with that of a friend in order to unite 
wills. So .1\lilton speaks of a good book as 'the life- 
blood' of its author, and Tennyson of a dead friend 
a
 'touching' the survivor through the rea.ding of 
letters. But the notions of the savages and the phrases 
of the poets are all metaphors and false. If I-Iallanl had 
risen from the grave and had. nlanifested himself visibly 
to Tennyson, that would have been a stupendous truth; 
if tangibly, more stupcndous still." 
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Surely such language, though superficially plausible, 
involves some confusion of thought. All language was 
O1
iginally metaphor. The question is, whether metaphor 
is used to convey truth or falsehood, and, if truth, to 
convey it with the least alloy of falsehood. \Ve know 
that an' enemy's qualities cannot be appropriated by 
eating him, but that a book can put something of 
the author's thought, vigour, energy, and what we call 
" life," into its readers. Suppose the poet had told us 
that he had seen his dead friend with his eyes, had 
heard his voice, and had even felt the pres
ure of his 
warm hand as he passed back again to the eternal 
silence, having uttered nothing more than commonplace 
or trivial words--nothing of depth, nothing of revela- 
tion, nothing even to betoken a 1110rc than ordinary 
sympathy. \Vhat woulcl have been the result? \V ould 
it have been more profitable, more pernlanent, lnore 
spiritually real, for us and for posterity, than the non- 
visual "vision"? \V ould it have given us any contact 
with "that which is"? On the contrary, it would 
have set us arguing and wrangling about "that which 
seems." \Ve should have been hrought no nearer to 
a the deep pulsations of the world." From such an 
answer out of the grave we should have takf'll 
nothing, because of its apparent purposelessness. 
)Ia.nifestations through visions and voices, when nlade 
the medium of spiritual revelation, nlay be nlost 
helpful: but the former, without the latter, <<10 but 
;:;uggest that our frail mortality is liable to "canker 
of the brain. " 
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Apl)cal to Scriptures wa
 but one anlong nlany causes 
that brought about toleration. The Reformers began 
by persecuting one another, as well as the Ronlanists, in 
accordance with established laws. But being now in a 
less ecclesiastical atmosphere, more accustomed to 
l'cligious discussion, nlore open to the influences of hOllle, 
nature, and the world, they gradually found the duty of 
persecuting more and lllore distasteful. This lllade 
them nlore ready tu acknowledge that no law, short 
of extern1Ïnation, would work. Then they ceased to 
execute the old laws. Finally they abrogated them. 
But as soon as they ceased to punish a nlan, say, for 
dcnying the divinity of Christ, or the existence of a 
God, they were confrontcd with the following question: 
"You prevent men by force from nlurdering one 
another's bodies; why are you no longer to prevent 
nlen frOll1 llnudering one another's souls by teaching 
Sociniani::;lll or Atheisnl ? " In answer, they were forced 
to confess, either that society was not intended by God 
to prevent nH
n by force from murdering one another's 
souls, or else that a man n1Ïght deny the divinity of 
Uhri
t, or the existence of God, anel yet be saved. 
It wa::; useless for them to set up the defence, " "T e 
ought to prevent soul-Ulluder if we could, but we 
cannot," or "Coercion does not turn a Socinian into a 
Trinitarian." The ecclesiastical answer was obvious, 
" Yon ought not to play at persecution but to practise 
coercion or else I )reven tion. If a Socinian is coerceù 
, , 
ill mind as well as in act to accept Trinitariallislll, so 
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lunch the IJetter. If he is not, yet he is none the worse 
(since he was damned before), and others are the better. 
.L
 Socinian, when forced to recant, is almost as much 
incapacitated as a Sociuian dead (and death should 
be the alternative), for the purpose of converting others 
to Socinianism. If you let a Socinian father live, you 
are an accomplice in the nlurder of the souls of his 
innocent children. You could prevent it, but you win 
not. " 
Being, therefore, absolutely forced to assent to one 
of the two propositions above-mentioned, a great 
lnajority of the successors of the Reformers, in the end, 
practically (though not openly) assented to the latter, 
viz. that a man may deny any religious dognla and yet 
h(' saved. And so it has conle to pass that-after- 
nlany generations of religious persecution, first in 
severer, then in n1Îlder form
-the members of the 
Refonned Churches are now nlorc ready to call on the 
State to punish a man for beating his wife, or starving 
hip. childrcn, or stifling hi:, work-people in bad air, ur 
over,,-orking his hurse, than for denying the divinity of 
Christ. 



 
 

 
 


Tolcration IS morally good or bad according to its 
lllotive. 


i No man ought to tolerate evil, if he can suppress 
it without causing greater evil. It is the curse of some 
religions that they bind the consciences of their 
adherents to be intolerant. No one, whether Roma.nist 
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or Protestant, who is certain that a U llitarian is 
" danlned," is justified in allowing Unitarian parents to 
exist, and the sanle logic forbids him to spare " Jews, 
Turk:;, and infidels." 
In the Reformed Churches, toleration has probably 
been largely of a mixed nature. Statesmen and ecclesi- 
astics have sometinles refrained from persecuting 
because they wished to gain sonle temporal advantage 
for Church or State. In such cases, they have been 
doing evil that good nÜght come: they have been 
placing worldly interests above the spiritual interests of 
un believers. 


11 But there i
 another kind of toleration gradually 
coming to the front, proceeding, not from slackne'ss of 
faith or confusion of thought, but fronl a clear percep- 
tion of the teaching of the divine 'Y ord speaking to us 
"in divers portions and in divers nlanners." Reve- 
rencing this, and learning through experience, through 
soeial intercourse, through knowledge of the past, and 
through a faith in a God with whonl" all things are 
possible," the nlost fervid believer in Christ's divine 
nature heco
es insensibly convinced, with a conviction 
proportioned to his fen,
our, that he may learn from the 
processps of the Eternal ,V ord, incarnate and pre- 
incarnate. wiser ways and apter methods of turning 
mankind toward the light of Christian truth, than 
racking, thumbscrewing, or burning; and that, in any 
case, these ways are abominable in His sight. 
Such tolerance as this is no less a blessing, both to 
the Church and to the world, than intolerance is a 
curse. Intolerance sends the persecutor home frOll1 the 
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nlartyr's stake, either more callous to God's teaching 
through human nature, or else more open to flashes of 
doubt suggesting that his own faith may be a lie and 
the sufferer's may be the truth. Intolerance blinds 
our eyes to spiritual excellence in those from whonl we 
differ; and, by making us trust in forcible means for 
propagating our religion, it causes us to trust in force 
while distrusting the power of truth, and to throw on 
others the blame that we ought often to throw on our- 
selves and on our failure to practise what we preach. 
But tolerance that springs from love, trust, and 
reverence for truth, instead of goading us to torture 
our brother into the acceptance of this or that dogma, 
leads us continually to ask ourselvp.s, "IIow did I 
attain this or that helpful conviction, and what can 
I do to help nlY neighbour to attain it? 'Vhat anl I 
doing, or have I done, to bar him fronl it? How can I 
best set forth the truth so that he and aU the world 
lllay flee to it as a refuge from all evil?" Such a 
consistent, logical, and enthusiastic tolerance as this 
fills intolerant unLelievers with wonder, and, in the 
end, with reluctant respect, when they are forced to say, 
"These men would die for their religion; yet they 
would not, even if they could, compel us or bribe us to 
adopt it. II ow they must trust what they call the 
truth!" To thenl, therefore, it is a blessing, con1Îng as 
a prcparation to receive the truth. But it is alsu 
"twice-blest," being even nlore nlanifestly a blessing to 
believers. A Church tolerant in this spirit is founded 
on the Rock of Love and Truth, and the gates of 
falsehood and force shall nut prevail against it. 



ClI.APTER III 


THE LA 'Y OF THE SPIRIT OF CHRIST 


1 Its applicability 



 1 


THE worship of Christ in the Spirit and not in the 
flesh should widen and deepen our views of other 
things besides religion; luodifying our opinions about 
every busines8 of life, political, social, c1onlestic; helping 
us to discern the 
anle laws in the Great 'Y orId and the 
Little 'V orld, and to note everywhere cause producing 
effect, confident that, though effects Inay COllle slo\dy, 
they conle in the cnd. 


1 Take, for example, the present 1 relations between 
Ireland and England. 'Yhat reasonable Christian- 
whether he cans hinlself Unionist or HOlne-rulcr-will 
feel surprise that n1Ïsgovernnlent has resulted in 
antipathy, and in a retribution that ha
 now fallen on 
the descendants of those who n1Ïsgoverned '? On the 
other hand, ought we to infer that, because a nation 


I "\Vritten in 18D3 (see Preface). 


. 
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ha
 been for SOlne centuries a.t discord with itself and 
then for sonle centuries under bad government, therp- 
fore the remedy is to concede at once whatever the 
nunlerical majority in that nation nlay desire? After 
ill-treating a ward up to the age of sixteen, do we make 
hÜn amends by theu suddenly treating him as if he had 
reached the age of twcnty-one? And, whatever our 
statesmen nlay do, is it not childish to hope to undo 
in a few years, by any duing, evils (not altogether of 
our causing) that have lasted for centuries? 


11 So, too, as regards the relations between class and 
class in the Salne nation. \V orshippers of the Sl)irit 
will ever have before them the corporate unity of tllP 
nation as a living body, recognizing more keenly than 
others that no class or individual can suffer without the 
ultiInate suff('ring of the rest. 'Ye all "know" this. 
But with a very large number it is a "dogma." 'Vith 
Christians it should be a conviction, a part of their 
religion, the religion of thf' Spirit of Christ. 
The religion of Jesus, as the SOIl of man, will teach 
U:-3 that nothing can set these relations right except 
IIis Spirit, the Spirit of self-sacrifice and good-win. 
But, in addition to this, the religion of Christ, as the 
Eternal 'Vord, through whom the universe was luade, 
will teach us that there are llleans of helping, and 
nleans of thwarting, the influcnce of the Spirit, and 
t ha t these means need to be ötudied in history and 
expcnenc(' . 


III Towards physical pain ani! n1elltal suffering the 
Christian attitude will be two-fold. 
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'Ve believe that men must expect suffering; that 
human sorrows, as well as joys, must be keener than 
those of irrational aninlals; and that pain has becn 
subordinated by God to the development of synlpathr, 
righteousness, peace, and ultimate joy. Yet any evil 
affecting one class alone, and tolerated by the rcst 
without an effort to remove it, is known by experience 
to become a "stumbling-block 7J or" offence 7J to that 
class, and a definite obstacle to Christian faith. And 
for the individual, too, it is better to be a pessimist 
than to be an optinlÎst who hears with resignation all 
sufferings except his own. 
)Ioreover, the records of Christ's life shew that He 
regarded pain and disease, in themselves, as evils; and 
it implies a misunderstanding of Christianity to say 
that" it is not intended to make nlen happier but only 
hetter." Evcn without any expectation of directly 
nlaking men better (except so far as we vaguely feel 
that a certain sort of happiness has some connection 
with goodness) we both make others better and beeonle 
better ourselves hy striving sympathetically to mab" 
others happier. 



 2 


The man who believes in the Spirit of Christ will 
have a strong sense of the forces of nature in philan- 
thropic action as well as in scientific experiment. This 
will no nlore lead hinl to dr
pair than belief in Law 
leads the man of science to rlespair; but it will nlake 
him sane, deliberate, steadfast, open-eyed, unprejudiced. 
It will free him from 1113ny fallacics (especially thc 
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fallacies of words) and fronl the snare that besets 
those \vho expect immediate gratitude, if not as a 
reward of their action, at least as a test of its wisdonl. 


1 For example, the Inere name of socialism will not 
deter hinl fronl trying :;ucial experinlents. Yet he will 
givr weight to the failures of socialisnl, first at Jerusalenl 
in St. Paul's days and recently in many modern experi- 
ments. The danger, also, will always be present to 
his n1Înd, of suppressing the Spirit of God and its 
"grace," by reducing all nlen to one level and hy 
elin1Înating those difference::; of circumstance which 
fayolu' the developnlellt of different "gifts "-as each 
Hower in a wood differentiates itself under the influence 
of en vironnlen t. 


11 On the other hand, he will l'enlenlber that, for 
some centuries, modern law and order have been com- 
bining to increase the differences of wealth in what may 
be fairly called an artificial way. In the days when 
hankers were few or non-existent, and when the bulk 
of wealth consisted of land und cattle or the gold in 
one's house, acculllulation was not so easy, safe, and 
attractive as in present times, whcn a score of nlediæval 
fortune
 can be safely held by une man in investments, 
and when the value of an estate can he transmitted in 
a chcque or spent on countless æsthetic and intellectual 
enjoynlents before unknown. 
Reasonably, therefore, nlCll nlay ask themselves 
whether a Christian eountry lllay not go SOllie way 
further in increasing the burdens of the owners of large 
fortuneð :-not with the view uf punishing the accumu- 
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lation of wealth, but with the view of proportioning the 
fiscal burdens of wealth to its increased ad van tages 

nd carrying out Kature's general" law of compensa- 
tion." The inducement for rich men to save being 
greater, we need not, perhaps, fear to increase the 
taxatioll of the rich sOlllewhat beyonll the present 
lin1Îts. 
Again, nlight we not haye supposed that, when the 
time and the labour needed for production were greatly 
diminished by the introduction of nlachinery, the leisure 
of lllankind as a whole, and, in some degree, that of the 
workman, would be increased-and all the more since 
la bour has become less varied and more mechanical, so 
that the workman is in more need of variety? But as 
this has not always resulted, at least to the extent that 
n1Ïght have been fairly anticipated, is not a reasonable 
case made out that Christian employers and labourers 
should combine, or else, if that is found inconvenient, 
that a Christian country, or (with nlore prohability of 
success, perhaps) Christian countries, should do for 
thenl what they, without such joint action, may be 
unable to do for thenlselves, that is to say, go further 
in the direction in which we have already gone, of 
shortening the hours of labour where they are still 
excessi ve ? 



 3 

 


Yet, in deciding such questions as thcse, the free 
:-:;pirit that ., bloweth where it listeth" will always 
ren1Ïnd us that we are to be taught by what" works," 
and that the more men who are not in patent necd of 
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h
lp can he lct alone, the better it is for them, both 
individually and collectively. 
Both in Rome and in Athens, those times a.re said to 
have been best when "the public revenue was large 
and private fortunes small." But this was so, not in 
any large measure because of graduated taxation, but 
because (apa.rt fronl the fact that there were fewer 
means of accumulating wealth) men's attention was 
engrossed, to a greater extent than at present, by 
nlatters of public interest. This suggests to us our 
remedy. Thcn, and then alone, will the excessive 
accumulation of wealth be effectually prevented, when 
socicty at large (the nloderately poor as well as the 
rich) is too much absorbed in matters of public interest 
to concentrate its attention on money-making. 
It is alleged that art flourishes on the superfluity of a 
slllall and very wealthy class; but it is conceivable that 
the highest art might flourish far nlore when" the public 
revenue" became" large" and" private fortunes small " 
if art at the same time became" a matter of public 
in terest." 
There is already a tendcncy against the excessive 
accumulation of wealth, but it is among the artisane 
rather than among the middle or higher classes. The 
action of trades unions is sometinlcs unreasonable, 
unfair, mis-directed., and calculated to do harm to their 
own cause; but there is a breath of the Christian Spirit 
in the feeling that induces SOllle of the ahler artisans to 
prefer to renlain in, and to raise, their own order, rather 
than to rise out of it into exceptional wealth. Thp 
working hours of artisans are not infrequently contrasted 
with those of SOlne anlong the professional classes, to the 
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credit of the ]atter as being more hard-working: ana 
tllP contrast i
 sonletimes just. But, on the other hanel, 
do not the artisans sonletinles set a good exmnple to 
many leading nlen in alnlost all our professions, who are 
pining to " possess their ::;ouls," but cannot induce tÌ1eIll- 
selves to sacrifice some of their prospective wealth for 
leisure, even when the want of leisure threatens to 
convert work into drudgery? 


,rp Its allejerZ fa il71re 


\ 1 

 


There prevails at present a dÜ:;
atisfaction with our 
social and religious conditions; and SOllle point to thi,;; 
as a proof that" Christianity ha
 failed." 


i But this very uneasinc
s, so far as it al'lses frol11 
contrasting our actualities with the ideal suggested hy 
Christ's Spirit and frOlll our condelnning the former, is 
a proof that (however nluch certain fornl:; of Christianity 
11lay have faih'cl) the öpirit of Christ has not wholly 
failed. 
'Ye are pronouncing II is judgment on ourseln's and 
confessing its justice; and what is this but the Inost 
clivine kind of " judgnlent "? It is also the necessary 
preliminary to deliveranc('. 'Ve cannot be delivered 
from our evils till we feel them. L 1 hl'lst, then, luay he 
H i ud uin 0' " us for our Hood. 
o. b b b 


GG 
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ii Tho:-;c who wish to cleillonstrate the "practical 
failure uf ChriRtiallity" point. not unreasonaùly, to its 
effect on the free negroes in the 'Yest Indies and in the 
United States; and some openly affirnl that it waf; 
a n1Ï::;take <<'vel' to give frecdOlll to the blacks. Such 
1 )elil'fs have found a bold expression in the thesis that 
we ought to use the Arabs in Africa as our" Goorkhas " 
for the purpose of supprcssing or enslaving the native 
ra('es there. " 'Ye are going against nature," it is said, 
" in intervening for those Wh0111 nature intends to go to 
the wall." 
'Yell, 'Y(' are going against nature in intervening (by 
nH'an:-; of hospitals and poor-rates) to prevent tIle sick 
and poor fronl "going to the wall." Y ct we intervene. 
,Ye have shown aboyc that it is " natural" for eivilized 
IlUln to rcverse, ill this l'e
pect, the order of things that 
is "natural" for heastR. As regardR the cmancipated 
negrul';'). it may ùe that their enlancipation was 
(It',e0111pallied by errors of jlHlgnlelÜ. But even if there 
were no errors, eVf'n if it was effect('d in the wisest 
pu::;::;ihll' way, it was sure to be followed by grave evils. 

Iany g('llerations 111ay l)e needcd before the Spirit of 
(Ihri:-;t call undo what t,he spirit of selfishness has done. 
ill such rireumstanecs every remedy, evell the wisest, 
lllay 1)(' describe(l as productive of evil. Bo, too, nlay 
the knife of the surgeon. Evcn to those to whonl " th<> 

l'irit of Christ" 111ay nleall nothing, it nlust he surely 
intl'Higi1Jle that a bad external policy sooner or later 
procluce
 it:; lJa<l effect 011 internal relations between 
da
s and ('laf;s, on the h01lle, an<l on the individual; 
that any civilized slave-owning Dation contains in itself 
tbe :-;
eds of curl"uptjon; aud that a nation of 
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" Christian" slave owners is doomed to a specially 
speedy destruction, because of the flagrant contrast 
between its practice and theory of morality. 



 2 


Thc::5e thought
 Lear on our tlealings with foreign 
nations. Christians arc forccd-we must confess it-to 
a compromi:;;e hetween " Peace under all circumstances" 
and" 'Yar whcnever there is anything to be got by it." 

onle condemn us for not adopting the fornlcr policy. 
Others bid us boldly avow the latter, asserting that 
there is " no room for Christianity in politics." 


1 As to the fornler, we may ask those who condemn 
all war on the ground of its being" against the Sermon 
on the l\Iount," whether they are prepared to be con- 
sistent; to go the sanle lengths as th(> Quakers in 
old days; to give to everyone that asks them; 
to turn the left cheek to the nlau who has smitten 
the right; and neyer to resist a bully, a thief, or a 
lJurglar. 'Yhy wiD they not go, these lengths? 
Because they find that such conduct is not the best 
for society or for thcmselves. Then if in these cases 
they use their judgment in opposition to the letter of 
Christ's conlmand, they cannot reasonably blame us- 
not, at least, on the ground of our being" against the 
Sernlon on the 
Iount "-for doing the sanlC. 


ii Similarly, as to the latter, wc lnay a
k those who 
justify violence bet"
een nations ,. whenever there is 
anything to be got by it," wbether they are prepared to 
n G 
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advocate violence between individuals In the sanlP 
circumstances. Almost aU would Hhl'ink from the 
nlaterial mischief, if not frolll the moral deterioration, 
resulting to society fronl the general adoption of such a 
lllaXIm. " It would not work," they would say. 
N either would their policy" work." "\Ve advocate what 
"works." There are signs already, as has been shewn, 
sufficient to lnake a righteous nation trust that 
righteousness will in the end he found nationally 
expedient. Our business is, in matters of peacf' and 
war alike, to do what seems best for all uncler the 
present circumstances, while looking forwarù to, and 
doing our best to accelerate, a time when the hest win 
be better than it is at present. 


III Such an attitude as this IS neither that of 
a blind optimism nor that of faithlessness, hut that of 
reasonable and hopeful anticipation. 
Seeing that in man Nature has already gone far 
in reversing the irrational law that "Jlight i;; right," 
we believe that Nature will ultimately go further still, 
and that a tinle will conle when international law will 
have the sanle force over nations that national law 
already has over individuals. But we believe that this 
time will not come except as the effect of causes. One 
of the causes may be the grievous pressure of protracted 
warlike preparations. Another may be a general 
European war followcd by such consequences aH may 
111ake war hateful beyond our present conception. 
But these and other extprnal forces can only he 
secondary causes. N or can European courts of arbitra- 
tion, hacked by European arn1Ìes (though they nlay 


- 
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do much) l,c rclied on always to succeed, while national 
court
 of justif'e, backed by national police, often 
fai1. 'Yar n1ay he diminished by such ID(:ans; but it 
will not uttcrly cease until the nations awaken to 
a scnse of kin;;;hip uutraged by conflict, dropping the 
sword with an cxclamation like that in the play, 
"Brother, hrother, w(' have both heen wrong!" To 
quicken sw.h [I spirit as this is beyond the power of the 
tax-gather('r or the soldier. There n1ust come into the 
hearts of Inen, along with a cosmopolitan Christianity. a 
sense of loyalty to the Cosmopolis, the great 'V orlel 
City in which the 'Y orcl of God has placed the nations 
to be 111enlbers of one hody, living to IIis glory. This, 
and thi!-> alOllf', can be the permanent antidote against 
greedy combativeness in nations, as against greedy 
competitiyeness in individuals. No burdens of taxes, 
no horror
 of war, can ever even prepare the way 
for such a revolution as this, unless they are recognized 
as chastening retributions, punishing us for having 
ignored or disobeyed, and helping us to know and obey, 
the Law of the Spirit of Christ. 
This i
 what we Inust hope, pray, and work for, 
confident that it is in accord with the law of the 
development of our nature. Some, indeed, deny this. 
" It is again
1 naturi!," they say: "peace is a dream: 
nlan will always b0 a fighting aninlal." To these 
we reply, "So he will: but there will always be plen
y 
to fight against." The" enemies" of the Psahnist will 
exist fur ages, but the \Tarious ages will give thenl 
various 
hal'cs. Our present 
Ioab is drunkenness, our 
Edom is Ì1npurity; and, even when these are partially 
Sub J "tlCrnted thcre will remain behind them, thc vaster 
o ' , 
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f'mpircs of Assyria, the despotisnl of force, and Babylon, 
the dcspotism of self. 
\.s long a.s the Christian faith 
endures, it will be a "victory," and will presuppuse con- 
flict with SOInc enenlY of Christ, that is to say, ::;Ollle 
enemy of the brotherhood of l\Ian. 



 3 


Some forms of what we call the faithlessness of 
the present day, if analysed, will be found to involve a 
kind of nlainled and ncgative worship. They shew 
nlen's n1În<ls protesting against what they deem to 
be false or unrighteous in popular Christianity. Surely 
such a protest often indicates that they themselves have 
love and reverence for truth and righteousness. .And 
this is worship, though deficient ill the element of faith. 
It is, of course, depre8sing to see a nunlber of good 
Incn rejecting Christianity as false because a multit.ude' 
of other good n1en have identified it with a mass of 
alleged historical facts, which the fornler cannot accept 
as truc; while a nluch larger nunlber of average people 
Inake this an excuse for not trouhling themselves about 
relIgion at all, hecause "the experts do not agree 
aIllong thcJ11se!vcs" ; or else, while theoretically accepting 
it, practically reject it áS an influence on their lives, 
because they" live in th(' present, and nlÎracles belong 
to the past." But is not the present condition of thing::; 
at least bettcr and Inore pron1Ïsing than one in which 
atheism, heterodoxy, and non-attendancc at the 
Eucharist, were punishable by law? Is not the 
stanùanl of faith in spiritual truth now higher, though 
thc faith in the historical facts of the New Testament 
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has been, and is likely to be, diminished? And, ill 
proportion as spiritual progress i
 found to go hand 
in hand with scrupulous criticisnl, luay we not hope 
that Christians will learn to insist less upon the letter of 
Scripture, because they will have found that such in- 
sistence does not "work" -that is to 
ay, it does not 
tend to God's glory, inasnluch as it does not tend to the 
nloral and spiritual developlnent of men? 


1 Once grasp the nleaning of true wor
hip, awl 
we shall he better able to understand with how (Efferent 
an eye fronl our
 the 
\ll-béeing nlay regard the rise 
and decline of Churches. and the apparent reflux alH1 
afflux of Christianity. If it was thp will of the Father 
that His Son should bring into the world Good X ews of 
a love that casts out fear, what nlust have heen the 
feeling
 of lIis angels who, watching the influence 
of this m.yRteriou
 Gosp(' 1, havc beheld aread 
till pre- 
dOll1inant-or even more don1Íllant than ever, if nlndern 
critics have justly spoken of "the largely inereased 
fear of death caused hy Christianity"! In :-.Olue 
Christian ages, it has not been oyer nlen's irreligion, 
but over their religion, that there has been sorrow in 
heaven. 
Tertullian, I attacking the )Iarcionites for baying that 
a oood God ouo'ht not to he the ob J ' ect of fear, a
sunle,.; 
b ð 
that those whom he ig addressing, and presulnahly all 
Christians, would indulge every passion to the UhllOst 
if they were not restrained by the ., fear" of God. 
Sonle of his strictures are ju::;t. He is right in attacking 
the conception of a [;0(1 indifferent or indulgent to 


1 Against Marcion, i. 28. 
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unrighteousnes:-;. But he is radically wrong in supposing 
that we "fear" God Inerely because of His might and 
because He can chastise. And he wrongly distinguishes 
between our love for God as 1 dutiful sons and our fear 
of lIis "power"; and again, between our love for the 
Lord's 2 kindness and our fear of His 3 "disciplinar) 
attrihute
." If, he says, God is not to he feared, .why 
do you not frequent the circus, the blood-thirsty arena
 
the lascivious theatre, nay, why not deny your faith 
under pressure fronl the magistrate? It does not seenl 
to occur to him that loyalty to God as the Father nlay 
nlOl'e effcctua.lly prevent Christians from doing these 
things than fear of IEs punishments. How nluch In ore 
of spiritual truth is there in those suggestive words of 
Tennyson whieh describe how" reverence" for a friend's 
" hlanle" (without the least thought of his "power") 
induces us to strive for his "applause," or in the 
a.hove-quoted utterance fronl the Psalms, "There IS 
?nercy with thee, therrefore thou shalt be feaT'cd" ! 


ii "\Ve know something about God's end and ohject
 
we know very little about His reasons for choosing 
this or that lneans and proccss. Still less do \ve know 
about what we must call-to speak in all reverence 
lmt in all honesty too, as inlperfcct creatures, conscious 
of ha.lf-knowledge, but conscious also of our duty to 
Ray \vhat we feel to be the nearest approximation to 
truth-God's "difficulties," "obstacles," or "adver- 
saries." It Inay IJC that, in human as in non-human 
nature, lIe takes (what we should call) no account of 
quantity as compared with quality. To some, the Ten 


1 Pietatem. 


2 Humanitatem. 


3 Disciplinam. 
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Tribes in captivity, and thr wanderers during the forty 
yea.rs in the wildernes::" may seem to point this moral, 
and indeed to have existed only to point this Inoral- 
" ensamplrR 't to posterity, profitlesR for themselves; 
and there may Le need of a faith in something beyond 
our present conception of individual and national 
identity, and in sonlething Leyond the limit
 of that 
single span's breadth of lift, which we at present 
(perhaps too confidently) assign to each human soul, 
if we are to eontelnplate God's loving wisrlom with a 
logical satisfaction of the brain, in any degree approach- 
ing the l110ral and spiritual fervour with which we 
recognize it in our heartR. 
Concerning Ruch details, we know nothing, though 
wc may believe nluch. But thi
 onc tru th-so over- 
whelming is the testinlony for a Christian Lelieyer-"we 
may be said to "know," that only that which is 
righteous is "that \vhich Ù;" ; and that, whether in 
IT nitarian or Trinitarian, in Romanist or Protestant., in 

rohamnledan, Buddhist or Christian, one monlentary 
thrill of loving and spontaneous faith in which a single 
heart goes forth to do spontaneous hOlllage to righteous- 
ness, is, in God's eyes, eternal and divine, as f'on1pared 
\yi th the utl110St intensity of nlerc dread of His power, 
though it last whole f'enturies and pervade whole 
Churches and nations that call then1selves bv the nanle 
J 
of Christ. yet" teach as doctrines the COlnn1an(hnents of 
nlen. " 
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1 Pro yel' (I nd Pl'ep(t1'(ttio71 



 1 


IN all the records about the doctrine of Christ, 
nothing is more certain than that He taught us to begin 
our prayers with "Our Father." Shall we not do well 
sonletimes-and particularly on occasions of cOlnpetit.ion 
and when we are in any special clangf'r of egutisnl-to 
I 1 ". k ' 
pause on t le wore "our, trYIng to nla 
e a mOlllellt s 
panorama of its meaning, including the whole world, 
and enlphasizing " our," and not proceeding further till 
we have thus reminded ourselves that others, opposed 
to us, or competing with us, nlay at this vcry nlonlellt 
be offering up the Salne prayer 
 


i Private prayer
 should represent our private 
wishes, which naturally turn on those who are near to 
us. But besides including a bead-roll of friends, ought 
we not to accustOlll our;-;elves to include .. Church," 
"world," and" country" 
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11 Prayer for the living should not cease when t.hey 
hayp 
ea:-5ed to live on earth. By continuing it, we 
help to make the next life continuous with this; we 
l'cn1Índ ourselves forcibly of past blessings, and some- 
tinles of present and future duties, which give a point and 
nlcaning to our general prayer for deliverance fronl sin. 
Not, of course, that we should pray for others in 
order to (indirectly) pray for ourselves. That 
prayer for others tends to our own good is only 
to be taken a
 a proof that it "works," that is to 
Ray, that God intends us thus to pray. As to the 
words, we must pray as we feel, and as we should 
wish that others should pray for us if we were one 
váth the per::;on prayed for. Fixity of fornl should, 
perhap:.;, he at first avoided, till, after experience-it 
may be long experience-the IIoly Spirit teaches us 
exactly what to feel and to say. No general rulc can 
bp laid down, except that, for the dead, as for ourscl ves, 
w
 nlust not deprecate God's justice, or ask Him to 
::;1)[1re us or them any chastisement that He nlay deenl 
needful to purify us for His presence. 
III all prayer, the right rule is to pray for whatever 
we fee] we need. But sometimcs what we felt we 
" need('d" hefore we bcgan to pray, we cease to 
" need" when we draw closer to God in prayer. To us, 
a:-; to the Apostle, the answer may eome, " l\ly grace is 
:-5ufticiellt for thee." By pra.yer we learn the right. fornl 
of prayer for some things, a.nd the duty of giving up 
l'rnyer for other things. 


III 
ystenlatic confession to a priest has been dis- 
earded by our English Church Reformers, and rightly, 
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because it has not "worked." Yet for want of some 
substitute, the soul sometimes pines and is in danger 
of drying up. 'Yesleyan class-meetings, though not 
without their dangers, Inay partly nleet such a want. 
In the Church of England we arc probably too reseryed 
in talking privately about religion. Tho::,c are fortunate 
who have a friend to whonl they can talk or write 
freely and fully whenever they feel nloved to do so. 
Such confidences sometinles conle as dose to a confession 
of sins as a nlan with self-respect feels able to come. 



 .") 

 .... 


Agceticisnl originally Ineant " training," as a boxer or 
runner "trains. " In this sense it can he practised 
quietly and naturally without any sense of Inerit. 
\s 
the standard of cOlufort rises, we ought, perhap::;, to be 
nlore alive to the need of keeping our
clves frOln 
becon1Ïng shackled, if not enslaved, by f'omforts whieh 
we too easily learn to look on as necessities. Then, but 
not otherwise, is asceticisnl good, when it is used, with 
due regard to health and vigour, for thc purpo::;p of 
keeping ourselves ready for useful action. 
Some in the Church of England, as well as in that of 
1l00ue, are disposed to practise asceticisnl sÎ1nply because 
they believe it to be enjoined by what they regard as 
lawful authority. If they so believe, they are bound so 
to act; but unless they can oheyauthority intclligently, 
seeing the purpose of this precept and pen'piving that 
it i::; for the conlnlon gooJ, they are, so far, under tll(\ 
Law and not under Grace. 
Hurrell Froudc, the friend of John IIel1l'Y Newnw.u, 


. 
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gave up private asceticisnl, as tending to presuluption 
when not practised in accordance with the pre
cription::; 
of the Church. But, whether prescribed by otlwrs or 
not, any kind of asceticism tends to presulllption if we 
suppose that it is a merit, or to superstition if we fancy 
that it propitiates God. God has revealed Hinlsclf as 
an enemy to all pain except that which is made uReful 
to others or endured for others. 



 3 


"\V orship is love, truRt, and rcvcrcnce. "\Vhatever, 
then, impairs anyone of these elenlents, luakes us, by 
Sü nluch, less capahle of worship. 
It is a truism that the habit of loving alitl trusting 
l1wn leads us to love and trust God; hut it is not so 
well recognized that we are disqualified frolll reverencing 
HÜll by want of reverence for thiny
 "pure, true, 
noble, lovely, of good report." 
Some of the literature of the present day tends a 
little to irreverence. The nature and attributes of God, 
when regarded as our Father in Christ, [t:;sunle a kiud 
of domestic sanctity which ought to luake us reluctant 
to talk copiously about thenl, still nlorc tu lliscuss 
them in a controversial temper; yet tlH>y arc 
ome- 
times gladiatorially chanlpioned or assailed hy men 
who seen1 to think so 111uch of style, l)oint, and petty 
controversial victories, that they give the impression 
of heing either only half in earne;-;t, or only half 
awake to the nleaning of what they an' llual'relling 
about. 
Parody in these days is ('
rric<1 to ('xce
:-:. The 
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nolJlest poenlS of our secular literature ought to he as 
sacred to thc parodist as lnany parts of the Bible itself. 
"\Vho would venture thus to exercisc a mere vcrbal wit 
on the Song of Song
? But wc ought much more 
easily to pardon an atheist for parodying that not 
obviously spiritual and not generally edifying work 
than a Christian for parodying 'Elton's sonnet on his 
blindness, or Tennyson's" This truth came bornc with 
bicr and pall." A cynical atheist or cynical infidel may 
be pardoned if he roanlS conten1ptuously through the 
rcalnl of literature, likc an Ishmael through the Promised 
Land, from Dan to Beersheha, counting all barren: but, 
to one who worships thc incarnate "\V ord of God, the 
choicest spiritual words of God's Christian children 
should conle almost as the vcry utterances of Christ 
from heaven, hardly less sacred than His uttcrances on 
carth. 


2 Pllúlir- TV'orship and Preparation 



 1 

 


If pulJlic worship should ùe the natural expression of 
religious feeling, Inostly taking shape in words, and if 
thc words by which aU feeling is expressed vary in eaf'h 
generation, it follows that forms of worship helpful and 
natural for one century may beconlc incrcasingly 
unnatural and harnlful for the next. The prohlclll 
i8, how to prevent public united praycr (on which 
Christ laid so lunch strcss) from becon1Ïng archaic and 
H II 
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formal on the one hand, or eccentric and irreverent on 
the other. 


i "\Vhile retaining the Holy Communion as the 
cen tre of all Christian worship, and while rej ecting no 
:-;ymbolism, new or old, that may usefully inlpress upon 
the congregation the reality of Christ's sacrifice for 
men, might we not do nlore to tiatisfy men's aspirations 
after some natural expression of the religious elllotions ? 
Prayers in modern prose are probably nlore difficult 
to compose well than hymns or psalms; yet they appear 
to be alnlost necessary for some to whom (not having 
been early habituated to it) the language of our Prayer- 
Book is becoming: in parts, more and more antiquated 
and expressionless. 

Ioreover, apart fronl archaism, the Anglican Prayer- 
Book suffers frolll gra ve defects and disproportions. 
How great a stress does it lay on the omnipotencp of 
God as compared with the stress laid by Christ or the 
Apostles on God's love and righteousness (or justice) ! 
How small a place is assigned to expressions of thanks- 
giving! And in the numerous prayers for rest, quiet, 
and preservation from enemies, i
 there not an excessive 
amplitude and iteration, natural for the Psalmists of 
Israel and for the saints of the 
Iiddle Ages, but hardly 
so profitable now when we are comparatively free frOlll 
external evils, and stand in nlore danger from luxury, 
self-deceit, indifference to truth, indifference to cause 
and effect, and indifference to the sorrows of others. 
Our great need is, in the best sense of the term, public 
spirit; our great danger is selfishness. But the latter 
word is not so much as mentioned in the Prayer-Book. 
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Yet how 111any are there who now pray unprofitably, 
becausc meaningleF\sly, for deliverance frolll " the world, 
the flesh, and the devil," who n1Îght be roused at once 
to a ncw and true sense of thcir spiritual condition 
if the Litany startled thenl with the words, "From 
selfishness, the angel of Satan, good Lord cleliver us" ! 
In some respects, and especially in the greater stress 
laid on thanksgiving, the Jewi
h Prayer-Book n1Îght be 
imitated with advantage hy Christians. 


11 The conlposition of good modern prayers would 
be stiunllated if prayer-nleetings were not excluded 
fronl.Anglican Churches in ncighhourhoods where they 
lllet a want. FrOln such nleetings, if the laity were en- 
couraged to take their part in praying or " prophesying," 
there n1Îght spring utterances of conviction, 'which, by 
conllnending themselves to nlany hearts and con::;ciences, 
would be shewn to be spiritually natural and spontancou
. 
By degrees, the Lest of such prayers, con1Îng to the 
front in our Churche8, and introduced in appendices to 
hYlnn-books as prose hynlns or psalnls, l11Îght be used 
without, special authority and without the need of 
al tering the Prayer-Book. 


III Prayers cannot he written to order, any nlore 
than poems. This is sufiicien tly shewl1 by 11l0st lllodern 
official Anglican prayers conlposed for 
pccial purposes. 

onletillles they run into blank verse. 1 Sonletinles they 
consist of Biblical or Prayer-Book" tags," with here and 


1 A special fault of 'modern prayers. The Prayer-Book and the 
Authorized Version of the Bible often drop into whole or partial 
hexameters; but that is much le:,s objectionable than blank vel'
e. 
H H 
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there a drop into modern bathos. Ahnost always they 
l>etoken the fatal disadvantages (apparent throughout 
the Revisc(l Yersion of the K ew Testanlent) of a 
training that has lllad(\ the English language a stcp- 
1110ther (in comparison with Latin and Grcek) to those 
cducated in our public schools and U niversitics. 


IY \Yhile we retain the high ritual of thc Holy 
Conullunion-aIuplificd rather than curtailed, and illus- 
tratcd with such lllusical and hymnal aids as may 
be adapted to the seyeral congrcgation
-we ought 
(as bas been suggested lllore fully above) to try to 
lcarn sonlet.hing fronl the religious sociality of the 

 onconforn1Ìsts. Rich synllJOlisnl, and occasional 
spontaneous interchange of spiritual convictions, far 
fI'mll heing inconlpatible, are inlproved by bcing COIU- 
bined; the fornler l)econles Inore spiritual aud reasonalJle t 
the lattcr more sober, chastcned, and profound. 



 2 


.A SCrIes of "rea(linO's froln the Biùle" should bl; 
o 
published for the usp of fan1Ìly worship. In this, 
the X C\Y Testament should contain the text of the 
Authorized Y cr:;ion largely corrccted by tlu' Revised. 

Iuch of the Uld Testalncnt should be on1Îtted: for 
exmuple, the whole of the Song of Songs, and all but 
seventeen verses of Ecclesiastf's. ,A short explanatory 
title should he prefixed to each " reading." 


i Such a series should eontaill several extracts fronl 
Ecdesiasticus, and a few from Thc \YisdOll1 of 
olomoll, 
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l11ainly because of their intrinsic excellence, but partly 
8S a protest against the notion t.hat any hook in the 
I-Iebrew Bible is necessarily better than any book in 
the Greek Bible that nlay not be iucluded in the 
Hebrew. 
The Psalms, as a \\
hole, I'.ihould be included in these 
readings. But t\VO or three "passages of execration" 
'Should be on1Îtted, and a goodluany of the sayings that 
bear on "enemies." It should also be explaineù in a 
general preface to the Psalter that \vhenever, after each 
Psahn, we repeat" Glory lJe to the Father, and to the 
Son, and to the IIoly Ghost," we thereby confess that 
the Psalms have no right Ineaning for us until "-e have 
turned the fleshly" enen1Îes " of "David" into the 
spiritual " enemies" of Uhrist. 
In course of time, if puhlic opinion hecalue ripc for 
the innovation, such a series of "Readings" should 
receive a short Appendix containing a few of the finest 
prose " pl'ophesyings" of English writers. 



 ;3 


It is Ünpossible-without a bense of unl'cality 
amounting, in sonle, to sOluething like hypocrisy-to 
revive ohsolete Saints' days, nlany of which conllllenlO- 
rate (virtually) names without persons. 
But in the readiness with which" Harvest Festivals" 
have been introduced both alnol1g Churchnlen and 
Nonconformists, wc see a tCllcleneyof which we should 
avail ourselves. 
The Harvest brinO's Xature before us as a witness tu 
o 
the Law of .Judgment, dividing the wheat frOln the tares 
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and the chaff, and indicating that tllP far-off future ,,-ilJ 
lJe to the present a:-: the fruit is to the seed. Easter, 
with its now established practice of decorating ('hurches 
with the flowers of spring, is already half accepted ab a 
festival cOInnlenloratillg the resurrection of Nature ai:) 
well as that of Christ. The feast of ChrisÌln3s, cOIning 
as a preparation fur the beginning of the year, shol
ld 
represent for us the nlanifestation of the "... ord in the 
cradle of Creation as well as in the nlallger of Bethle- 
henl. 'Vhit 
unday and Trinity Sunday, as festivals of 
SUl1llner, n1Îght be uscd to bring closer to the minds of 
the 11laSSeS the thought of the Sun of Righteousness as 
the central Power, Light, and Life, of the spiritual 
U ni ven;e . 
"Then the "La\y" of the Spirit of Christ supplantB 
the" La,,-" of the Church and the" Law" of the Scrip- 
turè
, "Sunday-school lessons" will aSSUlllC a new 
shape. Even at present, the nlore cultiyated teacherB 
in our Sunday bchools teach other things ùesides the 
BiLle under the plea of "interesting" the children or 
"keeping theln quiet." But hereafter it will be openly 
recognizcd that descriptions of the latent proceSbes of 

on-lnunan Kature, the ri:5e and. fall of nations, the 
Inaking and nlarrillg of a I nun all character, lnay contain 
reyelations of the working of thc Eternal "T onl. 
Taught in the Spirit of Christ, these subjects Ina.y lJe 
lliade truly "Christian." 



 4 


This leads us to consider whether-if not in the 
Churches, at least uuder the shadow of the Church- 
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more Inight be done to 
atisfr, and to regulate with the 
view of satisfying, the craving of the young for pleasur- 
ahle emotion. There are arO'U1l1ents for and aG'ainst it. 
ö ö 
On the one hand, how can ,dlat is called "pleasure"- 
as distiuct fr01u happiness, peace, blessedness, the sense 
of harmony-how can the glow and excitenH'nt and 
mirth of gal11eß (in which the young naturally take their 
chief delight) be a preparation for that genuine worship 
which consists in a deep, cahll, and steadfast love, 
trust, and reverence for the suprenle Righteoutine
s? 
Ought not those who control Churche
 to leave 
,. pleasure''' to those who control places of public 
alllUSeUH'nt ? 
On the other hand, have the latter succeeded, or are 
they likely to succeed, in creating a high standard of 
" )Jleasure" al110ng the poorer classes 1 1\Iol'eover, if 
those who control Churches are largely re::,punsible for 
suppressing athletic ganles on the Christian 8unday, 
ought they not to do smnething to Inake the day 
attractive to the young, not only as a day of high 
thoughts and purifying worship (for such attractions as 
these cannot last through tlw whole day, the strain 
Leing too great), but also as a day fr0111 which 
,= pleasure" is not quite shut out 1 
The question seems not yet ripe for solution. 
AnythinG' of the nature of a lJribe to induce the 
'" 0 
young to come to Church for half an hour, ati a prelinÜ- 
nary to ganles afterwards, is sure to fail in the end, 
however great lllay be its ÎInmediate and superficial 
succes:-;. 
The lnere lllention of the old " Iny
terics" and" 1110- 
l'alitie:-; " su
h as were once acted in Churches to teach or 
, 
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amuse the laity, seenlS to Inake a return to them, or tu 
any substitute for thenl, inlpossible. 'Ye seenl far off 
frOln the days when a weekly Ammergau play, or any- 
thing corresponding to it, could have a beneficial effect 
in an English parish. Perhaps even in ..A.nllnergau, the 
play, if wcekly, would profit no one. It is not so easy 
to decide 'whether sports on Sunday in the intervals 
between services would do 1110rf' good in preventing 
loa.fing and vice or nlore harm in converting the Sunday 
into a nlere "Saturday whule-holiday." Old expe- 
riences ought to he collected before new cxpcrinlents 
are tried, and the instinct of the congregation is likely, 
in nlany cases, to he a hetter guide than the good 
intentions of the clergy. 
If we are to conjecture about the ultimate solution, 
'ye should say that the Saturday afternoon is to he 
given to sports, the Sunday to nlel1Ìal and spiritual 
exercise in which-besides clirect worship-art and 
'Science are to contribute to the religion of the Christian 
Spirit. But neither art nor science will ever nlake up 
for the absence of that ùeep convietion without which 
:111 fonns of the Christian religion nlust heco111e lifeless 
and useless. There nUlst be geIUllne "prophesying," 
genuine prayer, the presence of that "power" which 
is breathcd by the Spirit of Christ. 



 ... . 

 :J 


And here we are nlet by an objection: "Is this 
'deep conviction' possible for those who are obliged, 
:18 you are, to reject so much of the letter of the 
Bible and the tradition of ...\.nthority, and to rcly so 
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much on what you call' the Spirit of Christ' (
 
Though your 'Religion of the Spirit of Chr:.st' may 
l)e helpful to a few, can it ever conlpete with the Re- 
ligion of the Bible or the Religion of the Church, in 
its influence on the n1as:ses? These two religions have 
been tried and have, to sonlC extent, 'worked.' 
'YIll yours 'work'? Yon ,,,ant to 1e honest. You 
ainl at undeceiying yourself by shaking off illusions. 
Do so, if you please. But do not expect that any re- 
ligion will ever he successful that does not contain 
SOlne admixture of a lie. The nlasses, if they are to 
bc happy, lllust be allowed to deceive thcnlselves. 
SOIHe self-deception is the price we must pay for 
hopefulness, good spirits, cnergy, and general pros- 
perity: 'The future lies in the hands of those who 
are not llndeceÜ,ccl.'" 
'Ve reply that, as long as the InasseS can honestly 
bclieve in either of the two great religions of the Chris- 
tian Law Inentionecl above, and can therehy n.ncl SOUle 
access to the Spirit of Christ, so long they will do 
well to eontinue in either. "r e have no quarrel with 
theln. But ,ye think they 
annot nluch longer 
honestly do so. Then they will do ill tu continup. 
And even now, sonle of their leaders nlay need to 1)(' 
renÜnchxl that "not undcceivcd 71 docs not nleall the 
:sanle a;:, "self-deceivin a ." :x either in this world, nor 
o 
in the next, does the future lie with those who 
deceive thell1sclves, or refuse to be undeceived. 


1 ,. But \yhat as to death (
 'Vhen a luau i
 dying, 
does not nature f,Cen1 a fraud, religion f'verything '? 
'Yill you not long thcn for your old faith in the n1Îra- 
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('ulous, and especially for your once unquestioning 
belief that the "Visible, audible, tangible Christ walked 
forth frOll1 the t.Olnb whence the angel had rolled the 
stone away?" 
Noone ought to speak confidently about what he will 
feel ill those last nlOlnents when the solid foundations of 
our fleshly and substantial nature 111ust sink bE:neath 
us, and brain and heart may grow feeble together in 
the collapse of the n1aterial structure. Yet even if, 
under the depressing consciousness of being abandoned 
by all friendly and familiar things and faces and menl()- 
ries and thoughts, we felt constrained to cry out that 
we were" forsaken," n1Íght not the nlost helpful thought 
left to us be that Christ had uttered sÎInilar words, and 
yet had conquered the world? _\.nd at the worst, we 
should not be shaken in that sore trial by the suspicion 
that we had been disloyal to the living Truth by basing 
our trust in IIinl on what we suspected, or more than 
suspected, to be (for us) a lie. 


ii But "\ve lnay hope for sOlnething far beyond this. 
[f the Spirit of Christ has possessed us, we ought to 
have fonneù a habit of practieal faith. The dark and in- 
soluble prohlelns of thi8 world and the next ought to be 
ilhnninated for us by an inextinguishable confidence that 
all these burdens of doubt nlay be cast upon God as we 
see IIinl revealed in the Eternal 'YoI'd. 'Ve nlay 1e 
unable to say, we n1ay even feel it presunlptuous to 
hope, that the passage of the Dark River will bring us 
at once to the full fruition of Light. But this should 
ca.use no 111isglvlngs. 'Yp are going the \Yay of death' 
enough to know that death is reyealcd by the shaping 
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of all things fronl the beginning, dimly at first In the 
action of the pre-incarnate 'V onl, but clearly after- 
wards, and with increasing clearnes::;, as the way to a 
higher life; that we and our friends and countrY111en 
and all the human race will he judged individually 
and collectively by the judgnlent of One whose justice 
i;s wiser and more loving than the purest human mercy; 
that the Passion and the Resurrection will be found to 
represent the real and spiritual history of the whole 
human race; and that, through the )Iystery of Sacrifice, 
what is mortal will be ultimately merged in that which 
is immortal, and what is hunlan will pa

 by dying into 
that which is divine. 


THE END 
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